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The pleasure of using Fairy Soap is increased 
by its convenient oval shape—wearing down 
slowly and uniformly to the thinnest wafer. 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


is made of the choicest materials. It cleanses 
refreshingly, producing a rich, creamy lather 
in hard or soft water, wither Xe) make) amore) (6 Fi 
Fairy Soap floats. 

THE NK. FAIRBANK company. 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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| y A Mellins Food Boy al: 


His rugged body and splendid develop- “|| 
ment are the result of the “ ale 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification | 


Write today for our instructive book, * : 
“The Care and Geeding of Infants” 
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Elbert Hubbard’s 


Ten Greatest Essays 


and THE FRA 
For Six Months $] 


THESE ESSAYS include A Message to 
Garcia, which has been given a larger 
circulation than any other book but the 
Bible (more than 40,000,000 printed); 
The Cigarettist; The Boy from Missouri 
Valley; Get Out or Get In Line; Paste- 
board Proclivities, and five other master- 
pieces, in Booklet Form, any one of 
which, passed along to the one who 
needs it, will pay you dividends in en- 
lightened service. Or they might 
benefit YOU. 


THE FRA, “‘the most beautiful maga- 
zine in America,” believes in Free 
Speech; is an open forum; discusses all 
subjects courageously; presumes to 
have an opinion; commands the atten- 
tion of the Thinkers of the World. 
“T HE FRA editorials certainly have the 
‘punch’ !"’"—Hugh Chalmers. “‘Particu- 
larly struck with THE FRA.’—Booker 
T. Washington. ‘Fine life and verve in 
it.”’—William Marion Reedy. ‘Greatly 
pleased with THE FRA editorials.”’"— 
Luther Burbank. ‘‘Fditorials full of 
life and vim.”’-—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
“Especially impressive.’-—David Starr 
Jordan. ‘‘Heart-touching mirth and 
wisdom.”’—Hudson Maxim. 


MAIL US $1.00 IN ANY FORM 
THAT SUITS YOU, OUR RISK, 
AND THE ELBERT HUBBARD 
ESSAYS WILL BE FORWARDED 
AT ONCE, AND “THE FRA” 
EVERY MONTH FOR SIX | 
MONTHS. ADDRESS: 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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The Scientific American 


is conducting a campaign of 


Industrial Preparedness for Peace 


Cut off from the products of the Old World, the United States has 
awakened to a realization of its extreme youth and dependence upon 
the parent countries across the water. 


With the prodigality of youth, we have been most lavish in the use of 
our resources and neglectful of their development. The natural products 
of this country have gone abroad to be worked into finished articles and 
be re-transported to this country. Even our waste materials are taken 
over by European manufacturers and returned to us in useful form. We 
must learn to do for ourselves what others have been doing for us. 


Our younger brothers on the Western hemisphere find themselves in 
an even more helpless condition of dependence, and the opportunity 
to develop a vast export trade awaits us. 


We have prided ourselves on our political independence. tis time we 
worked out our ‘dustrial independence and carried into foreign fields the 
products of our manufacture. 


New lines of work, which the necessity of war imposes upon us now, 
will meet with keen competition as soon as the European nations return 
from fields of battle and resume their industrial operations. How are 
we to meet this competition ? 


The time for us to prepare for the industrial struggle that will follow 
the declaration of peace is zow. Otherwise, we shall lapse into our old 
helpless dependence, and may never realize the destiny of becoming a 
really great industrial nation. 

The Screntiric American is launching a campaign of industrial pre- 
paredness for peace. We are planning to publish helpful articles on our 
opportunities and how they may be realized, on our wonderful resources 
and how they may be developed, on our manufactures and how they 
may be improved, how we may eliminate waste of material and waste 
of effort. 

This is the day of co-operation. .The day of secret processes is past. 
No man can develop his work to a high degree of efhciency without 
studying the methods of others. 

The Industrial Editor of the Screnriric AMERICAN invites manufac- 
turers to send him such suggestions as have been helpful to them and 
to contribute their ideas on this patriotic movement of szdustrial pre- 
paredness for peace. 

Subscription price $3.00 a year Sample copy on request 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 


Woolworth Building, New York City Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ills. 
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inning Letters in Sunset’s 


Ad-Letter Contest for January 


My, what an avalanche of letters! They came from all parts of the country, hundreds of them—good letters. The judges 


tussled with the problem of awards for several days. 


Their verdict is given below. 


here were other letters that surely 


were worthy of highest commendation. Few advertisements escaped the watchful eye of the contestants, but of course it was 
impossible to give every one a prize. Read these splendid letters and see if you don’t agree that these are indeed prize-winners. 








First Award—Hamilton Watch 


Without any question in my mind, the best adver- 
tisement in January Sunset is that of the Hamilton 
Watch Co. That ad just hits the spot. I stood on the 
street corner this morning for seven minutes waiting 
for a street car, the coldest morning of the year with 
the thermometer 23° below zero—just because my 
watch had gotten ahead of time again without my 
knowing it. I am always having trouble regulating 
that watch—always too fast or too slow—never sure 
which it is. 

That “Long Term Watch Insurance” is just what I 
need. I should say, “It is policy to buy a good watch.” 
Don't I know it’s poor policy to buy a poor watch! The 
kind of a watch I want is one that I can forget about 
till I want it and then have Insurance tiiat it isn’t 
lying to me, and I won’t have to invest a month’s 
salary for Insurance either. Some of them cost no 
more than my old one did—and insured for life, and 
are they not beauties too?—look at that thin, plain, 
classy 12 size. But, you say, beauty is only skin deep. 
True enough, but the beauty of the Hamilton Watch 
is its accuracy—‘‘the fastest trains in America are run 
on Hamilton Watch Time.” I’m going to send for that 
Hamilton Watch Book—‘the Timekeeper”—to-day. 

R. C. Smrrx, Butte, Montana. 








Second Award — National Biscuit 


After thoroughly studying your Ad section, which is 
large and contains the best in advertising, I have 
decided that the Anola ad of the National Biscuit 
Company is the masterpiece of them all. 

My reasons are as follows: 

First.—The wide, dark border and the large central 
white space present a contrast that immediately catches 
the eye. 

Second.—The attractive picture at the bottom of 
the ad holds the attention already attracted, and you 
are sufficiently interested in the delicious looking wafers 
to read the print above. 

Third.—The print, which is concise and to the point, 
tells you all the advertiser has to say in as few words 
as possible. There is just the right length to the print. 
Less would not be sufficient to put forth what the 
advertiser has to say. More would probably not be 
read. 
Fourth.—The wording of the print is itself a master- 
piece. It convinces you that you will be delighted 
with the wafers, tells you what you are getting and the 
price. 

Fifth.—The small paragraph, describing Festino 
confections, in no way hurts the ad, although if longer 
it would do great harm. Why not kill two birds with 
one stone? 

Sixth.—Again you look at the picture. The beauty 
of the design and the neatness, assures you that the 
wafers are delicious. The neat box, the vase of roses, 
and the attractive arrangement of the wafers, carries 
out the idea the advertiser meant to impart. 


Cares H. Nostz, 2110 N. Alabama Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 





seems to put handwriting in the fascinating class with 


something queer about it. “Of course I don’t believe 
—I'm not a bit superstitious, but—’’ The ego nibbles. 
It goes back to the line of script. “There is personality 


and 0 so carefully? Is it the same characteristic that 
shuts the s? Why did he leave one y unlooped? 


and sinker. You write to the Spencerian Pen Co., 
wondering the while why you make certain peculiar 
strokes. “What do they reveal?” you find yourself 


as 





Third Award—Spencerian Pen 


The Spencerian Pen ad in the January SunsET was 
written by a psychologist. The line of script is calcu- 
lated in itself to attract attention among pages of 
printed matter. “You put your own personality in 
your han—” The key-word is personality, the potent 
appeal to the ego. It arrests and holds the attention; 
then the eye catches the black-faced type at the left, 
“What Your Hand-writing Reveals." Another word 
to juggle with—reveals. It smacks of the occult, 


palmistry, card-reading and spirit rapping. There is 


in it. I wonder what those gay-looking terminal 
strokes reveal. Why does the writer always close a 


Really, I must know!” The ego swallows hook, line 


king; then, “Huh! that sputter reveals a poor pen, 
Well, I can write any way I like when I have twelve 
different kinds of Spencerian pens to choose from.” 
The ad has accomplished its purpose. So great is their 
faith in their product that the Spencerian Co. ask 
nothing more than a trial. 


Miss Poorse Lowrie, Mission San Jose, California. 














Awards of Merit: In addition to the three prize-winning letters reproduced above, special awards of merit and 
cash prizes of $5 each are given to Miss A. R. Crever, 1228 Delmas Ave., San Jose, California, on her letter analyzing the 
Libby, McNeill & Libby advertisement andto R. F. Fobes, Loomis, Cal., for a splendid letter on the two-page hotel advertisement. 


Five Cash Prizes Each Month for Merely Writing Letters 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
i 





= 


each month in the Magazin 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 


What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why did 
this or that announcement indelibly impress itself upon 


your memory? 


2, and to encourage a keener 


these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 
Above are the prize-winning letters in the January Con- 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn't it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will | 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a| test. They are good ietters, carefully written and carefully 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of these| analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of other letters 
letters will be published in full in SunseT Magazine, to-| F 
gether with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to| mitted in January. Study them as models for your letter. 





but these were selected by the judges as the best of all sub- 


Rules Governing the Ad-Letter Contest 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until December, 1916, issue. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 

The letter must bear the name and address of the 
writer and in no instance will we assume responsibility 
for the return of manuscript. 

The letter must be submitted within fifteen days 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, fi\xcisco 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to 


after receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach e 
obtain one of these cash prizes 


us in time for consideration. The announcement of 


the prizes will follow in the second month’s number 
of Sunset—for example, the prize-winning letters sub- 
mitted on the advertisements in the March Sunset 
must reach us not later than March 20th and the 
awards will be announced in the May issue of Sunset. 


The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not be necessary to write 
for further particulars. Just send in your letters, 
typewritten if possible, together with your name and 
address. 
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The Services 


of 


a Specialist 


When in need of 
professional advice, 
one invariably con- 
sults a specialist to 
obtain the benefit of 
his knowledge, his 
training and his wide 
experience. 


When in need of 
advice regarding 
investments, the 
services of an 
experienced bond 
house should be 
sought in order to 
obtain the benefit of 
its exhaustiveexami- 
nations and financial 
experience. 


Our business activities, 
covering a period of 
many years, enable us 
to give valuable advice 
in the selection of in- 
vestment securities. 


Send for our pamphlet 
“Bonds—A Safe, Con- 
venient, Marketable 
Investment” and our 


Circular SS-35 


giving list of cur- 
rent, conservative 
investment bonds. 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


424 California St. 
San Francisco 


Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
Railway Exchange Bldg., Portland, Oregon 


Boston 
Chicago 


New York 
Philadelphia 











Western Finance 








A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. We endeavor to accept only the 

















responsible and reliable 
institutions. Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 
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Understanding Western Investments 
By Edwin Selvin 


Mr. Selvin has made for himself a special place among those writers who deal with 


the financial problems of the Far West. 


For a number of years he has given all his 


thought, all his efforts to the mastery of the questions which confront both those who would 
sell and who would buy the securities originating on the Pacific Slope. His utterances 
on Western financial conditions are being quoted and accepted as authoritative by leading 
Eastern financial journals. In order to present its readers with the very best thought 
on the investment conditions of the Far West, SuNsET MAGAZINE has arranged with 


Mr. Selvin for a series of articles dealing with these conditions. The first 


series follows. 


IFE out here in the West is very 
real, and very earnest. Western 
men have few illusions and no 
delusions—least of all about in- 

vestments in their own country. They 
are optimistic—yes; for who could live in 
this glorious climate, this land of flowers 
and promise with its never-ending vistas 
of scenic grandeur, without being an 
optimist? 

But climate doesn’t pay interest on 
bonds and flowers do not retire them at 
maturity; promises do not pay debts and 
scenery doesn’t provide an income. 

Optimism with us is only confidence in 
ourselves and belief in our future; and 
these we back with our brains, our brawn 
and our dollars—to the uttermost. 

The Eastern investor should not allow 
himself to be influenced unduly by a 
spirit of optimism, whether it comes from 
a trip he has made to the Coast or from 
the circulars of an optimist with some- 
thing to sell. 

The line of demarcation between the 
safe and the unsafe in investments is just 
as sharply drawn in San Francisco, 
Seattle or Portland as it is in New York, 
Philadelphia or Boston. The principles 
of sound investment being the same 
everywhere, the criteria upon which his 
judgme nt is based should not be altered 
by intervening distance. 

To differentiate between investment 
and speculation is essentially important, 
though not always so simple as might 
appear. It is curious to note the amount 
of money that comes West for projects 
of a highly speculative nature, which if 
they turn out badly, become a reproach; 
whereas the same money tossed into Wall 
Street and lost will bring only a shrug 
and “better luck next time.” 

If you wish to speculate and do so with 
full knowledge of what you are doing, 
that’s one thing. But if you speculate 


when you think you are investing, that 
is yet another thing. And if you can’t 
tell an investment from a speculation, 
you had best keep your money in bank 
until you have obtained the advice of a 
reliable investment house. 





paper of th 


Financial writers frequently have oc- 


casion to comment on the antithesis of 


investments and investors. To me one 
of the most interesting of investment 
phenomena is the contrast in two classes 
of ultra-conservative investors, One, th« 
big Eastern life insurance companies; the 
other, the private investor of which the 
New England possessor of an estat 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion is a type. 

Millions of dollars of life insurance 
funds are invested in bonds of municipali- 
ties and in first mortgages on farm and 
city property in the Pacific states. The 
men to whom 1s entrusted the responst- 
bility of making these investments know 
conditions here. Therefore they regard 
these investments with favor not only 
because the security is the equal of that 
offered in the older communities, but also 
because the return is larger. 

The other class, not knowing, passes 
them by. Why, is not hard to under- 
stand, when one stops to think. In the 
minds of many otherwise well informed 
Easterners whom business or pleasure has 
never brought out to the Coast, this is yet 
but a region of undeveloped resources. 
Quite rich in possibilities, of course, but 
hardly the place for the conservative 
investor. 

These good people do not realize that 
what would ordinarily require a century 
has been done here within a few years. 
It may be hard for them to understand 
how and why it is so. 

It is a far cry from a blockhouse in the 
frontier settlement of Seattle to the 
shadow now cast on its former location 
by the second highest office building in 
the world; from a half-starving band of 
perhaps one hundred settlers beleaguered 
in this blockhouse by hostile Indians to 
municipal bonds voted for by some of 
them still living and now legal for savings 
banks in Massachusetts and New York. 
Yet but*60 years spans this gap, as time 
is measured; for it was on January 26th 
last that Seattle observed the sixtieth 
anniversary of this battle, which but 
for the timely aid from the U. S. 
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Free Market Letter on 


Stocks and Bonds 


Of the Great Southwest 


Securities listed on the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange and which are showing activity are 
analyzed for the information of investors in 


The Market Letter 
which is published at stated intervals. The 
analysis deals with physical and market con- 
ditions relating to securities, 


Statistical Information 
has been our specialty for years and we have 
built up what we believe to be one of the most 
comprehensive statistica] files in the west 


Prompt and Efficient Service 


will follow your request for The ve Letter 
or for information relative to any specific 
western securities. THIS SERVICE 7s FREE. 


A. W. COOTE 
Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
6041. W. Hellman Bldg. _Los Angeles, Calif, 








CALIFORNIA STREET 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Meet all the requirements of con- 
servativeinvestors, They are secure, 
convenient, and pay the largest 
amount of interest consistent with 
safety. California Street Laws, under 
which these bonds are issued, have 
been in effect for over twenty years 


TM NO PROMOTIONS 
and are therefore time tried and 


dependable 


Denominations range from $25.00 up, and therefore give 
he small, as well as the large investor the same advantage 
» security and interest return. We offer only carefully 
sted issues that have been purchased for our own 
account. 

Exempt from taxation. 

Price par and accrued interest 

Write for circulars; they willinterest every investor who 
wants 7% and safety. 

THE Sree peowscemsor gel a COMPANY 
sorporated 1905) 


1230 Hibernian Building, 4th and Spring Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 


















899 Clay Peters Bldg. 
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NEVADA MINING NEWS 


Free for Three Months 


This publication is edited by experts, is absolutely authentic, and | 
is a recognized authority on all mines, mining camps and mining | 
stocks of Nevada. It will be mailed to you for three months | 
ABSOLUTELY FREE upon request. Write for it today and ask us for | 
any special information you may desire about any mine in Nevada. 


NEVADA MINING NEWS 
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Afraid? 


HOUSANDS of men and women 

begin to tremble and shake the 
moment they start planning to invest 
their hard-earned savings in bonds. 
The thing worries them. The cam- 
paign against fraudulent promoters has 
caused them to doubt the standing of 
nearly all securities. 








What shall these apprentice investors 
do to obtain better than four per cent 
on their funds? 


There are numerous houses which 
have sold bonds for ten, twenty, thirty 
years without causing their clients to 
lose one dollar. Would you feel safe in 
following the advice of such firms? 


If you want better than four per cent 
without running any risks, write to 
Financial Editor, Sunset Magazine, San 
Francisco, for information concerning 
the standing and the record of Far 
Western bond houses. 


RE NO, NEVADA 





| net are the largest on record. 


| factories. 














Sloop-of-War “Decatur” would have iis 
a massacre. 

It is this utter outstripping of time by 
accomplishment that is so little under- 
stood. The basis of comparison is lack- 
ing. It is this mostly that gives rise to 
so.many fallacies concerning our Western 
investment situation. 

The remedy? 

Information—adequate, specific, un- 
biased, dependable. 

The Pacific Slope needs no apologist; 
neither does it require the superlative in 
setting forth the merits of its invest- 
ments. The truth is good enough. 

All the West needs—or wants—is to be 
understood. 

In the four messages to come, each 
different from the other yet all to the 
same purpose, SUNSET, as the distinc- 
tively Western magazine with a national 
circulation, hopes to make the West 
understood—as to investments. 


How is Business ? 


ITH copper ’way above twenty 
cents a pound, wheat above a 
dollar a bushel, with lumber 
creeping up the price scale 
steadily, with half a dozen metals selling 
at famine prices, with wool sky high and 
the fruit markets firm, the Far West can 


| truthfully answer the question at the 


head of this paragraph with one word: 
“Fine!” 
The apple crop has left a substantial 


| profit in the hands of the growers. Calli- 


fornia oranges, of extra good quality and 
packed with more than ordinary care 
this year, have brought splendid returns 
since the beginning of the season. Dried 
fruits, notably prunes and raisins, are 
utting money into the growers’ pockets. 
Though lima beams are weak, the balance 
of the bean crop is doing well and the 
rise of the barley quotations has caused 


talk of an attempted “corner” on the 
Coast exchanges. Hops are still in the 
- | doldrums, prices of live stock have 


stiffened, railroad earnings both gross and 
The lum- 
ber market has continued to improve so 
steadily that warnings against a too 
rapid mobilization of the mills are in 
order. If all the mills should suddenly 
run full capacity, their output would 
break the market’s back. By making 
haste slowly, the goose will continue to 
lay small golden eggs. 

But the best feature of the Far Western 
business situation is the fact, pointed out 
before 1 in these pages, that peace can only 
increase prosperity. The Far West has no 
powder-boom towns, no new munition 
The reconstruction period and 
normal shipping rates will enlarge in- 
stead of destroying the market for all its 
products, especially wlien the blockade of 
the Panama Canal is raised and West 
Coast products once more have water 
transportation open to them. 

One of the remarkable features of the 
present condition of Western finance is 
the avidity with which four per cent state 
and municipal bonds are snapped up. 
Early in February more than $3,000,000 
of California state bonds bearing four per 
cent were sold at par. Two years ago 
there was no open market for these se- 
curities at all unless the buyer was willing | 
to assume a certain loss. 
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Give Advice for 
15 cents? 


Does he tell you stories, talk to 
you about current events, show 
you beautiful pictures and diag- 
nose your case, all for three 
nickels? 

Your doctor does not do these 
things, but the modern magazine 
does. The present-day monthly 
of standing and character no 
longer is merely a collection of 
more or less entertaining stories 
and articles bound in paper covers. 
It has become the sincere, disin- = 
terested, unobtrusive friend of the 2 
family. Years ago the magazine 
centered its chief interest on in- 
struction; a little later it became 
an entertainer; now the best mag- 
azines aim to render their readers 
F genuine, valuable service in addi- 

: tion to instruction and _ enter- = 
tainment. : 





SUNSET has a real story to tell 
month after month, a real service 
to render. Through its expert 
advice on Western lands, their 
character and value it has helped 
hundreds of its readers to place 
their money advantageously, has 
prevented thousands from losing 
their savings in fake land schemes. 
Sunset’s financial advice has en- 
abled hundreds of readers to ob- 
tain a better return on their funds 
than is paid by savings banks, 
without sacrificing the safety of 
the investment. And SuNsET’s 
travel department has smoothed 
the way, contributed to the com- 
fort of thousands of tourists who 
came to see the Great West. 





If you contemplate establishing 
a new home in any part of the 
Pacific Slope; if you would know 
of the best hotels in any part of 
the West; if you are anxious to find 
out about pegs conditions, 
the price of land, the supply of 
water, the eed of the soil 
anywhere West of the Rockies; 
if you want information concern- 
ing safe investments that will yield 
from 5 to 7 per cent; if you con- 
template a motor journey and 
need data on road conditions and 
accommodations anywhere _ be- = 
yond the Rockies, ask SUNSET. 
The information will be furnished 
cheerfully, as promptly as possible 
and without cost. 





Address 




















Sunset Magazine 


Service Bureau 


Sunset Building 
San Francisco 
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The True Flavor of High-Grade 
Cocoa Beans 1s Found in 


Baker's 
Breakfast Cocoa 


: is due to the perfec- | 

tion of the mechanical | 
process by which it is manu- | 
factured, no chemicals being | 
used, and to the care and ld 
skill used in the selection | 
and blending of the beans. 
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A high authority on cocoa 
has recently said: “A pure 
cocoa, unchanged by de- 
structive chemicals, is the 
best cocoa. There is no more 
need for introducing alkalies 
into cocoa than there is into 
cracked wheat or oatmeal.” 











Baker’s Cocoa is dehi- 
cious, wholesome, pure 
and of great food value. 


© BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LIMITED 





Registered U.S. Patent Office 
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Grand Prize, Panama - Pacific Exposition, 1915 2 Fi 
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The Wings of War 

For a little over two years the Signal Corps Aviation School of the United States Army has been in operation at North 

island, in San Diego bay, where the Government is given the use of land belonging to the Coronado Beach Company. 

Here men are fitted for service at Corregidor, in the Philippines, Fort Kamehama, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. Last 

year 3500 flights were made and several American records established for altitude and endurance. Incidentally the law 

limiting the detail of aviation students to such unmarried lieutenants of the line as are under thirty years of age has had 
an important bearing upon the brilliant manewers in the ballroom of the red-roofed Hotel del Coronado 
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When the Brush of Spring Paints the Desert and Its Hills 


In March the desert of the Southwest begins to weave its wedding robe. Between the rocks, among the columns of the 

giant cactus, millions of blossoms of a thousand varieties spring out of the moist sand. As if a mile-wide brush 

worked its way upward on valley floor and slope with swift strokes, so the color bursts out in vivid splashes, trans- 
forming for a brief time the uptilted planes into the gorgeous palette of the Lord 
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Across the Editor’s Desk (J 


OW that it has been put together, this March 
issue looks like a special poppy number. The 
cover is ablaze with poppies; they fleck with 
gold the frontispiece; their wind-blown seed 
has been carried even into the advertising of California 
hotels. Lest this be considered a breach of that neu- 
trality which we were at pains to describe in January 
when we enunciated the principle “Not for California 
only but for the entire Pacific Slope,” let us explain. 


’ It is indeed the “California poppy” but that is only an 


accident of name. The botanist Chamisso landed on 
the strand of the Presidio and found a brave cup of gold 
standing against the ocean breeze. But he might have 
navigated the Arizona desert in March and waded 
through miles of their glowing bloom. In which case 
the name would doubtless have come to us as Arizona 
poppy—Arizonica instead of Californica. Or he might 
have been crossing Nevada—but enough. It is plain 
that the warm beauty of these pages is in honor of 
spring in the blossoming southwestern states of this 
peaceful if somewhat puzzled land. 


= the flowery March number which is now before 
you, observe the consistency which includes an arti- 
cle on “the bloom and the decay of the Flowery Re- 
public.” And certainly it is quite in the spirit of spring 
to lead off such a number with a love-story. Young 
Perry Hockaday, the hero of the campaign recorded in 

“Marrying Inez-Isabel,”: is just the man for a March 
number for he comes in like a lion and goes out like a 
lamb. Kennett Harris is thoroughly at home in this 
whimsical tale of Missouri—at home because he lived 
there once and kept his eyes and ears open. When still 
in his teens he journeyed straight from London to 
Missouri with the laudable and adventurous purpose 
of slaying Indians and buffalo which he understood, 
from Cooper and Catlin, were numerous in that region. 
Not finding his quarry, he went even further West until 
today he is at home in San Diego. He can see Indians 
there any day at the Exposition, but he hasn’t found 
the buffalo yet. So he may keep moving. He seemed 
fairly contented the other day, in camp on the lookout 
of a sunny veranda abové the town. We had been 
talking of Inez-Isabel as a maiden who was true to type. 

“Sometimes they can be too true for local consump- 
tion,” said one of us. 

Kennett Harris laughed. “Same here,” he said. 
“Tarkio, Missouri, objected to the type I used although 
I was writing thirty years after my experience there. 
When I went there I found a prosperous and prosaic 
country inhabited by what I then considered a rather 
primitive, but perfectly good, people. I wrote of them 
conscientiously and with no more than the reasonable 
exaggeration that a writer’s license permits, but it was 
not until these stories began to appear in the Saturday 
Evening Post that the storm broke and I was bombarded 
with highly explosive letters from worthy citizens of 
Tarkio. I received picture postal cards of residences 


of prominent citizens, churches and school buildings 
in support of much statistical information. As 
to the local paper—! Well, I’m still raw in spots. 
Curiously enough, I also received some letters praising 
my faithful delineation of the speech, manners and cus- 
toms of the Atchison county people of thirty years ago. 

“Honestly, I was grieved, because I wouldn’t hurt 
anybody’s feelings unnecessarily or undeservedly and 
I was rather puzzled, because I thought I had made 
it clear that I was writing of a long departed era. I 
stand by and swear by the authenticity of my dialect 
as well as the fidelity of my descriptions of local man- 
ners and customs, granting, of course, that there may 
have been no end of people of education and culture. 
It happened, however, that I was brought more into 
contact with the rustic part of the community—of 
whom I wrote. I want to say, moreover, that no finer 
lot of men and women than they ever breathed pure air. 

“Well, I deplore the sensitiveness of my correspond- 
ents but I don’t intend to give up the Tarkio country. 
I am too fond of it.’ 


| garcia and poetry! What else do you expect 
when the year’s at the spring? So in March you 
have the blooming poppies and in April you shall have, 
as a natural sequence, the blooming poets—two of 
them, count ’em. To begin with, you shall have George 
Sterling, soloist with the Western choir. Mr. Sterling 
contributes to the April number a sonnet which may be 
described as of characteristic beauty—which would be 
high praise for any sonnet. This Easter poem is accom- 

anied by a painting, by W. H. Bull, depicting the 
aa Dawn Service on Mt. Rubidoux, in southern 
California. Both poem and painting appear to us to 
possess the quality of inspiration. In contrast to these 
solemn offerings, yet equally fitting to the month, you 
are to have a long poem—two pages—count ’em also— 
by William R. Benét, imported Western singer for the 
New York symphony. “Down Along the Mountain” 
is a glad carol of spring in the cowboy country, and 
C. S. Price, who was a cowboy once, has drawn sym- 
pathetic marginal sketches. And in May—you shall 
see what you shall see! 


F. Spoe this is very pretty and timely, no doubt, but 
something more'substantial shoul follow a number 
containing two such articles of serious timeliness as 
“Why Gild the Flintlock?’ and “California Next?” 
which make March so significant an issue. Exactly. 
Do you happen to know, for example, just what our 
withdrawal ffom the Philippines would mean in our 
national history? Most of us have rather a vague idea 
of how the wave of American supremacy swept across 
the Pacific, touched the shores of Asia and receded. 
How about the ill-smelling flotsam such a wave may 
leave on far-away beaches? This is one of the ~~ 
articles put in the April number to take the curse o 

the verse—if you chance to feel that way about it. 
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COPYRIGHT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNATI 


F your furniture has become dull and discolored you will be interested in the follow- 
ing letter from the manufacturer of perhaps the finest furniture made in America: 


“We make a large amount of bedroom furniture and a considerable quantity $f it in 
the last few years has been finished in different shades of enamel. As some of this 
furniture is very fine it requires careful attention and we have found it necessary to 
issue the following instructions covering its care: 


“Use a weak solution of Ivory Soap suds, lukewarm. Apply with a soft cloth and 
dampen only about one square foot at a time, drying promptly with a chamois skin.” 


The above recipe practically is the same as the one we have published for many years 
in books of directions for the general household use of Ivory Soap. We recommend 
it for furniture and woodwork of every kind. 


Zs — 

fAS f This booklet, “Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap”, contains over a hundred recipes 
fx helpful especially at house-cleaning time. You may have a copy postpaid. 
| Address The Procter (& Gamble Co., Dept. 27-C, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“You're going to wear these,’’ announced Mary-Ann. 











“I’m not either,”’ declared Inez-Isabel 


Marrying Inez-Isabel 


By Kennett Harris 


I 
ERRY Hockaday sat on Levi 


Moseley’s front porch, clad in the 

bravery of his Sunday-go-to-meet- 

in’s, and looked squarely, steadily 
and with something of an air of pro- 
prietorship at Mary-Ann Moseley. Mary- 
Ann looked at Perry obliquely and with 
fleeting glances, and her expression would 
have puzzled a tolerably acute observer. 
But she smiled, and that was enough for 
him. Enough for the present. He was 
there and she was there and there was no 
probability that they would be disturbed 
for some time. 

Two reasons for that. One was that a 
couple of miles away, in a woodland glade 
on the margin of the gently murmuring 
Little Tarkio, a husky young man was 
murmuring not at all gently, as he gin- 
gerly felt a loosened front tooth with one 
hand and held a large cool pebble to his 
eye with the other. He was otherwise 
lamaged, and he was resolving to shun 


Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


When a man promises his sweetheart to 
marry her homely sister to somebody, 
somewhere, somehow, he has only him- 
self to blame for the results. Honest 
young Perry Hockaday made such a 
promise, but do you blame him after all? 





the Moseley front porch forevermore. The 
other reason was that Perry Hockaday 
was tolerably well fixed and Old Man Levi 
Moseley knew it and knew, moreover, that 
any interference with Perry was likely to 
be fraught with unpleasant consequences. 
Not that Perry was mean. He jist 
nachally happened to like having his own 
way, and being well fixed and weighing 
one-eighty, stripped, without a smear of 
fat and quicker’ a steel trap, not to 
mention his pistol shooting or the way he 
could flick a knife from the pa’m of his 


hand into anything you’d a mind to 
mention at twenty foot—why, he most 
ginerally had his own way. 

As to Mary-Ann Moseley—well, there 
had just penetrated to the Tarkio region 
a song about another Mary-Ann which 
the young bucks thought particularly 
applicable. The refrain began: 

“She’s a daisy, she’s a darling, 
She’s a dumpling, she’s a lamb.” 


Miss Moseley was a daisy, shore ’nough. 
She was also a darling, and her contours 
were sufficiently rounded to justify the 
dumpling part of it. But she was not 
exactly a lamb. 

“T—jinks! that knuckle’s sore,” said 
Perry, regarding his closed right fist. 

“T’m right glad of it,” said Mary-Ann. 
“T wish’t it was sorer. I wish’t pore Billy 
had tuck some of the conceit outen you.” 

“Two like him ’ud have their work cut 
out for them,” smiled Perry vaingloriously. 
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“They cert’n’y would, if they got it 
all,” Mary-Ann agreed, moving her chair 
farther away from his advance. 


perry laughed. He knew something 
about gals. Sometimes the sassier 
they are, the better sign it is. Jist bluff. 

“You might as well say the word now,” 
he urged. ‘“There hain’t no good reason 
why you shouldn’t. You cain’t look me 
in the eye and tell me that I’m p’ison to 

ou. 

“Cain’t I?” said Mary-Ann. And she 
did say so; but her manner was so far 
from convincing that Perry gave his chair 
another hitch and put his arm about her 
waist, only to withdraw it in the same 
instant with an exclamation that made 
Mary-Ann look at him reproachfully. 

“That’s a cuss word,” she accused. 

“*Tain’t neither,” Perry denied. “But 
if it was, I’d be jestified. Sticking pins 
into a body!” 

“A body kin keep his arm where it 
belongs, then,” said Mary-Ann. “There’s 
a right place for ever’thing.” She looked 
at him sidewise with a mischievous smile. 

“You're a-going for to take me,” Perry 
persisted. 

“T hain’t,” said Mary-Ann. “I hain’t 
a-going to take nobuddy—not until Inez- 
Isabel is married, anyway. I'd be a right 
cur’ous sort of a sister for to push in afore 
her after all she’s done for me. No, sir. 
When Inez-Isabel is married, maybe I'll 
think of marrying, myse’f; but not afore 
then, Mr. Hockaday.” 

“But she hain’t even got a beau,” pro- 
tested Perry. 

“That’s so,” said Mary-Ann. “And 
what makes it worse is she hain’t never 
had one. Cain’t you think of nobuddy?”’ 

Perry tilted his hat in an endeavor to 
stir his brain into activity by the familiar 
digital process. “For to marry Inez- 
Isabel? Why—er—I dunno either. I'll 
study on it, Mary-Ann. You shorely 
mean that, do you, Mary-Ann—not get- 
ting married till after she does?” 


“T shorely do,” said Mary-Ann. 


II 


ERRY Hockaday left the Moseley 

place that evening in a disturbed 
frame of mind. He had not lost self-con- 
fidence but at the same time there was 
no doubt that Mary-Ann was sort-of- 
cur’ous-acting. I—yinks! Inez-Isabel 
was nigh on to twenty-one, and as for 
looks— 

Joe Bridlow put it this-a-way: “If 
you'd lean Inez-Isabel up against a mud 
fence,” says Joe, “the fence wouldn’t 
look so daggone homely after all, and 
ekally, if you met Mary-Ann a-trailing a 
little red wagon behind her, chances are 
you wouldn’t take no partickler notice of 
the wagon.” 

And yit, considered Perry, with more 
acuteness than he usually displayed—and 
yit if Inez-Isabel wasn’t Mary-Ann’s 
sister, folks wouldn’t think she was so 
turrble onpleasant for to look at. You 
take Inez-Isabel by herse’f, not taking 
no ’count of Mary-Ann, and _ there’s 
homelier women raising fam’lies and mak- 
ing good men toe the line all over Atchi- 
son county. 


§ pon reflection comforted the young 
man to a great extent and he pro- 
ceeded to ponder in his mind the various 
ceatadenk 


males of his acquaintance. 
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It was not strictly necessary that they for to marry Mary-Ann Moseley and I’d 
should be young, he decided, and their like for to have the right kind of a brother- 
eligibility was almost entirely a matter of in-law. I’ve been studying out jist who 
single estate. Nevertheless, Perry re- I’d be willing to have marry Inez-Isabe! 
solved to do the best he possibly could and I don’t know nobuddy what’s more 
for his future sister-in-law. Asamember- deserving of her than what you are. I’ve 
to-be of her family, that would be his allus thought a heap of you, Cass, and |] 
duty; besides which, he liked Inez-Isabel want to see - prosper and thrive. | 
—liked her right well. Daggone if he wish you well and happy, as the feller 
hadn’t always thought a heap of her. says. Now don’t you say nothing. Keep 
Suthin’ about that gal . . . Therefore your haid shet and listen tome. You and 
he would begin at the top, and work me is good friends, Cass. You know I’m 
down the list, if he had to. There was a friend of yours and you jist think over 
Cassius Snell. Cass was a likely young what I’ve lan saying. Beauty hain’t 
feller and he wasn’t tangled up with no but skin deep, Cass. You come over 
petticut. Good worker, stiddy; Baptis’, weth me to Moseley’s tonight.” 
too, which ought to suit Old Man “T reckon you'll have to excuse me, 
Moseley. Worked his Pap’s place on Perry,” said Cass. “I cain’t do it.” 
third sheers, Cass did, and had a bunch “You don’t have to do more’n set 
of stock of his own. Why, cert’n’y! around a while and be sociable.” 
Cass Snell. “T know, but I reckon you'll have tc 
excuse me.” 
|e fpesengar ited was an energetic youn “You and me has always been good 
man, direct in his methods and friends, hain’t we? You'd jist as soon 
Early on have the Hockadays for friends as not, 
the following morning he rode out to wouldn’t you? I wouldn’t keer for to 
Snell’s farm. Cassius, a blond young fo’ce friendship on nobuddy. What’s 
hulk of a fellow, was in the creek meadow your objection to visiting around weth 
cocking timothy, with one blue eye on a me at my friend, Mr. Levi Moseley’s, 
dark cloud-bank in the west. e was Mr. Snell, sir?” 
grateful for Perry’s offered assistance, as “Perry,” replied Mr. Snell, ““you know 
that cloud looked like rain. daggone well what my objections is and 

“What brung you over, Perry?” he you know I think a heap of you and your 
asked, after they had been working with folks, but if this here is the favor you 
silent expedition for as long as ten min- come for to do me, I thank you kindly, 
utes. but I reckon jist the same you'll have to 

“T come for to do you a favor,” replied excuse me.” 

Hockaday. “Might as well tell you now. 
That rain won’t come a-nigh us.” sl you was a beauty yourse’f, I could 

“Right clever of you,” said Cass, with- understand your p’sition,” said Hock- 
out slackening speed, however. aday, eying his friend coldly and critic- 

“T’m that kind,” observed Perry. ally. “If you* wasn’t knock-kneed ‘and 
“Bo’n in me, reckon. Cass, you aim for pigeon-toed and if your face wasn’t so 
to take in the dance at Phil Giddings’? ~—much like a slab of cold mush left over 

“T don’t hold weth dancing,” Cass from supper and_ sprouting hair, 
answered gravely. wouldn’t be so much surprised.” 

“You’re like Inez-Isabel Moseley,” “That there is jist the reason I aim to 
remarked Perry. “She don’t neither. have good looks somers in my fam’ly,” 
There’s a mighty fine gal, Cass.” explained Snell good-naturedly. ‘Perry, 

“She cert’n’y had ought to be,” said it hain’t a-going to do you no good for to 
Cass, striding on to the next windrow. pick a fuss weth me.” 

“She cert’n’y is,” declared Perry, fol- | “I dunno but what it would do me a 
lowing him. “Neat as a pin, too, that right smart of good,” observed Hockaday 
gal, weth saving ways, and an elegant doubtfully. 
cook.” He glared at the imperturbable young 

“She had ought to be,” repeated Cass. yokel for a moment and then jabbed his 

“She is,” said Perry earnestly. ‘“Am- es fork into the ground and turned away. 
bitious as they make ’em, is Inez-Isabel, “You need somebuddy with brains in 
and for as slimsy as she looks, she’s as your fam’ly, too,’ he said over his 
stout as a mewl. Kind disposition. I shoulder. 
hain’t been around there so long but I’ve Ill 


took notice of that.” Here Perry spoke 
sincerely and truthfully. Mi fa more swains were checked off 
**Tain’t no more’n fair she should be,” Hockaday’s list before the day was 
Cass observed. over—Ab Freeden and Dick Wauchope. 
“She is,” said Perry. Ab pleaded a prior attachment to ’Liz- 
gets her’ll be lucky.” beth Padden—which nobody had sus- 
“The saying is, “A fool for luck.’ ”” Cass pected and even Ab had not been quite 
thriftily scraped up some spears of tim- sure of. Dick declared his intention of 
othy that the other had left. seeing the world before he settled down 
and was considering a trip either to 
ERRY frowned. ‘He won’t be no Hongkong, China, or Memphis, Tenn. 
fool. It’s because most of the boys “It wouldn’t be fair to no gal for to tie 
mound here is fools that she hain’t her up under such circumstances,” Dick 
ararried long ago. But some of these represented. ‘‘Mabbe when I get tired 
days a feller that knows what’s what, a_ of traveling and come back home—” 
feller weth two sharp eyes in a level haid “Tt may be too everlasting late then,” 
is a-goin’ for to snap Inez-Isabel up like said Hockaday. 
a toad ketching flies. Then he’ll live “T reckon I'll have to take my chances, 
happy and die rich.” Perry,” replied Dick, quite firmly. 
“He had ought to,” commented Cass. It was right discouraging. Perry told 
“He will,” said Perry. “Now stop for Mary-Ann so when he made his evening 
a minute and listen to me, Cass. apn (Continued on page 40) 


prompt as he was purposeful. 


“The man as 
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Marrying Inez-Isabel:. Kennett Harris 
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necessary to any plan of preparedness. 
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Washington National guardsmen doing the strenuous work of infantrymen, a part of the intensive training 
These troops are efficient, but in the absence of compulsory 
service comparatively few men enlist and wane —e skeleton bodies of troops are available 





Why Gild the Flintlock? 


Our Regular Army is a Costly Obsolete Mistake— Real 
Preparedness Demands a New Defense Foundation 


AWO years ago a priest of prepared- 
ness would have been a prophet 
without honor; today the country 
is converted to a conviction, the 

unanimity of which is without parallel in 
our legislative history. The conviction 
is that something must be done. Yet no 
one knows exactly what it is that should 
be done. Not one propagandist has ad- 
vanced with a plan and championed it 
with the statement, 

“This fits our needs.” 

And in this singularly idea-less wilder- 
ness, no sound is heard save the rumble 
of vox populi: 

“Something must be 


By Arthur Dunn 


threatened point in—charitably—ten 
days. 

Judging puddings by their eating, cred- 
iting nothing but the result, admitting, 
but not considering, overhead charges, 
our present preparedness system costs 
$4000 per man on the battle line per year. 

Considering the growing American 
passion for business efficiency, it is re- 
markable that more has not been said— 


from the standpoint of the efficiency en- 


gineer—of this result compared with that 
of the present military systems of the 
world. The comparison has startling 
results. 


HE United States can assemble at the 
danger point 20,000 men in ten days 
—maybe. itince and Germany had 
1,500,000 ready in four days. The Eu- 
ropean reserves could be mobilized at 
least twice as fast as the American regu- 
lars. Both France and Germany spent 
less than $200,000,000 a year to obtain 
this result; the United States spent $100,- 
000,000 per annum. In 
other words, disregarding 
the disparity of num- 





done.” 

Something is going to 
be done, but if no one 
knows what it should be, 
it is not hard to see 
what it will be. 

A political sop will 
be tossed to a clamor- 
ous Cerberus. We shall 
have no more than a 
makeshift stop-gap, a 
mess of “molasses to 
catch flies’—a nothing. 
The seven days’ wonder 
will die and we shall 
have lapsed back into 
that lethargy that has 
so long been content 
with the sort of business 
eficiency that spends 
$100,000,000 every year 
and admits that the net 
result is an ability to 
put 20,000 men on the 
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Citizen soldiers plotting a target moving miles at 
sea; working out data that permit the 
behind the guns’’ to destroy an 
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‘men 
enemy’’ ship 


bers, the regular Ameri- 
can military machine 
has, unit for unit, one- 
thirtieth the efficiency 
of the standard Euro- 
pean establishments. 

There shall be no 
muckraking in this arti- 
cle. Startling as the pre- 
ceding paragraph may 
seem, it will not be difh- 
cult to demonstrate that 
only the evolutionary 
development of our vig- 
orous young nation and 
not any man, party, 
bureau or system has 
been to blame. 

The problem of our 
first hundred years has 
been that of internal 
development. We have 
blanketed a wilderness 
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Why Gild the Flintlock? 
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cisco armory. 





Coast Artillery Reserves of California’s National Guard drilling with a mortar dummy at the San Fran- 
Such artillerymen as these made a phenomenal record at Fort Winfield Scott in A915 by 
hitting a moving target three times out of three shots at 6800 yards, firing 800-pound projectiles 




















with a mantle of civilization and wealth 
and it has called all our attention inward. 
We brushed the nations distantly and the 
result has been a nation without an extra- 
national sense. We permitted the trade 
of South America to escape; we allowed 
our merchant marine to be crowded from 
the sea. Foreign trade was, to us, not 
vital. But seated astride our undeveloped 
resources, it little becomes us to condemn 
other nations for external aggressiveness. 
Competition was the vital thing with 
every country of our rank save us—with 
whom it was an incident, a dilettantism. 
Che nineteenth century brought an ex- 
perience to Europe as different from its 
gift to us as black is different from white. 
It left continental nations armed for 
aggression, lean and hardened by the 
years that led to the present conflict. It 
left us fattened and lethargic, knowing 
nothing of the real nature of the silent 
combat. Yet as competition had made 
them great, internal development had 
made us great, and in 1914, standing as 
an equal in the forum, we had not seen 
what a century had done to them. Feel- 
ing as the century had made us feel, we 
did not think that they would fight; 
knowing the little we knew, we did not 


dream that they would fight after the 
manner in which they have fought. 
The terrific object-lesson that came 


when six of these giants rushed upon each. 


other with the unconcealed weapons that 
our purblind eyes had refused to see, has 
searingly blazoned one conclusion: 

“We have no arms.” 

The preparedness agitation has been 
called hysteria. If it is hysterical, after a 
half-century of inertia, to wake and see 
the thing that is shaken like a bloody 
scalp before one’s eyes, then the prepared- 
ness unrest is hysteria. It me it on 
has a hysterical element which lies in 
this: We have taken no time to consider 
just what weapons we need. We have 
thought it enough to say “Something 
must be done.” 


ERHAPS it would be best if before 
demanding preparedness we consider 
what preparedness means. 

The treaty that followed the defeat of 
the Prussians at Jena aimed at the per- 
petual subjugation of Prussia by requir- 
ing that only a small force be kept in arms. 
The stipulation was evaded by the 
Kiimper system which may be epito- 
mized as follows: 





“Make the army a school; put the 
greatest possible number of men through 
in the shortest possible time. Organize 
the graduates, provide equipment, so 
systematize the whole that at the tap of a 
drum there will spring into armed acme 
an equipped force of as many times the 
standing army as is determined by divid- 
ing the years from the beginning by the 
years it takes to make a soldier.” 


HUS was born the idea of the Nation 

in Arms. Ascompetition in trade and 
rivalry in peace seemed to demand the 
possibility of power for war, the scheme 
expanded until, in 1870, its execution as- 
tonished the world. 

The Franco-Prussian war did not pre- 
sent to us the object-lesson of the present 
conflict, because at that time there were, 
within the continental limits of the 
United States, perhaps a million and a 
half trained and veteran soldiers. The 
lesson was, however, that it was not an 
army in the old sense that swept across 
France. It was a nation armed. But we 
did not grasp that lesson. European na- 
tions learned it. Japan learned it. Tur- 
key and the little Balkan states learned 
it. England used what has proved a 
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sapient variant by suiting her prepared- 
ness program to the sea. 

To avoid multiplicity of issues it must 
be assumed that the American nation is 
convinced that the profession of arms has 
become so specialized that a man may 
not be wafted from his place in civil ranks 
to the battlefield without some training. 
This individual training is the first requi- 
site in the modern conception of pre- 
paredness. Briefly it may be stated to 
comprise the following accomplishments: 

1. To shoot a long-range, high-power 
rifle accurately. 

2. To march long distances. 

3. To live under the rigorous condi- 
tions of out-of-doors without losing 
efficiency through sickness. 

4. So to acquire the mechanism of 
minor tactics as to properly apply individ- 
ual endeavor to the accomplishment of 
the collective end. 

Individual fitness is then the first 
requisite. But a force composed of indi- 
we Bs is a mob—a weapon which may 
be compared to a properly organized 
regiment as a hatful of loose sand com- 
pares to a brick bat. 

Minor organization of the resources of 
men is the next necessity. 

It has been told that German reservists 
reporting even from America had only to 
go to the proper building at their woh. 
zation point, walk to the proper locker, 
take off their civilian clothes and replace 
them with a uniform from a prepared and 
assembled field kit, complete to the shoe 
laces and the emergency ration. There 
was no confusion about their place in 
their company, regiment and corps, and 
it cannot be doubted that the organ- 
ized system of equipment was efficacious 
enough to place them on the firing line in 
four days. This then is the next step in 
preparedness—systematization of the al- 
ready trained individuals as it applies to 
the actual organization of the smaller 
military units. 


AN American in Germany at the out- 
break of the war reports that on the 
first day of mobilization, in the city on 
the Rhine where he was staying, construc- 
tion of an immense mess-shed and rest 
station began instantly and, notwith- 
standing the paralysis of civilian labor, 
was carried to completion with a swiftness 
that would have shamed the bungalow 
builder of a Western town boomer. Com- 
mercial traffic on all railroad lines stopped 
instantly. Long before the war a fore- 
handed system had been worked out 
which had so considered every ounce of 
Germany’s economic resource, that under 
every conceivable form of threatened 
stress that resource could be applied to 
the accomplishment of any desired end, 
without a moment’s hesitation, uncer- 
tainty ordelay.. 

Instances could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Enough has been said faintly to 
suggest what Europe means when it 
speaks of preparedness. 

First, the individual is trained and en- 
abled to fulfil the obligations of citizen- 
ship. 

Second, the tactical organization of the 
resource of men is complete. 

Third, the material economic resource 
of the country is systematized with the 
end of war in view. 

In a word, preparedness means the or- 
ganization of the nation into a great 
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team. It means the end of armies and 
the substitution of armed nations as the 
effective force in future wars. 


5 he understand the gap that lies be- 
tween this and our own plan it is 
necessary to recount a modicum of his- 
tory. 

When our constitution was framed 
nothing of this had been dreamed of. 
Preparedness then consisted of a standing 
army of sufficient strength to force the 
mandate of an aristocratic few-on the 
suffering many. Soldiers were paid by and 
for this non-democratic centralized force 
called government. Government was not 
of the people and neither was the army 
which supported that government. Ar- 
mies were not national institutions. 
They were the paid instruments of a force 
against which at that time the popular 
mind was rebelling. They were organ- 
ized for a purpose and according to a 
scheme inimical to democracy. 

“He has kept among us, in times of 
peace, standing armies, without the 
consent of our legislatures” read the 
Declaration of Independence, and it 
voiced the very protest that became a cry 
in‘our own rebellion and rose to a maniacal 
shriek in France. It was in this state of 
national affairs that our constitution was 
drafted. When we established our politi- 
cal inhibition against the maintenance of 
armies we were speaking against the mer- 
cenary hirelings of tyrannical power. The 
idea of a nation in arms had not been 
born. 

Certainly ‘it is not President Poincaré 
for whom armed France is fighting at 
this hour. In the sense in which we con- 
sidered King George’s soldiers in 1776, 
France has no army. There is a distinc- 
tion with a difference between the army 
of France and France armed. 

We have maintained an army for a 
hundred years, and, introspective and 
hermetical nation that we are, we have 
insisted on keeping alive the very out- 
worn and hateful tradition against which 
we rose at Lexington. With this fact 
established, we may be able now to un- 
derstand why our army has, in effect, 
cost us $4000 a year for every effective 
unit of preparedness—we have insisted on 
going into the labor market for hireling 
Fighting men in the perpetuation of an out- 
worn thought. 

Here will be found the reason for our 
stupendous extravagance. It certainly 
requires no extensive comparison to see 
that we cannot afford to expand our 
present plan to compete with the pre- 
paredness of other nations. Its peace- 
time cost is prohibitive; its war-time 
efficiency is admittedly nil. 


HE general result of all that has been 

said is voiced in the popular demand 
that “something” be done. Many plans 
have been advanced and some of them 
have taken the form of bills before Con- 
gress at this moment. These bills fall 
into two general classes. 

First, the increased-army schemes. 
This idea is simply that the present es- 
tablishment be enlarged regardless of 
cost. It frankly perpetuates the hired- 
army system and ut element of our 
"paaag anachronism. It simply bulks it 

igger. 

Second, the supplemental army scheme. 
This idea retains the present army as it 


is and adds to it a second force composed 
of citizens who volunteer to assume with- 
out compensation two binding burdens; 
first, to give up a period of their useful! 
life to what is known as intensive training; 
second, to covenant for a certain number 
of years to place themselves uncondi- 
tionally at the call of the state. Without 
discussing the manifest defects of this 
second scheme, two very striking things 
may be said of both. 

No champion of either claims that it is 
more than a piece of a loaf. No one even 
suggests that either is remotely adequate 
to our needs. 

Both retain intact the present ad- 
mittedly obsolescent idea of our hundred- 
million-dollar army without a scintilla of 
change. It seems incomprehensible but 
it is true that neither of these schemes, 
nor any other plan that has hitherto been 
advocated, proposes to lay an irreverent 
finger on the existing hoary error fossil- 
ized in the regular army. 

Our present army consis*s of a fixed 
number of regiments, batteries and com- 
panies—unit organizations maintained 
during peace at, let us say, sixty per cent 
of their total war strength. Within this 
organization is concentrated practicall 
all of our national military talent. it 
comprises all our experts, our teaching 
force, our laboratory of military method. 
It is admittedly inadequate to patrol our 
southern border. 

It is platiteMdinously called a nucleus. 
In the event of war, from the ranks of its 
officers would come all the trainers, ex- 
perts and professional talent necessary to 
the Herculean task of creating the sole 
reliance of this country—a_ volunteer 
army quickly carved from the raw. Yet 
we have practically no surplus of officers. 
This withdrawal would paralyze the 
army’s commissioned personnel. 

At the same time that the officers were 
leaving to join the volunteer organiza- 
tions, there would be added to the regular 
ranks forty per cent of raw recruits. A 
large proportion of petty officers would 
have been withdrawn for volunteer duty 
and the influx of recruits would demoral- 
ize the leaderless units. A statement of 
the system is amply sufficient for its con- 
demnation. Yet it costs $100,000,000. 
It is backed by the national guard. It is 
most difficult to mention this wonderfully 
patriotic body of men with anything but 
praise, but under their present handicaps 
it would be impossible for supermen to 
succeed. It is enough to say that the 
system is noneffective. 


E have traced the development and 

the present status of the modern 
conception of preparedness. Then in 
stating what our own system is, and has 
been, we have outlined a perfect antith- 
esis of any idea of preparedness. Our 
yearly outlay does buy us a small force 
of trained men. What it does not buy is 
national preparedness. It does not buy 
partial preparedness. Considering pre- 
aredness as a national commodity, the 
Sahas million dollars spent annually 
on the mobile field army buys nothing 
at all. This force is not mobile. Despite 
its insignificant size it cannot be concen- 
trated anywhere speedily; it is not elastic; 
it cannot be expanded readily; if expan- 
sion is attempted, its efficiency drops 
automatically. It is an out-of-date, 

(Continued on page 95) 
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“This hard lump that presses against 
your side, Friend Blossom, 
is an automatic” 


The Price of Stupidity 


HREE men, just after nightfall, 

stood talking and smiling in one 

corner of the Cutler Hotel lobby. 

They were a tall, thin, light Mexi- 
can, a short, stout, medium-complected 
Mexican, and a middle-sized, very dark 
Mexican—so dark that only his straight 
black hair and Spanish mustache saved 
him from suspicion when he sat in the 
white folks’ part of a street car. 

There was nothing in particular about 
the appearance of this trio to differentiate 
them from a dozen other groups that com- 
bined with tourists, traveling men and 
townfolk in to dinner to fill the room. 
Sooner or later most of the better class of 
Mexican refugees come to the Cutler. 
en thousand of them, more or less, have 
foregathered in this wide, lofty-ceilinged 
lobby, as guests or loafers, since that sur- 
rising day when little Don Panchito 
Madero gave old Don Porfirio Diaz his 
comeuppance. 


By J. Frank Davis 
Illustrated by Arthur Cahill 


They meet and gossip and smile, and 
plot and intrigue and smile, and lift hats 
courteously and shake hands warmly and 
smile. And if, as they clasp right hands 
in brotherly greeting, they affectionately 
tap one another with their lefts, it is 
merely that ounce of precaution whereby 
one gentleman ascertains whether or not 
another gentleman has a knife suspended 
from the left armhole of his waistcoat or 
ingeniously concealed under the back of 
his coat, just below the collar. 

Some of them are millionaires, and 
some of them were, and most of them 
hope to be. The more impecunious do not 
live at the Cutler, but they pick their 
teeth there. The everchanging groups 


represent every Mexican faction that had 
to come away and cannot yet with safety 


gohome. For the language heard it might 
sometimes be esteemed a Spanish club. 

Behind the three vari-colored Mexicans 
above referred to, a great oil painting of 
the late General Sam Houston, whose 
opinion of all Mexicans was low, looked 
down unsmilingly. They talked with 
lowered voices, using English and Spanish 
indiscriminately. 


I THINK, by the way, it is going to be 
possible to tell this story without using 
a single Spanish word, unprecedented and 
erhaps unprofessional though that may 
ts All the characters spoke both lan- 
guages except the hero, who didn’t need 
to. So sometimes, as the plot develops, 
they will be speaking Spanish and some- 
times they will be speaking Bnglish. The 
intelligent reader can figure it out for him- 
self if he feels it necessary. The main 
point, after all, is what they said, not in 
what language they said it. 
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tT middle-sized, very dark Mexican 
was delicately manipulating a 

toothpick. 

“T have found just the man for our 
undertaking,” he said. “He was recom- 
mended to me by Mr. —— I can’t say his 
name, the latter part of which is demibo- 
populous—the Greek, you know, who 
conducts the Elite, where I have just 
dined. The man is a Yankee.” 

“Naturally,” said the short, stout, 
medium-complected Mexican. “You 
would not get a Mexican chauffeur for 
such a task, my dear Zarza.” 

“T mean,” explained Zarza, “that he is 
from the northern part of this accursed 
country—such a man as these people of 
the South call Yankees.” 

“Exquisitely droll, these distinctions,” 
murmured the tall, thin, light Mexican. 

“Such a Yankee, my dear general,” 
continued Zarza, turning to him, “is a 
most fit person for our Sexle errand to- 
night. They are more stupid than the 
gringos of the South—much more stupid. 
Always you may note that they are re- 
ferred to disparagingly. Were we to em- 
ploy a car from one of the large com- 
panies, perhaps there might be difficul- 
ties. These native Texas chauffeurs, in 
dealing with Spanish peoples, are what, 
in their vernacular, we should call ‘wise 
ones.” For an expedition like this we do 
not desive ‘wise ones’.” 

“Quite right, colonel,” replied the tall, 
light man. “Quite right and thoughtful. 
And the automobile? The load will be 
heavy.” 

“An excellent touring car, I am told,” 
said Zarza, “and the Yankee himself 
drives it, although he is one of the owners 
of the livery garage.” 

“How does he understand the errand?” 

“T talked briefly with him over the 
telephone. He knows he is to carry some 
gentlemen to Laredo. Probably he appre- 
ciates there will be luggage. He must. 
He asked seventy-five dollars. He would 
never ask more than sixty if he did not 
expect to carry ammunition.” 

“When will he know that he is to go 
i 
“S-s-sh! On the road. I will attend to 
that at the fitting moment. See? I 
think this is he who comes.” 


HE three focused their attention on a 

thin man of medium height, wearing 
on his arm a chauffeur’s badge, who had 
just entered the lobby. 

He had a long sharp nose, a long thin 
neck, hair of that indeterminate shade 
that nobody can ever remember, and big, 
innocent china-blue eyes. He was 
twenty-five or forty years old. As he 
crossed the lobby he glanced from group 
to group with little inquisitive birdlike 
twists of the head. 

“Your judgment is excellent,’ whis- 
pered the tall, light man who had been 
called “general” to Zarza. “Just the 
kind of man we want.” 

The innocent big eyes of the chauffeur 
spied the three Mexicans looking in his 
direction. He quickened his steps, smil- 
ing amiably. 

“Either of you gentlemen Mr. Zarza?” 
he asked, in a dialect that no traveled 
American would have hesitated to diag- 
nose as State o’ Maine. Mr. Zarza bowed. 

Amos P. Blossom was a typical San 
Antonio chauffeur. That is to say, he 
was born in Kittery, Maine, where his 
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father worked in the navy yard, learned 
the machinist trade at Saco, went to Bos- 
ton as a car mechanic when the lure of 
the great city called, and traveled to 
southwest Texas to valet the automo- 
biles of an Albany millionaire with one 
lung. Sending for a relative from back 
home to be his partner, he went into the 
livery business there when the one lung 
and the millionaire quit their activities 
together. 

he middle-sized, dark Mr. Zarza in- 
troduced the newcomer to Mr. Ramon 
Sanchez, tall and light, and Mr. Avarista 
Gonzales, short, stout and medium-com- 
plected. They all shook hands and the 
three Mexicans lifted their hats and 
smiled most charmingly. 


mM: Blossom got down to business 
without delay. “I didn’t just get 
what you wanted, except that it was a 
trip to Laredo,” he said. “Three passen- 
gers, I understood.” 

“True. We three.” 

“And you said you have to get there in 
time to catch the seven thirty-six train 
out of Nueva Laredo, across the river— 
be in Laredo, say, about six-thirty.” 

“Quite correct. Though you could do 
the distance much more quickly if you 
had to, could you not?” 

“T could,” said Amos, “but it would be 
harder on the tires.” 

Of course what he said was “hahduh on 
the ti-i-uhs,” but this is not a dialect story. 

“If it was speed you was after,” he 
added, wagging his head dubiously, “I 
couldn’t think of doing it for seventy-five 
dollars. That’s a sort of special rate, any- 
way.” He dropped his voice to a con- 
fidential tone. “I wouldn’t want any of 
you gentlemen to let it get out that I 
made a price like that.” 

Mr. Zarza ignored the confidence and 
looked at his watch. ‘‘When can we 
start?” 

“The car’s right outside, all ready,” 
replied Blossom. He led the way. 

“We go first to No. 136 San Sebastian 
avenue fora trunk or two,” remarked Zarza 
as he took the seat beside the chauffeur. 

“Why, I declare!’’ said Blossom 
blankly. “I don’t believe I could take 
any baggage. Not at that price. I tell 
you, gentlemen, a great, long trip like 
this is awful rough on a car.” 

“Of course you can take some baggage 
—one little trunk,” protested Mr. Zarza. 

“We-e-ll, I might take one. We'll go 
up and look at it—if it ain’t too heavy.” 

e kicked his clutch. 

At No. 136 San Sebastian avenue—any 
Mexican in town could have told you 
which junta had that house for its head- 
quarters—Zarza and Gonzales went in 
and returned in a few moments stagger- 
ing under the weight of a large and ob- 
viously very heavy trunk. 

“Tut, tut, tut! Oh, dear me!’ ex- 
claimed Blossom as they lowered it very 
carefully to the sidewalk and wiped their 
faces. “I couldn’t carry a heavy trunk 
like that—not for seventy-five dollars. 
Goodness, no! My partner would never 
forgive me. Gracious! We’d lose money. 
What’s in it that makes it so heavy?” 


Ms: Zarza did not hear the question. 
“The trunk has to go,” he said posi- 
tively. “If you have to have more money, 
we will make it eighty dollars.” 

“Eighty? My, my, I couldn’t. Hon- 








est, I couldn’t,” protested Blossom ear- 


nestly. “I’d like to, gentlemen. Goodness 
knows I would. But with all that 
weight—. Golly! Think what it’ll do to 
my tires on those bad roads down near 
the border. Honest to goodness, gentle- 
men, I just can’t do it for a cent less than 
ninety.” 


ee X TE need to start. It is getting late, 


colonel,” whispered the tall and light 


Mr. Sanchez to the perspiring Mr. Zarza.- 


“There is no time to change our plans.” 

“All right,” agreed Zarza, ungraciously. 
“Tt’s ninety.” 

“And if you don’t mind,” suggested 
Blossom, “we might sort of save time by 
settling up now, in case of fire, as the 
feller says. You know, gentlemen, ! 
don’t question your—” 

Mr. Sanchez interrupted. “In the 
name of the saints, shall we ever ge: 
started? Listen, friend. Fifty dollars 

ou can have now and forty at Laredo 

hat is the best. Take it or go back tc 
your garage and the devil go with you.”’ 

“Well, if that’s the best you can do, | 
s’pose—” 

Mr. Zarza separated fifty dollars from 2 
goodly roll and Blossom put it away care- 

ully. Zarza and Gonzales prepared t 
lift the trunk into the tonneau. 

“Tf I might make a little suggestion—” 
said the chauffeur, buttoning his coat and 
pulling on his gauntlets. “It ain’t really 
none of may business, as you might say, 
but those guns and cartridges and things 
would stow a lot easier right on the floor, 
and the trunk wouldn’t : in your way. 
And it would save a little weight on the 
springs,” he added. 

Mr. Gonzales looked at Mr. Zarza and 
Mr. Zarza looked at Mr. Sanchez. They 
all looked at Mr. Blossom,. who looked 
merely helpfully interested. 

“That is wisdom,” said Sanchez, and 
forthwith the trunk was opened and its 
contents distributed about the car— 
rifles, pistols, ammunition boxes, a sur- 
prisingly large quantity of war supplies 
for the space they occupied. Zarza and 
Gonzales carried the empty trunk back 
to the house and brought out a few more 
boxes of cartridges which they added to 
the store in the car, not without protest 
from Blossom. They climbed to their 
seats and the car set out smartly for the 
southern outskirts of the city. 


| rmcveiag: the four years in which revo- 
lutions have been the king of Mexican 
outdoor sports the official attitude of the 
United States has varied. During cer- 
tain seasons it has been quite laudable to 
ship munitions of war across the border; 
at others such an act has been highly 
reprehensible. The incidents herein re- 
counted occurred during one of the peri- 
ods when gun-running was a mortal sin. 
Down on the northern banks of the Rio 
Grande were alert cavalrymen to demon- 
strate this mortality when necessary. 

It was in no wise illegal to transport 
munitions to Laredo, on this side of 
the river. Getting them into Mexico was 
another. matter. That, however, was no 
concern of Amos P. Blossom, who took 
the road to the south and rolled smoothly 
into the country under the light of a 
moon that had risen early and would set 
at midnight. 

From San Antonio to Laredo as the 
buzzard flies might be at least a thousand 
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miles, but a crow could do it in a hundred 

and fifty and the highway i is fairly direct. 
It was half-past eight o'clock when the 
automobile passed the last electric light 
in the city’s suburbs. Seventeen miles an 
hour would get them into Laredo with 
time to spare. The chauffeur drove his 
car at a little better than that speed. 

“Can’t we go a little faster, driver?” 
asked Zarza an hour later. 

“No need of it. Barring a flat, we'll be 
in Laredo at this rate by half-past five, 
and you'll have time to eat breakfast this 
side the river if you 
want to before going 
over to get your train.’ 

“You've made the 
trip before?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“At cane? And with 
this kind of a load?” 

‘‘Now, mister,” said 
Blossom. ‘‘You would- 
n’t want me to answer 
any questions by and 
by about this trip, 
would you? S’pose we 
don’t talk about any 
others. A close mouth 
turneth away wrath, as 
the feller says.” 

‘I don’t suppose any- 
body ever stopped you 
—made youa holdup— 
on such a trip? 

‘What do you mean, 
a holdup? Soldiers, 
secret service men or 
just thieves?” 

“Oh, thieves. Sol- 
diers and secret service 
they are down by the 
Rio Grande, eh? But 
not up here. I mean 
robbers. You carry a 
pistol, of course, so if 
they should— 

“Well, now, to tell 
you the truth, Mister 
Zarza, I don’t,” con- 
fessed Amos candidly. 
“Il got one—a_ good 
one—a great big thirty- 
eight, but I keep it at 


ee 


nay 





the right. You will come back upon this 
road eight miles beyond the town.” 

“Good, Ricardo,” approved Sanchez, 
and Zarza translated the new program to 
Blossom, who became perturbed. 

“My, my!” he exclaimed blankly. 
“Thar $ an awful bad road. It'll be aw ful 
tough on the springs, and what it’ll do to 
the tires—. Can’t we go through the 
town, fast?” 

“No, no!’ exclaimed the man who had 
stopped them. “The number of the car 
is known. They would telephone.” 
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straight road to Laredo and not any trip 
all over south Texas. I want you to feel 
satisfied that I ain’t taking any advan- 
tage and—” 

“Peace!” “It is suffi- 
cient.” 

“Let’s go!’ echoed Zarza, in the South- 
western vernacular, as the car took the 
turn to the left. 

For fifteen miles or more there was no 
chance for conversation, had any one de- 
sired to indulge 1 in it. Blossom had said 
the road was “awful.” This proved to 

be, if anything, an un- 


cried Sanchez. 


»,  derstatement. When, 
* at something after 
eleven o'clock, they 


came again to the main 
highway, with the town 
A of Devine behind them, 
} every bruised and bat- 
} tered occupant of the 
car breathed a sigh of 
relief. 


ND now,” said 

Zarza in a soft 
voice to Blossom, “‘open 
her up. Make time.” 

“Sure,” agreed the 
chauffeur. “‘We’llmake 
twenty an hour from 
®| now on and that'll get 
# us into—” 

“We'll make thirty- 
five. friend.” Zarza’s 
voice was not exactly 
pleasant and Blossom 
; suddenly noticed that 

the men in the tonneau 
| were leaning forward 
and displaying much 
interest in the conversa- 
tion. “There is a ford 
eleven miles above La- 
redo. You will cross 
a it before daylight.” 

“Cross a ford? Go 
over into Mexico? Take 
this car across. the 

° 59) , - 
A | river?” Blossom’s voice 
| was pitched hysteric- 
ally. His china-blue 
eyes stared with horror. 





the garage. I used to F | “Goodness, no!” He 
carry it inthe carsome, | ’ began to slow down. 

but was sonervous for soe ae “This hard lump that 
fear the blamed thing ™ satan iciieaaemeeiniieiinaaie = presses against your 
would go off that it Mr. Gonzales searched Mr. Blossom with a dexterity that side, Friend Blossom, 


bothered my driving. 

We don’t have pistols 

much where I come 

from. I couldn’t seem to get the hang 
of having one around. Whoa, Bill! 
What’s that?” 


” the glare of the headlights suddenly 
appeared a man waving a white hand- 
kerchief. Blossom applied his brakes. The 
man in front stood focused in the bright 
illumination. 

“St > 4a Ricardo!” 
suddenly. ‘“‘Stop!’’ 

The man with the handkerchief began 
to talk excitedly almost before the wheels 
had ceased revolving. “They are watch- 
ing for you in Devine,” he cried, waving 
an arm vaguely ahead of the car. “They 
will telephone the border when you pass. 
You must go around.” 

“The road?” 

“Tt is just ahead. A turn to the left 
and, after a few kilometers, another to 


exclaimed Sanchez 


indicated some previous practice 


“We must go around, as this friend 
says,” insisted Zarza. 

“Well, if we’ve gotta, we’ve gotta, I 
s’pose. But, I say, gentlemen” — Blos- 
som turned in his seat to argue the point 
—“it ain’t just fair to expect me to go all 
that distance out of the way for ninety 
dollars. Tl leave it tc you, when you 
come to think of the wear and tear on 
the—” 


ROM the tonneau came in the voice of 

Sanchez an impatient interruption. 
“Tn the name of Saint Peter, shall we talk 
here all night? A hundred dollars, then, 
and let us be off!” 

“You know I don’t aim to drive no 
sharp bargain nor anything,” said Blos- 
som, as he faced about and threw in his 
clutch, “but business is business, and 
when I made the deal it was for the 





is an automatic,” re- 
marked Zarza. “Our 
friends in the tonneau 
also have automatics. ‘Two of us, if it 
should be necessary,, can run this car. 


We are going across the river. Let her 
out!” 
“Lord!” The down 


sweat poured 
Blossom’s face, but he chimed orders. 
“Say, now,” he said, after a few moments. 
“You wouldn’t murder a man and steal 
a three-thousand-dollar automobile just 
to run a few hundred dollars’ worth of 
guns, would you?” 

“There is more than a matter of guns, 
Mister Yankee. Our friend Sanchez is 
needed by his chief, and certain meddle- 
some people have said he cannot cross the 
line.” He paused. “Is. it necessary to 
keep this gun where it is?” he asked. 

“No. For mercy’s sake, take it away. 
I ain’t no fightin’ character. [’ll go if I 
have to. But, gracious! The border 

(Continued on page go) 
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HE middle-sized, very dark Mexican 
was delicately manipulating a 
toothpick. 

“T have found just the man for our 
undertaking,” he said. “He was recom- 
mended to me by Mr. I can’t say his 
name, the latter part of which is demibo- 
populous—the Greek, you know, who 
conducts the Elite, where I have just 
dined. The man is a Yankee.” 

“Naturally,” said the short, stout, 
medium-complected Mexican. “You 
would not get a Mexican chauffeur for 
such a task, my dear Zarza.” 

i | mean,” explained Zarza, “that he is 
from the northern part of this accursed 
country—such a man as these people of 
the South call Yankees.” 

“Exquisitely droll, these distinctions,” 
murmured the tall, ‘thin, light Mexican. 
“Such a Yankee, my dear general,” 
continued Zarza, turning to him, “is a 
most fit person for our little errand to- 
night. They are more stupid than the 
gringos of the South—much more stupid. 
Always you may note that they are re- 
ferred to disparagingly. Were we to em- 
ploy a car from one of the large com- 
panies, perhaps there might be difficul- 
ties. These native Texas chauffeurs, in 
dealing with Spanish peoples, are what, 
in their vernacular, we should call ‘wise 
ones.’ For an expedition like this we do 
not desire ‘wise ones’.” 

“Quite right, colonel,” 





replied the tall, 


light man. “Quite right and thoughtful. 
And the automobile? The load will be 
heavy.” 


“An excellent touring car, I am told,” 
said Zarza, ‘and the Yankee himself 
drives it, although he is one of the owners 
of the livery garage.” 

“How does he understand the errand?” 

“T talked briefly with him over the 
telephone. He knows he is to carry some 
gentlemen to Laredo. Probably he appre- 
ciates there will be luggage. He must. 
He asked seventy-five dollars. He would 
never ask more than sixty if he did not 
expect to carry ammunition.” 

“W hen will he know that he is to go 
to—” 

“S-s-sh! On the road. I will attend to 
that at the fitting moment. See? 
think this is he who comes.’ 


HE three focused their attention on a 

thin man of medium height, wearing 
on his arm a chauffeur’s badge, who had 
just entered the lobby. 

He had a long sharp nose, a long thin 
neck, hair of that indeterminate shade 
that nobody can ever remember, and big, 
innocent china-blue eyes. He was 
twenty-five or forty years old. As he 
crossed the lobby he glanced from group 
to group with little inquisitive birdlike 
twists of the head. 

“Your judgment is excellent,’ whis- 
pered the tall, light man who had been 
called “general” to Zarza. “Just the 
kind of man we want.” 

The innocent big eyes of the chauffeur 
spied the three Mexicans looking in his 
direction. He quickened his steps, smil- 
ing amiably. 

“Either of you gentlemen Mr. Zarza?” 
he asked, in a dialect that no traveled 
American would have hesitated to diag- 
nose as State o’ Maine. Mr. Zarza bowed. 

Amos P. Blossom was a typical San 
Antonio chauffeur. That is to say, he 


was born in Kittery, Maine, where his 
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father worked in the navy yard, learned 
the machinist trade at Saco, went to Bos- 
ton as a car mechanic when the lure of 
the great city called, and traveled to 
southwest Texas to valet the automo- 
biles of an Albany millionaire with one 
lung. Sending for a relative from back 
home to be his partner, he went into the 
livery business there when the one lung 
and the millionaire quit their activities 
toge ether. 

he middle-sized, dark Mr. Zarza in- 
troduced the newcomer to Mr. Ramon 
Sanchez, tall and light, and Mr. Avarista 
Gonzales, short, stout and medium-com- 
plected. They all shook hands and the 
three Mexicans lifted their hats and 
smiled most charmingly. 


M& Blossom got | down to business 
without delay. “I didn’t just get 
what you wanted, except that it was a 
trip to Laredo,” he said. “Three passen- 
gers, I understood.” 

“True. We three.” 

‘And you said you have to get there in 
time to catch the seven thirty-six train 
out of Nueva Laredo, across the river— 
be in Laredo, say, about six-thirty.” 

“Quite correct. Though you could do 
the distance much more quickly if you 
had to, could you not?” 

“T could,” said Amos, 
harder on the tires.” 

Of course what he said was “hahduh on 


“but it would be 


est, I couldn’t,” protested Blossom ear- 
nestly. “I’d like to, gentlemen. Goodness 
knows I would. But with all that 
weight—. Golly! Think what it’ll do to 
my tires on those bad roads down near 
the border. Honest to goodness, gentle- 
men, I j just can *t do it for a cent less than 
ninety.’ 


as E need to start. It is getting late, 

colonel,” whispered the tall and light 

Mr. Sanchez to the perspiring Mr. Zarza. 
“There is no time to change our plans.” 

“All right,” age eed Zarza, ungraciously. 
“Tt’s ninety.’ 

“And if you don’t mind,” suggested 
Blossom, “we might sort of save time by 
settling up now, in case of fire, as the 
feller says. You know, gentlemen, I 
don’t question your—” 

Mr. Sanchez interrupted. “In the 
name of the saints, shall we ever get 
started? Listen, friend. Fifty dollars 

u can have now and forty at Laredo. 
That i is the best. Take it or go back to 
your garage and the devil go with you.” 

“Well, if that’s the best you can do, I 
s’pose—” 

Mr. Zarza separated fifty dollars from a 

oodly roll and Blossom put it away care- 
fully. Zarza and Gonzales prepared to 
lift the trunk into the tonneau. 

“Tf I might make a little suggestion—” 
said the chauffeur, buttoning his coat and 
pulling on his gauntlets. ‘It ain’t really 


the ti-i-uhs,” but this is not a dialect story. « none of my business, as you might say, 


“If it was speed you was after,” he 
added, wagging his head dubiously, “I 
couldn’t think of doing it for seventy-five 
dollars. That’s a sort of special rate, any- 
way. He dropped his voice to a con- 
fidential tone. “I wouldn’t want any of 
you gentlemen to let it get out that I 
made a price like that.” 


Mr. Zarza ignored the confidence and 
looked at his watch. ‘‘When can we 
start?” 


“The car’s right outside, all ready,” 
replied Blossom. He led the way. 

“We go first to No. 136 San Sebastian 
avenue fora trunk or two,” remarked Zarza 
as he took the seat beside the chauffeur. 

“Why, I declare!’ said Blossom 
blankly. “I don’t believe I could take 
any baggage. Not at that price. I tell 
you, gentlemen, a great, long trip like 
this is awful rough on a car. 

“Of course you can take some baggage 
—one little trunk,” protested Mr. Zarza. 

tL ll, I might take one. We'll go 

and look at it—if it ain’t too heavy.” 

e kicked his clutch. 

"At No. 136 San Sebastian avenue—any 
Mexican in town could have told you 
which junta had that house for its head- 
quarters—Zarza and Gonzales went in 
and returned in a few moments stagger- 
ing under the weight of a large and ob- 
viously very heavy trunk. 

“Tut, tut, tut! Oh, dear me!” ex- 
claimed Blossom as they lowered it very 
carefully to the sidewalk and wiped their 
faces. “I couldn’t carry a heavy trunk 
like that—not for seventy-five dollars. 
Goodness, no! My partner would never 
forgive me. Gracious! We’d lose money. 
What’s in it that makes it so heavy?” 


M R. Zarza did not hear the question. 
“The trunk has to go,” he said posi- 
tively. “If you have to have more money, 
we will make it eighty dollars.” 
“Eighty? My, my, I couldn’t. Hon- 


but those guns and cartridges and things 
would stow a lot easier right on the floor, 
and the trunk wouldn’t be in your way. 

And it would save a little weight on the 
springs,” he added. 

Mr. Gonzales looked at Mr. Zarza and 
Mr. Zarza looked at Mr. Sanchez. They 
all looked at Mr. Blossom,. who looked 
merely helpfully interested. 

“That is wisdom,” said Sanchez, and 
forthwith the trunk was opened and its 
contents distributed about the car— 
rifles, pistols, ammunition boxes, a sur- 
mC large quantity of war supplies 
for the space they occupied. Zarza and 
Gonzales carried the empty trunk back 
to the house and brought out a few more 
boxes of cartridges which they added to 
the store in the car, not without protest 
from Blossom. They climbed to their 
seats and the car set out smartly for the 
southern outskirts of the city. 


URING the four years in which revo- 

lutions have been the king of Mexican 
outdoor sports the official attitude of the 
United States has varied. During cer- 
tain seasons it has been quite laudable to 
ship munitions of war across the border; 
at others such an act has been highly 
reprehensible. The incidents herein re- 
counted occurred during one of the peri- 
ods when gun-running was a mortal sin. 
Down on the northern banks of the Rio 
Grande were alert cavalrymen to demon- 
strate this mortality when necessary. 

It was in no wise illegal to transport 
munitions to Laredo, on this side of 
the river. Getting them into Mexico was 
another matter. That, however, was no 
concern of Amos P. Blossom, who took 
the road to the south and rolled smoothly 
into the country under the light of a 
moon that had risen early and would set 
at midnight. 

From San Antonio to Laredo as the 
buzzard flies might be at least a thousand 
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miles, but a crow could do it in a hundred 
and fifty and the highway i is fairly direct. 
It was half-past eight o'clock when the 
automobile passed the last electric light 
in the city’s suburbs. Seventeen miles an 
hour would get them into Laredo with 
time to spare. The chauffeur drove his 
car at a little better than that speed. 

“Can’t we go a little faster, driver?” 
asked Zarza an hour later. 

“No need of it. Barring a flat, we’ll be 
in Laredo at this rate by half-past five, 
and you'll have time to eat breakfast this 
side the river if you 
want to before goin 
over to get your train. 

“You've made the 


“At night? And with 
this kind of a load?” 

“Now, mister,” said 
Blossom. “You would- 
n't want me to answer 
any questions by and 
b, about this trip, 
would you? S’pose we 
don’t talk about any 
others. A close mouth 
turneth away wrath, as 
the feller says.” 

‘I don’t suppose any- 
body ever stopped you 
—made youa holdup— 
on such a trip? 

‘“‘What do you mean, 

holdup? Soldiers, 
secret service men or 
just thieves?” 

“Oh, thieves. Sol- 
diers and secret service 
they are down by the 
Rio Grande, eh? But 
not up here. I mean 
robbers. You carry a 
pistol, of course, so if 
they should—” 

“Well, now, to tell 
you the truth, Mister 
Zarza, I don’t,” con- 
fessed Amos candidly. 
“I got one—a good 
one—a great big thirty- 
eight, but I keep it at 
the garage. I used to 
carry it in the car some, 
but I was so nervous for 
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the right. You will come back upon this 
road eight miles beyond the town.” 

“Good, Ricardo,’’ approved Sanchez, 
and Zarza translated the new program to 
Blossom, who became perturbed. 

“My, my!” he exclaimed blankly. 
“That’s an awful bad road. It’ll be awful 
tough on the springs, and what it’ll do to 
the tires—. Can’t we go through the 
town, fast?” 

“No, no!”’ exclaimed the man who had 
stopped them. “The number of the car 
is known. They would telephone.” 





fear the blamed thing 
would go off that it 
bothered my driving. 
We don’t have pistols 


much where I come 
from. I couldn’t seem to get the hang 
of having one around. Whoa, Bill! 


What’s that?” 


| ix the glare of the headlights suddenly 
appeared a man waving a white hand- 
kerchief. Blossom applied his brakes. The 
man in front stood focused in the bright 
illumination. 

“Tt is Ricardo!” 
suddenly. ‘Stop!’ 

The man with the handkerchief began 
to talk excitedly almost before the wheels 
had ceased revolving. , they are watch- 
ing for you in Devine,” he cried, waving 
in arm vaguely ahead of the car. “They 
will telephone the border when you pass. 
You must go around.” 

“The road?” 

“Tt is just ahead. A turn to the left 
and, after a few kilometers, another to 


exclaimed Sanchez 








Mr. Gonzales suited Mr. Blossom with a dexterity that 
indicated some previous practice 


“We must go around, as this friend 
says,” insisted Zarza. 

“Well, if we’ve gotta, we’ve gotta, I 
spose. But, I say, gentlemen’ — Blos- 
som turned 1 in his seat to argue the point 
—‘“it ain’t just fair to expect me to go all 
that distance out of the way for ninety 
dollars. Vl leave it tc you, when you 
come to think of the wear and tear on 
the—” 


ROM the tonneau came in the voice of 

Sanchez an impatient interruption. 
“Tn the name of Saint Peter, shall we talk 
here all night? A hundred dollars, then, 
and let us be off!” 

“You know I don’t aim to drive no 
sharp bargain nor anything,” said Blos- 
som, as he faced about and threw in his 
clutch, “but business is business, and 
when I made the deal it was for the 





2I 


straight road to Laredo and not any trip 
all over south Texas. I want you to feel 
satisfied that I ain’t taking any advan- 
tage and—”’ 

“Peace!” “It is suffi- 
cient.” 

“Let’s go!” echoed Zarza, in the South- 
western vernacular, as the car took the 
turn to the left. 

For fifteen miles or more there was no 
chance for conversation, had any one de- 
sired to indulge 1 in it. Blossom had said 
the road was “awful.” This proved to 

be, if anything, an un- 


cried Sanchez. 


derstatement. When, 
at something after 
eleven o'clock, they 


came again to the main 
highway, with the town 
of Devine behind them, 
every bruised and bat- 
tered occupant of the 
car breathed a sigh of 


relief. 
ND now,” said 
Zarza in a soft 


voice to Blossom, ‘“‘open 
her up. Make time.” 


“Sure,” agreed the 
chauffeur. “We'll make 
twenty an hour from 
now on and that'll get 
us into—” 

“We'll make thirty- 
five. friend.” Zarza’s 


voice was not exactly 
pleasant and Blossom 
suddenly noticed that 
the men in the tonneau 
were leaning forward 
and displaying much 
interest in the conversa- 
tion. “There is a ford 
eleven miles above La- 
redo. You will cross 
it before daylight.” 
“Cross a ford? Go 
over into Mexico? Take 
this car across. the 
river?’ Blossom’s voice 
was pitched hysteric- 
ally. His  china-blue 
eyes stared with horror. 
“Goodness, no!” He 
began to slow down. 
“This hard lump that 
presses against your 
side, Friend Blossom, 
is an automatic,” re- 
marked Zarza. “Our 
friends in the tonneau 
also have automatics. Two of us, if it 
should be necessary, can run this car. 
We are going across the river. Let her 


t! 

“Lord!” The sweat poured down 
Blossom’s face, but he obeyed orders. 
“Say, now,” he said, after a few moments. 
“You wouldn’t murder a man and steal 
a three-thousand-dollar automobile just 
to run a few hundred dollars’ worth of 
guns, would you?” 

“There is more than a matter of guns, 
Mister Yankee. Our friend Sanchez is 
needed by his chief, and certain meddle- 
some people have said he cannot cross the 
line.” He paused. “Is it necessary to 
keep this gun w here 1 it is?” he asked. 

“No. For mercy’s sake, take it away. 

I ain’t no fightin’ character. I’ll go if I 

have to. But, gracious! The border 
(Continued on page go) 














Will they rope him? 


California Next? 


A Report on the War Between the Soaking Wets and 


the Katra Drys 
By Arno Dosch 


SunsET is published for the big body of thoughtful, earnest readers who desire to see both sides of the shield and 


to form the conclusions which they will take to the voting booth. 


It is the reporter’s business to gather facts and to 
P gy 


present them clearly, succinctly, interestingly, so that the readers may have a firm basis upon which to formulate their 


own line of thought or action. 


by eight months of prohibition in Arizona. 
survey of the prohibition battlefield in California. 


Mr. Smalley, in the January issue of SuNSET, presented the salient facts developed 
Mr. Dosch, before returning to the red front in Flanders, prepared this 
Primarily the aim of these articles and those to follow them is to 


report upon conditions as far as they may be determined; the writers’ opinions are incidental and subordinated. To 
those readers who desire information rather than partisan support—and we believe that it is with these readers that 
an editor must reckon—these articles are addressed. 


HEN prohibition was defeated 
in California, in November, 


1914, Theodore A. Bell, the 


attorney for the California 
Grape Protective Association, did a 
clever thing. Within a week he sug- 
gested a progressive platform which 


would take the drunkenness out of drink. 
At the moment the “drys” were decisively 
defeated. * Prohibition did not threaten 
for at least two years. The grape men 
had no axe to grind. So Mr. Bell’s plat- 
form was big. 

The men who are fighting for prohibi- 
tion in California have told me that when 
the plan was announced they felt the 

round slipping from under their feet. 
The overwhelming majority against them 
at the polls they had been prepared for. 
Keen politicians on the “dry” side 
thought it would be even worse. But to 
have the enemy show a desire to help the 





temperance movement was a real blow. 
It left them without an issue. The edge 
was taken from their fight. 

For here was a proposal of county 
option, which the prohibitionists had been 
fighting for. unsuccessfully through two 
sessions of the legislature. The plan was 
for limiting the saloons to one to each 
1000 of population. It asked for separate 
licenses for men who sold only wine and 
beer. It proposed to get the saloons 
out of politics by making the licenses 
attach to the property and by preventing 
brewers and distillers from owning strings 
of drinking places. It declared for mid- 
night and Sunday closing, anti-treat laws 
and regulations which would prevent 
dives and deadfalls. Lastly, and most 
powerfully, it asked to have charges 
against saloons tried by jury, the licenses 
to be forever revoked in case of con- 
viction. Here was regulation indeed! 


If this program had come from a pro 
hibitionist it could not have been more 
strict. It hit at all the abuses. It showed 
apparently where the wine men stood 
Announced at the very moment of pro- 
hibition defeat, appealing to all those who 
hesitate between extremes, it seemed to 
place the wine men in a position to control 
the temperance campaign in California. 

But they are not in control now. They 
never carried out that bold platform. 
Although California is the greatest wine- 
producing state in the country, the wine 
men are of less importance politically 
than the brewers and the liquor men. 
The fight is under way again and it lies 
between the saloons and the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

Apparently Mr. Bell acted entirely on 
his own account and did not speak for the 
wine interests. The grape growers never 
brought forward his plan and they have 


iy 


Uncle Sam has spent a lot of time and money experimenting in his own little vineyards with an eye to beating the wine districts of 


Europe at their own game. 


Viticulture is also an important part of the curriculum of the University of California. 


The grape furnishes 


the largest of all the fruit industries of the state—larger than all the deciduous and some of the citrus fruits combined—as regards the 


area devoted to vines. 


22 fear the prohibitionists, even though ‘‘bringing gifts’’ 
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The grape-growers do not believe that raisins and grape-juice and jellies can take care of this product. 
of partial prohibition 


They 
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A castle of the wine-barons amid the already famous vineyards of California. 


California Next? Arno Dosch 


This castle is besieged by the armies of both the 


Soaking Wets and the Extra Drys. The forces of prohibition assail it frankly from the front. At the same time they fly a flag of tempo- 
rary truce which bears the device of a secondary proposition permitting the manufacture of wines but destroying the market afforded 


by hotels, restaurants, clubs and cafes and preventing a distributing system for the product. 
castle from behind, terrorizing its keeper if he raises the banner of saloon regulation. 


The forces of the saloon menace the 


From his highest tower the bewildered grape- 


lord peers covertly, hoping to see that banner borne by some rescue party down the middle of the road 


made no persistent efforts to carry out 
even their modification of it. If they do 
not do something, or if similar initiative 
is not taken seriously, a safe prophecy can 
be made that California will have a sweep- 
ing prohibition law within six years. I 
say six years to be safe. It may come in 
four years, or even two. 

The saloon is doomed. The saloons 
had few enough friends before the last 
election. Since then they have been 
treating the defeat of prohibition as a 
ersonal victory and have assumed a 
Pests defiant air. That will kill them. 


Dozens of conservative voters who voted 
against prohibition last time have told 
me they will support any measure next 
time which will put the saloons out of 
business. 

Backing the saloons are the brewers 
and distillers. They are stout allies, and 
have fought the prohibition movement 
side by side in state after state. They 
might prevent prohibition by getting 
behind the wine men’s program as orig- 
inally started, but they have already 
shown they will not do that. They evi- 
dently prefer to go down fighting stupidly 


and dully rather than to remove the 
abuses from the trafic in their wares. 
So we can consider the distillers and 
brewers defeated along with the saloons. 

This leaves the wine men standing out 
by themselves, meaning well, trying to 
correct abuses in a feeble sort of way, but 
apparently lacking the power to wrest 
the control of the anti-prohibition cam- 
paign from the brewers and distillers and 
making it their own. If they continue in 
the present course, there will not be 
a wine-press working in California two 
years after the saloons are closed. 
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The prohibitionists are centering their 
fight on California, which they regard as 
a citadel of drink. They consider the 
winning of California necessary before 
turning their undivided attention to the 
national prohibition campaign. They 
want California not only because it 1s 
flanked by Oregon and Washington on 
one side and Arizona on the other in the 
anti-saloon fight. They want California 
because it is the state from which most 
of the wine comes. They want to put an 
end to wine-producing, and they are quite 
candid about it. 

But when Bell made his original sug- 
gestion it was even well received by 
the Anti-Saloon League. In that dark 
hour the enemies of drink were glad 
enough to have assistance from any 
source. It was the psychological time for 
the wine men to come forward with their 
measures of reform. Bell evidently 
realized this, so he made his suggestion in 
the form of an open letter to the board 
of directors of the California Grape 
Protective Association. It contained ten 
provisions, which I will give in Bell’s 
language. 


(1) County option, except in cities 
having 5000 or more inhabitants. 

(2) In licensed territory, not more 
than one saloon for each 1000 inhab- 
itants, or major fraction thereof, 
exclusive of table licenses for hotels 
and restaurants. 

(3) Separate licenses to sell malt 
and fermented liquors, as distin- 
guished from distilled liquors. 

(4) No saloon license to be issued 
to an individual, but only to prop- 
erty, the owner of the property 
under heavy bond, to be responsible 
for the faithful observance of the law. 

(5) Unlawful for any winemaker, 
brewer, distiller or wholesaler to have 
any pecuniary interest in a saloon. 

(6) Midnight and Sunday closing. 

(7) Anti-treat law. 

(8) Drastic laws concerning the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to minors, 
women or persons in an intoxicated 
or partially intoxicated condition. 

(9) Such limitations and restric- 
tions respecting the granting of 
licenses in licensed territory as will 
forever eliminate dives and dead- 
falls. 

(10) When charges are filed before 
any magistrate alleging a violation 
of the liquor law, a jury of twelve 
men ‘to be drawn from the body of 
the county to try the case, and, in 
the event of conviction, the license 
shall be suspended until the judg- 
ment shall be reversed or become 
final, and, in case of final judgment 
of conviction, the license shall be 
forever revoked and no other license 
shall be issued in its stead. 


I have given this program in full to 
show the spirit in which the wine men 
seemed to be opening their campaign. It 
is also a first-rate liquor law, one which 
would satisfy anyone except an out-and- 
out prohibitionist. Certainly if such a law 
were in force in California, prohibition 
would be a remote possibility. The 


average Californian would like such a law. 
If the wine men came forward even at this 
late date boldly in support of such a 
measure they could still save their vine- 
yards. 





SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


After these first indications the friends 
of prohibition watched events with 
mixed feelings. They knew it was a 
good plan, but they still hoped for pro- 
hibition. In January, 1915, the legisla- 
ture convened and it was certain the 
“wet” and “dry” fight would be taken up 
again. As late as the middle of January 
the wine men were apparently still sailing 
strong. They advanced on Sacramento 
determined on putting out of business the 
evil types of saloon which were winnin 
votes for the prohibitionists. They did 
not conceal the fact that they had nothing 
in common with the saloons, and they 
were carrying public sentiment with them 
to such an extent that the saloonmen 
began to feel themselves in serious danger. 





“Tt is merely a ques- 
tion of time until the 
new immigration from 
the ‘dry’ states of 
the Middle West 
overbalances the old 
vote in California. 
This new vote will 
eventually sweep 
everything before it 
unless the evils con- 
nected with the liquor 
traffic are so much 
reduced that the eco- 
nomic loss involved in 
prohibition will out- 
weigh the moral issue”’ 











It looked for a few weeks as if the wine 
men, by standing for strict regulation and 
decency, would give the prohibition fight 
in California an entirely new angle. 

Now let us see what happened. The 
legislature opened last year with the wine 
men apparently unchanged in opinion. 
But when they announced their plan of 
campaign there were already some im- 
portant changes. The program no longer 
had an air of high-minded indifference to 
consequences. Several of the most not- 
able provisions of Bell’s plan were also 
missing. 

The program was now to introduce a 
“liquor code for California.” It provided 
for a state commission of three men to 
have complete control of licensing, a 
decided step forward over the present 
haphazard method, but in other respects 
it fell far short of what was hoped for. 


There was to be a saloon now for every 
500 inhabitants. The licenses were to 
continue to be issued to the individual. 
Saloons were to be open until two in the 
morning and on Sunday from one to six 
in the afternoon. othing was said 
about county option, the refusal of |i- 
censes to saloons owned or controlled by 
brewers and distillers, midnight closing, 
or anti-treat laws. That telling provision 
about a jury deciding on the revocation 
of licenses was also omitted. 

The growers’ plan, when announced by 
Frank Swett, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the California Grape 
Protective Association, still contained 
one important provision that showed the 
wine men were acting with a free hand. 
It distinguished between licenses for the 
sale of wine and beer and licenses fcr 
stronger drink. But ten days later, when 
the plan took the form of a bill, known zs 
“the first Bruck bill,” that distinction had 
already disappeared. 


HE Bruck bill was not bad. Merely 

disappointing. Evidently, in the 
legislature itself, reasons for modification 
had been discovered; discretion probably 
seemed the best strategy. The bill did 
not come anywhere near to living up to 
Bell’s plan. fet it limited manufacturers 
and wholesalers to the ownership of one 
bar in a city or district, a reasonable pro- 
vision. It put an end to the dance hall 
with bar attachment, the worst evil of all, 
and to the sale of all drinks to women. 
Gambling fell under the same ban. It also 
followed the announcement by limiting 
saloons to one to every 500 inhabitants. 
That would have meant the closing of 
thousands of saloons in the state. 

This bill failed, It was amended and 
failed. And it failed because both the 
saloonmen and the Anti-Saloon League 
fought it. These strange bed-fellows both 
had reasons for feeling dissatisfied with 
it. Naturally the saloonmen did not 
want it. As usual they insisted on having 
everything wide-open and the more sen- 
sible could not hold the “low-brows.” 
They were still bloated with the victory 
in November. 

The Anti-Saloon League opposed it for 
quite a different reason. Licenses under 
the new bill were to be $1000 apiece, ten 
per cent of which was to go into the state 
treasury. Immediately religious bodies 
from all parts protested against the state 
collecting taxes in this manner, as part 
of the tainted money would thus be used 
for the schools. So the Anti-Saloon 
League opposed the bill along with the 
saloon-keepers, and, as a consequence, 
instead of having a reasonably good state 
license law, California has a poor one and 
its saloons are still bad. This is what the 
“low-brows” among the  saloonmen 
wanted. By themselves they could not 
have kept things as they are. But with 
the assistance of the various ministerial 
associations which voted protests to the 
bill, they killed it. 

When the second Bruck bill failed, all 
the anti-prohibition forces in the legis- 
lature joined together to back a consti- 
tutional amendment, also proposed by 
Assemblyman Bruck, which had an en- 
tirely different purpose. It proposed 
compensation for all interests involved 
if the state went dry. Such a law, if 
passed, meant an enormous cost to the 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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What of the Nation? 


Our Fight Against Democracy—The Panhandle of Alaska 


OUR FIGHT AGAINST DEMOCRACY 


ROM the Seven Seas Magazine, the 
organ of the Navy League, for 
November, 1915, Mr. Claude 
Kitchin quotes the following: 
“There should be no doubt that even with 
all possible refinements it is the absolute 
right of a nation to expand, to found 
colonies, to get richer and richer by any 
proper means, such as armed conquest. 
Such expansion as an aim is an inalien- 
able right and, in the case of the United 
States, is a particular duty.” In another 
place the same journal asserts: ‘The 
true militarist believes that pacifism is the 
masculine and humanitarianism the fem- 
iaine manifestation of national degen- 
eracy. World empire is the only 
logical and natural aim foranation. . . 
Land has always been the correct ali- 
ment for nations, and never until the 
arrival of the pacifist did gods or men 
ever witness a nation trying on strait- 
waistcoats as if they were life preservers.’ 

No Pangermanist eager for war, no 
Bernhardi or Keim seeking to justify 
conquest and aggression, no_ robber- 
baron of the middle ages, no jingo in any 
land has ever put the case for‘ interna- 
tional criminal aggression more baldly, 
more unpatriotically, more treasonably, 
more in Dkance of all that is worth while 
in our national traditions, than in this 
utterance of the organ of the Navy 
League. And the statement frequently 
heard that our diplomacy must he batted 
the world over by the instant force of 
arms, means the same thing: the use of 
brass knuckles in international relations, 
the substitution of force for justice; of 
fear for fair play. For their own benefit 
our War Traders and their colleagues and 
parasites would turn our democracy into 
an imperial organization of world ex- 
ploiters and world bandits. A certain 
amount of “‘preparedness with a small 
p,” as Anson Phelps Stokes expresses it, 
may be not unreasonable in these critical 
times, but “Preparedness with a big P” 
on the scale the War Traders and the 
Navy League are demanding will cause 
the future of democracy to bristle with 
dangers which will threaten its very 
existence, even as the same methods in 
Germany have menaced the very exist- 
ence, not of Germany alone, but of the 
civilized world. 

“Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people” should have but 
one interest—the welfare of the individual 
men. It has no place for a “vigorous 
foreign policy,” for military adventures 


By David Starr Jordan 


Chancellor of Stanford University 
Director, World Peace Foundation 


in foreign lands, for compulsory service 
of whatever kind, nor for the formation 


of a military caste ignorant and con- 
temptuous of civil affairs. The main 
purposes of democratic government 


should be security, justice, education, 
sanitation, conservation, international 
friendliness, and the development of in- 
dividual wisdom and __ self-restraint, 
through the discipline of responsibility 
in public affairs. All this a huge military 
establishment would tend to weaken and 
at last to overthrow. 


THE PANHANDLE OF ALASKA 


Ue the curiously irrelevant title 
of ‘“‘Eugenic Peace,” Hon. Frank O. 
Smith, a congressman from Maryland, 
has put forward the proposition that, in 
the interests of world peace, the United 
States should cede to Cannds the south- 
ern part of Alaska, known as the “pan- 
handle.” This district shuts off from the 
sea a large region in Canada, and Mr. 
Smith compares this fact to a condition 
which should take from our Atlantic 
Coast line from Maine to New Jersey, a 
seaboard belt of thirty miles more or less, 
as part of some other nationalit 

This proposition has aaineed the sup- 
port of a number of eminent names of 
men who have never been in Alaska, but 
to one familiar with the affairs of that 
territory it seems the height of absurdity. 
In any case, no change should be made 
without the consent of the people resi- 
dent in theirdistrict. As a matter of fact, 
their business relations are almost en- 
tirely with Seattle and San Francisco, 
and their affairs would be utterly para- 
lyzed if turned over to the Canadian gov- 
ernment with a tariff interfering with 
their exports to the towns of the United 
States. Nearly one-third of the salmon 
fisheries of the world are in this pan- 
handle, and also one of the largest gold 
mines—the Treadwell mine on Douglas 
Island. These islands have also what 
the mainland has not, great resources of 
timber, of which the government for the 
present forbids the cutting. The pan- 
handle contains Juneau, the capital and 
principal city of Alaska, Sitka, the ven- 
erable Russian capital, with Ketchikan, 
Wrangel, and other fishing and trading 
villages—probably more than half the 
permanent population of the whole terri- 
tory of Alaska. 


In the land territory thus shut off from 
the sea there are at present a few dozens of 
inhabitants. The mountains for some 
distance back from the sea are utterly 
uninhabitable. There are a few people, 
fishermen or hunters, living in the vicinity 
of the Stickeen river, but otherwise there 
is nothing, nor is it possible to carry a 
railroad across this country to Alaska, 
except by going far inland to the north- 
east, branching off from the Canadian 
Grand Trunk Railway, which now ends 
at Prince Rupert, somewhat to the south 
of southern Alaska. When it was thought 
that the Grand Trunk would end at Port 
Simpson, the arbitrators gave Canada 
Wales Island, to which she was not 
apparently entitled. It was transferred 
in order to give Canadian surroundings 
to the bay at Port Simpson. At once the 
entire population of this island moved out 
so as to get under the protection of the 
American flag again. There were not 
many of them, but the principle involved 
could be widely extended. 

If we wish to secure the Canadian 
gratitude, we could go much further by 
granting to Canada, Point Roberts, the 
little cape at the northwestern tip of the 
state of Washington, which belongs to 
the United States, and from which pound 
nets are able to secure and shut off con- 
siderable of the salmon headed for Frazer 
river. 

The map given by Mr. Smith shows 
the preposterous character of the propo- 
sition. There are more people on some 
little outlying island off Nest Brunswick 
or Maine than there are likely ever to be 
in all the territory between Canada and 
the Pacific ocean shut off by the pan- 
handle. It would be just as rational to 
cut off the northern peninsula of Michigan 
and give it to Canada, though the pan- 
handle is much more valuable and larger, 
and equally closely related to the busi- 
ness of American citizens. 

If the only desire of Canada is to 
arrange so that her traffic with the Yukon 
may go on without paying tariff duties, 
the remedy is not a transfer of territory 
but reciprocity of trade. If not absolute 
reciprocity, then free trade to and from 
the Yukon and Skagway, its natural 
seaport. The cession of the whole coun- 
try in order to accommodate the resi- 
dents in the much less important Yukon 
territory would be preposterous. 


HE agreements to follow the end of 
the war are more important than 
any feature of the war itself. 
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rule. There have been many proofs that 
Yuan meets with the approval of the 
people and, through them, of Heaven, but 
one proof is convincing enough: his suc- 
cess in securing the collection of such new 
and strange taxes as on land transfers, 
marriages and inheritances. The cheer- 
fulness with which the Chinese of all 
provinces have paid these taxes, none of 
them sanctified by old custom, leaves no 
room for doubt. No Manchu emperor of 
the past century would haye dared 
attempt their collection. Yuan’s man- 
date from the retiring Manchu dynasty 
was contained in the abdication edict 
which placed all power in his hands, and 
has since been repeated, for the Manchu 
clans have petitioned him to take the 
throne. The five virtues in a ruler may 
be set down as kindness, sincerity, gen- 
erosity, strength and wisdom. Yuan’s 
admirers, who outnumber his enemies, 
believe that he has displayed all of these. 
From the Chinese point of view, which is 
the only point of view that needs to be 
-onsidered, the return to the old form is a 
sensible one and the elevation of Yuan 
Shih-Kar to the vacant and dusty throne 
is as natural as was the downfall of the 
Manchus who had outlived their man- 
dates, had ceased to display any of the 
five ‘virtues and had brought bitterness 
to the people. 


Bo let us go back to the time when 
the flowery republic bloomed and 
blossomed. During the fall of 1911 the 
mutterings against the Manchus which 
had for years been heard in Canton were 
echoed in Szechuan, that far western 
province which borders on mysterious 
Thibet. The Szechuaneze were building 
a railway which would connect their 
mountain-enclosed province with the 
Yangtse valley. They were building it 
with their own money and with their own 
engineers, asking aid neither of foreign 
concessionaires nor of fellow country- 
men. Peking proposed to take over the 
railway and make it a national enterprise, 
to which the Szechuaneze objected, first 
with memorials and then with riots and 
rifles. Before the Manchus in the For- 
bidden City, a thousand miles away, had 
written their first futile edicts against the 
rebels, a vigorous and determined revolt 
against them had spread through all the 
Yangtse valley. 

This was not an unusual occurrence, 
for the Chinese have always held fast to 
the right to revolt against unwise or un- 
just rulers, and many times the Son of 
Heaven has been driven from his seat of 
honor by his subjects and replaced by one 
more worthy. ‘Two centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era the great 
Prince of Han mustered his forces against 
a cruel ruler and placed himself on the 
throne to establish the revered Han 
dynasty. More recently a servant in a 
Buddhist temple beside the Yangtse 
brooded over the wrongs which his coun- 
try endured from the Mongol rulers and 
in 1355 began a local revolt which even- 
tually grew to be a national movement. 
The Mongols were driven out and the 
humble servant in the temple became the 
ruler of the Middle Kingdom, the first of 
the Ming Emperors. These are only two 
of many similar occurrences. Each time 
the strong man who overthrew the ruler 
seated himself on the throne and took over 
all the rights and duties of the Son of 
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Heaven. He became the Son of Heaven, 
with all the rights of those who held the 
place by virtue of a long line of royal 
ancestors. It is an interesting fact that 
these rulers who, like Yuan Shih-Kai, 
have climbed to the throne from a more 
humble station have invariably been wise 
and good emperors, while the worst rulers 
of the country have been those whose 
title to the throne has been strongest by 
reason of the long tenure of the dynasties 
to which they belonged. 

But in I9gII a new situation arose. 
Some of the revolutionary leaders were 
Cantonese, a few of whom had lived in 
America and acquired republican ideas. 
They proposed, they said, to replace the 
monarchy with a republic, a Chinese 
republic modeled on that of the United 
States. The idea, an entirely new one to 
China, took hold of the revolutionary 





P’u Yi, who was the Son of Heaven at the 


time ofthe revolution, four years ago. Yuan 

Shih-Kai is keeping him in the family by 

betrothing to him one of the numerous 
Misses Yuan 


leaders, who having cast off allegiance to 
the monarchy were quite ready to go to 
the other extreme. The proposed republic 
became a symbol of their hopes for China 
as well as their hatred for the Manchus 
and they clung to it tenaciously, argued 
for it and fought for it. Perhaps it was 
accepted so widely at the time because 
no alternative was offered. There was a 
small movement to restore the Ming line 
to the throne, but it met an early death. 
Though the Mings ruled China three 
hundred years ago and their rule had 
lasted for several centuries, there was no 
Ming pretender nor could any descendant 
of the Mings be found. It was a con- 
vincing proof of the essential democracy 
of China that this royal line, as with all 
other royal lines, had become extinct, 
merged with the common people, while 
every descendant .of Confucius. is num- 
bered and known, though the great sage 
died 24 centuries ago. 


AY the revolt spread, the Manchus, 
cowering in the Forbidden City, 
called on Yuan Shih-Kai as the only man 
strong enough to save them. Three years 
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before Yuan had been deposed from great 
power by the Manchu clan which was 
now appealing to him for aid, and by that 
appeal displaying the desperate straits in 
which they found themselves. The edict 
dismissing Yuan from office had been 
written with the usual Chinese subter- 
fuge. It recounted that he had long been 
suffering from rheumatism in his leg and 
he was therefore relieved of further 
duties. Yuan’s reply to the appeals for 
help endeared him to all who love a sense 
of humor, for he excused himself from an 
immediate compliance by saying that he 
needec a little more time in which to 
nurse his ailing leg. He continued to 
nurse his attack of official rheumatism 
until he was able to go to Peking on his 
own terms. He then went to the capital 
in great state, equipped with powers to do 
as he liked with both Manchus and 
republicans. 


HINESE internal politics is more 
complicated than the most intricate 
of Chinese puzzles and the events which 
followed Yuan’s recall to power mystified 
those who thought they knew all the 
ramifications of Peking officialdom. There 
followed intrigue, bribery, assassination, 
the counting up of old grudges, clan 
prejudices, hereditary hatreds; the meas- 
uring of pounds of southern silver against 
ounces of northern gold. In an extraor- 
dinary sequence of events which fol- 
lowed Yuan out-maneuvered the south- 
erners to such good advantage that 
though he had returned to Peking to save 
the monarchy, he remained to rule the 
republic. China at that time was divided 
between two opinions. One was that the 
republicans had won by converting Yuan 
to their beliefs; the other that Yuan had 
won by grabbing control of the govern- 
ment which the republicans had set up. 
At any rate Yuan announced himself a 
republican, cut his queue and called in a 
tailor who fitted a pair of foreign trousers 
over his Chinese legs. The little black 
caps of millions of Chinese were dis- 
carded and replaced by hideous Japanese 
imitations of foreign hats. Almost over- 
night the barbers, whose chief business 
was to plait queues, found themselves 
without occupation. All China was 
divided between those who wanted to 
make everything over according to for- 
eign pattern and those who wanted to 
retain nothing but that which was purely 
Chinese. A few tried to compromise, like 
a treaty port merchant with whom [ 
traveled from Shanghai to Nanking. He 
wore a frock coat of purple brocaded silk, 
and a silk hat made of the same material. 
There was a trial by jury in Shanghai and 
a massacre of Manchus in Sianfu. Many 
provincial assemblies met to try their 
hand at making laws, and in Canton three 
women members took part in the delib- 
erations. Demure Chinese ladies in 
Shanghai braided their hair in foreign 
style, announced themselves as suffra- 
gettes and bored everyone unmercifully 
with arguments for the cause. Some city 
officials followed the example of New 
York aldermen by chipping the patina 
from fine old bronzes and replacing it 
with red and yellow paint. The oldest of 


monarchies had become the newest of 

republics and in the suddenly granted 

freedom of speech and action China be- 

came the home of freaks as well as fables. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Callao the rival captains bet each other a hundred pounds 
that neither will land his cargo in any home port during 


the war. Thereafter Captain Cassel employs Captain 
MacTavish, an adventurer, to assist him in a plot to 
overhaul the “Chester Maid.”’ Seagrave puts to sea, after 
winning Else’s promise to marry him, and the other two 
captains, following in the ‘‘Dantziger,’’ overpower the Brit- 
isherin the Strait and Cassel takes command of the ‘‘Chester 
Maid.” Against MacTavish’s advice he spares the lives 





Captain Seagrave, of the freighter ‘Chester 
out of Liverpool, and Captain Cassel, of the German ship 
have been friendly for years until lovely Else 
Muller comes to Callao and both mariners fall in love with 


““Dantziger”’ 


VI 
S the two ships hauled in on the Irish 
coast the tension heightened for 


Cassel. They met a furious nor’- 
wester which'drove them apart and 
in the ragged dawn there was no sign of the 
“Dantziger.” Cassel did not know what 
to think: whether MacTavish had lost the 
ship or merely lost the “Chester Maid.” 
During the passage he had several times 
spoken the “Dantziger” and learned that 
though leaking steadily the water was 
well under the control of her bilge pumps. 
But he feared the effect of the wrenching 
which she might have suffered from these 
heavy seas. 

They had been ‘running in a groove,” 
as sailors say, but Cassel could not de- 
termine whether or not the “Dantziger” 
had forged past him or foundered. He 
was nearing the place of rendezvous with 
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Maid,” 


the German submarines and his eyes 
ached from searching the brimming seas 
for periscopes or the wash of a partly 
submerged hull. Failing to find them, 
there seemed nothing to do but to hold 
his course, so he kept on stubbornly. 
The “Chester Maid” was lighter from 
her consumption of coal and made good 
weather of the most violent gale of the 
winter. But the storm showed no signs 
of abating and to pick up a periscope in 
such weather was impossible. Cassel de- 
cided to hold on his course and trust to 
MacTavish to do the same, if he were 
still afloat. The “Chester Maid” was 
equipped with wireless but the operator 
was with the other prisoners. Cassel 
knew nothing of the technique and dared 
not trust the young man. He had often 
intended to learn how to operate (w hich 
in this day ought to be a requirement of a 


of Seagrave and his crew. 
of the “Daatziger,”’ with its cargo of precious copper, 
masked by bales of rotting hides. 
cross’’ the German by taking the “‘Dantziger’’ into the Clyde. 


MacTavish is now captain 


He determines to ‘‘double- 


master’s billet) but other things had de- 
manded his attention. 

Wherefore the anxious man decided to 
hold on and take his chance rather than 
to linger in_ those dangerous waters, 
waiting for the “Dantziger.” He laid a 
course for the Pentland Firth, judging the 
waters of that strait to be too deep and 
swift to offer much risk of mines. But on 
approaching the land the weather grew 
so thick and the gale augmented with 
such fury that he was obliged to consider 
the danger from the elements as well as 
that of man, so he bore off again. 

MacTavish, pushing along in the wake 
of the “Chester Maid,” caught a stellar 
observation through a rift of cloud and 
worked out his reckoning. His log and 
dipsey lead verifying his calculation he 
quietly mustered his vagabonds in the 
chartroom. 
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MacTavish, staggering on deck, found himself alone. 


ADS,” said he, “I’ve been studying over 

_4 this business and I’ve about decided 
that we can do better for ourselves than 
to take this hooker into the Baltic. I’ve 
reason to believe this damned Cassel 
means to serve us a pup.” 

A rumbling growl came from the group 
of sea beauties and MacTavish continued: 
“There’s no good in a German most 
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‘ 


Two of the boats were gone 


times, but in time of war a man might as 
well trust a tiger-shark. We're their 
sworn enemies, and what guarantee have 
we got that we'll ever see five bob of their 
money for this job? It’s more likely 
they’ll heave us into a detention camp or 
turn us to digging their trenches.’ 

“Right you are, sir,” growled the bo’- 


sun, a barrel-chested ruffian of middle age 
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who had lost an eye in some pothouse 
brawl but could see more with the re- 
maining one than can most men with 


their two. ‘The same idee has struck me, 
frequent.” 

“Me too,” said one of the others in a 
thin whine. “This ’ere Captain Seagrave 


and Cassel was good pals. I see ’em often 

a-drinkin’ their glaws together all friendly 
and sociable at the Hotel Marina. Then 
this ere Dutchman rounds on ’is friend 
and cuts off ’is ship and bashes in ‘is 
conch wiv a belayin’ pin. Nice sort 0’ 
bloke, ’im, I do say. Wot’s to ’inder ’is 
pl’yin’ it on we, likewise?” 

“That’s just the point,” said Mac- 
Tavish. ‘I considered all that when I 
took on the job. Cassel thinks he’s 
devilish clever and that he’s got it all his 
own way. According to his reckoning I 
daren’t set foot on English soil and I don’t 
mind admitting that under ordinary con- 
ditions it would be taking a long chance. 
But if we can manage to run this vessel 
into the Clyde I don’t believe that we 
need fear losing any thing by it.’ 

“But ’ow about our ’aving ’elped cut 
off the Chester Maid, sir?” asked the 
bo’sun. 

“No blooming fear on that score,” re- 
plied MacTavish. ‘“We’re now past the 
point Cassel expected to fall in with his 
submarines. Something has gone wrong 
with the program and now he’s appar- 
ently decided to hold on and take a 
chance. We're at this moment less than 
twenty hours’ run to the Clyde and if we 
can manage to duck in there and make our 
report it won’t be long before Cassel is 
laid by the heels. He’s counting on im- 
personating Seagrave and the beggar’s 
just clever enough to work it unless our 
people are warned. But once general 
orders are sent out by wireless to hold him 
up and fetch him in he’s a goner.” 


HERE wasa moment of silence, then 
the bo’sun croaked: 

“In your opinion, sir, we’re like to be 
treated ’arndsome if we fetch this one 
into the Clyde?” 

“That’s my conviction,” MacTavish 
answered. *‘Man, we'd be rendering a 
big service to the country. They couldn’t 
help but recognize it at this time. It’s 
irregular, of course, but this is war. I’d 
make a clean breast of the whole business 
and claim that I only took it on because 
I saw the chance to bring two vessels with 

valuable war material into England. I'd 
ask for prize money, and I'd get it, too.’ 

The bo’sun scratched his grizzled head. 

? ‘Ow about these lads as got their 
gruel w’en we took the Chester Maid, 
sir?” he asked. 

“All that goes down to Cassel’s ac- 
count,” replied MacTavish. ‘‘Now listen, 
you lads, and let what I say sink in. We 
were shipwrecked British sailors and be- 
cause he knew that we were stranded on 
the beach and our reputations none of the 
best Cassel made the mistake of thinking 
that for a price we'd help him to capture 
a British ship and afterwards take his 
own into a German port. We agreed 
because we saw the chance to turn the 

tables on him, but we refused to have any- 
thing to do with boarding the Chester 
Maid and made him swear that there 
would be no bloodshed. Not a man of 
my crowd set foot on the Chester Maid. 
Our plan from the start was to give Cassel 
(Continued on page 52) 














The Pulse of the Pacific 


Imperialism or Safety First? 


F the House concurs in the action of 

the Senate taken early in February, 

the Philippine barge of state will cut 

the hawser connecting it with the big 
convoy and drift along its own independ- 
ent course in 1921. Disregarding the 
feelings of American investors in the 
islands, perhaps this settlement of a vex- 
ing problem is the best. At all events it 
is better than continuous agitation and 
uncertainty. 

The Administration has declined to do 
any sweeping in Mexico, close proximity 
and the Monroe Doctrine notwithstand- 
ing. If this safety-first policy expresses 
the mature judgment of the republic, it 
should be applied to the distant archi- 
pelago at the earliest possible moment, 
regardless of the Filipinos’ fate after the 
cable is cut. 

If, however, the Philippines are to be 
retained until their inhabitants are really 
ripe for successful self-government, the 
action of the Senate is a piece of almost 
criminal stupidity. It raises false hopes 
in the handful of Filipino politicians 
clamoring for autonomy for selfish rea- 
sons and may encourage them to shed the 
blood of American soldiers in abortive 
revolts. 


The Spectre of Invasion 


READER reported the other day 

that a friend with whom he had 

intended to come and locate on 

the Pacific Coast had decided 
that it would not be safe. The newspaper 
and magazine reports of an impending 
Japanese invasion had caused a chill to 
seize his pedal extremities. He preferred 
to stay inland, out of reach of the enemy’s 
howitzers. 

Shortly thereafter the President pro- 
nounced the Pacific Coast “defenseless” 
during his preparedness campaign. Ob- 
viously the only power which could do 
more than bombard a few unfortified 
coast towns on the Pacific shore is Japan. 
Though the Navy has not been heard on 
the subject, the Army asserts that Japan 
could, within a month, land sufficient 
soldiers between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to eat all available regulars and 
militia men before breakfast. To land a 
sizable army anywhere north of San 
Francisco at the foot of the wild Coast 
Range rampart would be foolish, Homer 
Lea notwithstanding. But, granting the 
successful landing and the easy victory 
of a Japanese expedition, what next? 

There are no munition factories on the 
Coast; powder works are easily blown up; 
California’s 140,000 motors could escape 
under their own power; the Sierras would 
shelter the stock; 1n other words, the con- 
quered territory would supply only an 
infinitesimal part of the material needed 
by the invaders to carry on the war. 
They would have to bring their ammuni- 
tion 7000 miles across the Pacific. It has 
yet to be demonstrated that a power lack- 
ing control of all the Seven Seas, with a 
fleet far inferior to that of its adversary, 
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can successfully conduct a campaign 
7000 miles from its base. A fleet of six 
modern battle cruisers stationed on the 
Pacific Coast could so disturb the thin, 
long lines of the foes’ communications 
that an attack would never be attempted. 

Japan may attack the United States; 
Roosevelt and Bryan may run on the 
same ticket; San Francisco may vote 
unanimously for absolute prohibition. 
In a topsyturvy age these things are not 
impossible. All kinds of events are not 
impossible. The skunk may become a 
household pet, Billy Sunday may forget 
a collection, Secretary Lane may plait 
his hair into a queue, but precedent, his- 
tory and common sense are against the 
occurrence of these extraordinary phe- 
nomena. Unless the United States should 
decide to extend the Monroe Doctrine to 
China and to defend the youngest em- 
pire by force of arms, there is absolutely 
no reason why America and Japan should 
fight—except the same mutual, insane 
fear followed by the same armament race 
that plunged Europe into the pit of hell. 

The Asiatic Institute proposes to hold 
a conference of representatives from the 
entire Pacific basin this summer. If this 
conference will refuse to dwell exclusively 
og Jevonets grievances, if it can help to 
stifle baseless international suspicions 
and recriminations before they have taken 
deep root, it will have rendered the entire 
world a most signal service. 


The Prohibition Wave 


URING the first two weeks of 

Washington’s partial prohibition 

twelve persons died, having con- 

sumed overdoses of alcohol, 
wood and plain. During the first month 
twenty-two hundred residents of King 
county, in which Seattle is located, paid 
the county auditor twenty-five cents each 
and received in return a certificate en- 
titling the holder to have two quarts of 
distilled liquor or twenty pints of beer 
delivered to their respective residences. 
When the stock of drink held over from 
the old wet days in violation of the law is 
consumed, the applications probably will 
increase in volume. In the meantime the 
sheriff of King county is raiding aristo- 
cratic and humble ey hotels, inns and 
the homes of millionaires with an im- 
partial hand; wherefor a minister with 
strange inconsistency accuses the sheriff 
of enforcing the law with the intention of 
discrediting it. Unless the character and 
the object of the prohibitionists have 
been terribly misjudged, they urged and 
passed the law with the firm intention of 
having it rigidly enforced. If partial en- 
forcement was expected, if liquor in the 
home was to be inviolate, the law itself 
should have made the exemption. 

The effects of prohibition in the Pacific 
Northwest will be presented in a paper to 
be published during the coming summer. 

Undoubtedly the experience of Oregon 
and Washington with partial prohibition 
will have a decided influence on the state 
of mind of California’s voters when they 
cast their ballots on the alcohol problem 


in November. The line-up and the 
strategic moves of the Golden State’s con- 
tending factions are discussed by My. 
Dosch on page 22 of this issue. 

What the outcome will be in California 
can be predicted just about as accurately 
as the exact date on which the peace 
treaties will be signed. Yet it is reason- 
ably certain that, should the initiative be 
invoked to place on the November baliot 
a constitutional amendment doing away 
with the open bar, but allowing the sile 
of intoxicants in bona-fide hotels, clubs 
and in sealed packages through a limited 
number of wholesalers, the amendment 
would stand an excellent chance of adc p- 
tion. 


The Curse of Too Much Moncy 
MISFORTUNE has befallen the 


Palouse country. The judgment 

of the old combine-and-gang-plow 

farmers has been vindicated. 
They were wavering. Steady but slow 
headway was being made by the apostles 
of diversified crops. They had the old 
codgers almost ready to mend their ways. 
Then came the war and war prices for 
wheat. The old fellows stampeded back 
to straight wheat. They had a good 
crop last fall, but they would not sell. 
They held out for a dollar a bushel, mini- 
mum. The world’s bumper grain crop 
did not budge them; they held on when 
the Culebra cut became a toboggan; they 
would not let go when the cost = ei, 
a bushel of wheat to Europe from Port- 
land or Puget Sound by water climbed to 
five times the rate prevailing at the out- 
break of the war. statistics, rail 


Cro 
: freight, steamer rates left them cold; 


they held out for a dollar a bushel. Hav- 
ing had four successive good crops at good 
prices, the Inland Empire wheat farmers 
were in a position to take a chance. They 
had the money. Too much money, the 
diversification evangelists think. 

And they got it. Late in January they 
were offered a dollar a bushel. They got 
it because they had good, clean, hard 
wheat. Late rains and early frosts had 
damaged a heavy percentage of the Amer- 
ican and Canadian crops. Europe com- 
plained of the quality. No. 1 wheat got 
scarce. The Inland Empire had been 
without late rains and early frosts, so 
now the farmers are shipping their grain 
by rail to the Middle West and the millers 
have to pay through the nose for it. After 
all there is a certain amount of cash value 
in Climate. 

It is significant that the area of fall- 
sown and winter wheat has decreased 
sharply—by four million acres—in. the 
United States as a whole. The only dis- 
trict which shows a decided increase in the 
area is the Inland Empire where the crop 
is now hibernating under several feet of 
snow. Too much money has lifted 
straight wheat back on its throne. 

Taken in conjunction with the Coeur 
d’Alene mining boom and the increase in 
lumber activity, the Palouse and Bg 
Bend wheat money is helping Spokane 
mightily to forget the horrors of war. 
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The Benefit of Floods 





seen abloom in Walla Walla 
gardens on Christmas day; the 
cows of Puget Sound and Port- 

Jand find green grass aplenty on January 

astures, and the tinkle of the sleigh bell 

in Tacoma is as rare as pacifists in Beth- 
lehem (Pa.) Of the widely advertised 
brand of winter sunshine in California 
and Arizona it is superfluous to speak. 

But this year something went wrong 
somewhere. It was colder than usual in 
the Arctic regions; the icy, heavy air of 

the far north traveled south ’way be- 
yond its usual limits. Real winter de- 
iscended upon the harbors of the ever- 

reen North Pacific Coast. Snow fell, 
Frol e down church roofs in Seattle, ‘es 
bridved the Columbia and impeded navi- 
gation, logging camps shut down, ava- 
lanches descended, coal and cord wood 
wentup. The Inland Empire experienced 
zero weather; in Montana the thermome- 
ter reached 63 below zero. 

The southward advance of the cold 
arctic air also dislocated the path of the 
usua! winter storms formed in the North 
Paciic. As a rule these storms pass in- 
land and to the east over the coast of Brit- 
ish Columbia or Washington. This winter 
the blanket of heavy arctic air pushed 
their path far south of the usual route. 
As a result sunny California had twenty- 
nine rainy days in January, floods spread 
through the river bottoms and eighteen 
feet of snow piled up on the Sierra’s 
crest. Speaking meteorologically, Jan- 
uary was the freakiest month since the 
first barometer appeared on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Yet the entire region west of the Rock- 
ies is smiling. Cold, snow and floods did 
a good deal of damage, but it must be 
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remembered that winter moisture is the 
West’s life blood, that a professional rain- 
maker had been hired on a contingent 
fee to produce downpours in the moun- 
tains behind San Diego. A deficiency of 
fain and snow ts a far greater calamity 
han the spectacular excess. When the 
now is deep in the mountains, irrigation 
itches will be filled in August, reservoirs 
re replenished, hydro-electric plants run 

t full capacity, the forests will be green 
nd safe. In the valleys deep snow or 
eavy rains assure abundant crops of all 
inds, fat pasture on the ranges, a rising 
vater plane in the wells. 

If February should endeavor to emu- 
ate January in the matter of snow and 
ain, the East need not bother about con- 
olences; winter’s inconvenience will be 
summer’s abundance. But floods will 
aged continue to be the feature of 
ar Western news. 


Dams and Engineers 
»ENEATH every dam that breaks 


lie the reputation, the conscience 
of an engineer. He builds both 
into the foundation. of the struc- 


ure. He knows what he can safely do, 


- he knows when he is taking a chance. 


he responsibility for the lives down the 
alley is his. He knows and, left to his 
wn devices, he will build true and safe. 
But the engineer is human, after all. 
like the rest of us, he must often agree 
) compromises against his better knowl- 





UITE often belated roses may be 


sent out several million letters ‘‘boosting’’ 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


edge. He has to live—even if others die. 
be prevented from carrying a compromise 
too far. 

As dams go nowadays, the Otay struc- 
ture near San Diego, California, was a 
small affair, so small that they expressed 
its storage capacity in gallons instead of 
acre-feet. Its sheet-steel core was an 
experiment, probably considered per- 
missible in view of the reservoir’s small 
size. Yet more than a dozen died, even 
after the wild rumors of an overw helming 
disaster had been disproven. 

No engineer wants to build an unsafe 
dam. If he does strangle the voice of his 
conscience, public supervision should 
protect him against himself. No dam 
should go up anywhere in the West until 
its plans and specifications have been 
approved by a commission of competent 
engineers, either state or federal, and an 
engineer representing the public should 
be inspector of construction. Now is the 
time to investigate the foundation and 
superstructure of every dam. Next win- 

ter it may be too late. 


Alaska’s Moderate Needs 
ROM the sale of seal and fox skins 


obtained on a few rocky islands 
the government has, during the 
past twenty-five years, derived a 
direct revenue almost covering the total 
purchase price of Alaska’s immense terri- 
tory. There are approximately 20,000 





Therefore it becomes necessary that he 
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white persons in the territory, as against 

four hundred million persons in China, 
yet last year the trade of the continental 
United States with Alaska was five mil- 
lion dollars in excess of the United 
States’ total trade with China. It 
reached $73,000,000 and will be over 
$80,000,000 this year. 

Alaska is asking Congress to appro- 
priate $8,247,000 for railroad construc- 
tion this year; this money is an invest- 
ment, not a donation. The railroad will 
be running and earning interest long after 
the channels of a hundred “improved” 
creeks have shoaled up again. For aids 
to navigation in the difficult Alaskan 
watersa million is asked. The law obliges 
every contractor to hang out a red lan- 
tern to mark a dangerous excavation on a 
public street. Shall the government do 
less for the marine highway? 

The item for wagon roads carries 
$320,000. Since wagon roads are the 
feeders for the government railroad, the 
item might be doubled and still leave a 
profit. 

For geological and land surveys $150,- 
ooo is asked. This is a bagatelle compared 
with the value of the annual mineral pro- 
duction. The cable and telegraph ser- 
vice returns out of commercial receipts 
part of the $350,000 asked for operation. 
The protection of the salmon supply 
surely is worth $90,000, and justice re- 
quires that the $290,000 requested for 
Indian schools and medical relief be given 
without a murmur. 





Preparedness in Portland, Oregon 


Though the Rose Festival and the dedication of the Columbia River Highway will not 
occur until June, Portland in January disregarded the unusual snowshovel brigade and 
the climate, the scenery and the Portland rose. 
For a week in January an endless procession of loyal Oregonians deposited letters asking 


the world and his wife to visit Portland in June 
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Alaska asks barely two million dollars 
for all purposes except railroad building, 
and in revenues of various kinds, in seal- 
skins, in cable receipts and land office 
fees Alaska will return a part of the ap- 
propriation into the treasury. Surely 
the entire Far Western Congressional 
delegation will lend its support not only 
to these appropriations but to Secretary 
Lane’s proposal for the creation of a 
resident Alaskan commission which shall 
control all branches of the territorial ad- 
ministration instead of having this con- 
trol scattered among a score of bureau 


chiefs in Washington, D. C. 


The Land-Grant Lobby 
NCE upon a time S. A. D. Puter 


wrote a book in which he placed 

a royal crown upon his head. 

The crown was made of infamy 
and the kingdom was that of the Oregon 
land-fraud ring, the exposure of which 
sent a United States senator, a million- 
aire and a number of professional land- 
sharks to the penitentiary. Today S. A. 
D. Puter, self-styled land-fraud king, is 
lobbying with a brazen face in the halls 
of Congress on behalf of schemers who 
would divert the unearned timber incre- 
ment on two million acres into their own 
pockets. 

Congressman W. W. Wilson—of Chi- 
cago—has introduced a bill giving those 
who have filed claims on the Oregon rail- 
road grant lands—See “Skinning the 
Land Grant Bear” in the February 
SuNSET—a preferential right to select and 
buy 160 acres of the land at $2.50 an 
acre, the claimants to have one year in 
which to exercise their option. About 
16,000 claims have been filed, ninety-nine 
per cent of them by speculators and pro- 
fessional public-land jugglers who hoped 
to obtain for $400 a quarter section of 
land covered with timber worth from 
$1000 to $10,000. For years designing, 
shrewd swindlers have used this differ-" 
ence between cost and value as a bait 
with which to fleece the innocent and un- 
wary out of “location fees” from fifty 
dollars upward, even though they knew 
that the title to the land was in dispute. 
Several swindlers have been convicted 
and more have been indicted for this 
fraud. Now Puter, his record notwith- 
standing, has the unspeakable gall to 
appear openly before Congressional com- 
mittees and smoothly, expensively ex- 
pound the claim of persons who have no 
more right to a gift from the nation than 
they have to the iron cross. 

Focus the Oregon Journal is wag- 
ing a relentless fight against Puter and his 
ilk. The Portland newspaper is endeav- 
oring valiantly to keep the vast timber 
domain out of the multitude of itching 
palms reaching for it, and its efforts will 
be successful unless an overdose of pre- 
paredness gives Puter and his cohorts a 
chance to get away with the loot. But 
there is a string to this loot. The rail- 
road has been confirmed in all its possess- 
ory rights subject to the conditions of the 
grant by the Supreme court, and the rail- 
road need not sell a single acre to the 
16,000 claimants unless it chooses to do so. 

In the meantime it is pertinent to ask 
why a Representative from Chicago 
should father a bill apparently drawn to 
put money in the pockets of a Puter. 
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Dredging Political Shoals 
ONGRESS is preparing to lift an- 


other large slice of cash out of the 

public treasury by means of a 

Rivers and Harbors bill. Though 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee vir- 
tuously rolls its eyes heavenward and 
declares sonorously that there is not a 
penry of graft in the bill, the appropria- 
tions being confined to “existing proj- 
ects,” this holy attitude is merely a pose. 
Among the “existing projects” are the 
famous Trinity River enterprise designed 
to stimulate Texas navigation by creating 
a channel which is to be filled with water 
from artesian wells; the Brazos, the Black 
W arrior, all the innumerable projects 

“for the improvement of navigation’ 

which have cost scores of millions, which 
have been followed by a continuous de- 
cline in water traffic and which will con- 





A Ride for Less than a Jitney 
In Spokane a new style of motor bus locally 
known as a ‘‘cheese box’’ is selling 100 


tickets for $3.50. In Oakland, Cal., jitney 
buses have been barred by ordinance 
from down-town streets. They are evading 
the ordinance by demanding no fare, dis- 
playing tin cans for voluntary offerings. In 
Portland the jitneys raised their rates when 
snow put the trolley system out of commis- 
sion and the enraged populace is demanding 
drastic legislation. In San Francisco the 
jitneys are to be barred from Market street 


tinue to be “existing projects” for fifty 
years to come, are in this virtuous bill. 
The Far West can lift its voice against 
the Rivers and Harbors graft with a clear 
conscience. It has never had its feet in 
the trough. The lower Columbia is the 
West’s most important navigable river, 
yet the port of Portland had to pay out 
more than a million of its own money to 
keep the channel navigable while the 
federal government proposed to drill ar- 
tesian wells to float canal boats in central 
Texas. Monterey bay in California 
needed a breakwater. ania was will- 
ing to build it provided the city of Mon- 
terey would pay $200,000 toward the 
cost and build a direct railroad into the 
broad valley to the east. At the same 
time Congress dumped millions uncon- 
ditionally, even against the advice of the 
Army Engineers, into obscure Eastern 
and Southern creeks which carried no 
trafic whatsoever. On the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin rivers, both carrying a 
heavy traffic in their lower reaches, the 
state, the reclamation districts and the 
federal government have been sharing the 
expense; on the Mississippi and the Ohio 
the federal government generously paid 


the entire bill out of its own pocket 
There are few good harbors on the Pacifi 
Coast and every one of them is legit) 
mately entitled on the basis of actua 
trafic to all the federal appropriation; 
it has received. 

Remember the rivers and harbor 
graft, the pension padding and the pub. 
lic-building steal if bank checks, automo. 
biles, gasoline, incomes low and high are 
squeezed by the taxation screw next fall, 
Remember that a large part of your tax 
money goes via the federal treasury into 
the campaign funds of needy Congress. 
men to dredge political shoals; and re. 
member also that your indifference is 
largely responsible for the enormous per 
centage of waste in federal, state, county 
and municipal expenditures. 


Pulling the Columbia’s Teeth 
SHIFTING ridge of sand rises in 


a semi-circle seven or eight miles 

wide from the bottom of the sea 

where the Columbia river erp. 
ties into the Pacific. The channel across 
this dangerous barrier—its crest exceeds 
a mile in width—was twenty-two feet 
deep in 1880. And it shifted. It never 
staid put. To fix the channel and deepen 
it, ‘the government thirty years ago 
started the construction of a jetty four 
miles long from the south shore of the 
mouth. The jetty cost three millions, 
more or less. It was to confine the Co- 
lumbia’s current, direct its full force 
against one part of the bar, push the s: af 
away and create a deeper, more per- 
manent channel. It did deepen the chan- 
nel to more than thirty feet—for a while. 
Then a shoaling process began. ‘The 
depth decreased, went back to twenty- 
four feet. It was decided to prolong the 
south jetty three miles farther out, prac 
tically to the center of the bar. It was 
done. A good many doubters said it way 





a waste of money, that the bar could no 
be conquered. To make sure, the govern 
ment contracted and guided the outflo 
of the mighty river still further by build 
ing a second jetty from the north bank. 
Still the doubters croaked in chorus. 

The north jetty is not yet finished, yet 
the survey completed in january showe 
the existence of a channel thirty-five fee 
deep at mean low water and fifteen hun 
dred feet wide. The engineers expect 
forty-foot channel by fall. 

If your city had been served by a nar 
row-gauge railroad frequently blocked by 
slides, and if this narrow-gauge had a 
last been replaced by a broad-gauge, four 
track system, perhaps you might realiz 
what a permanent forty-foot channé 
means to Portland. 


The Right to Work 


RIMITIVE man employed him 

self. He had the right to worl 

two, six or twelve hours at hunt 

ing without asking anyone’s leave 
But his wages were uncertain. His paj 
in venison or bear might or might not 
forthcoming. If luck went with th 
work, he ate; if luck was against him, h 
worked and starved. 

If modern man works, he is sure to eat 
The reward of labor has become cercait 
But the opportunity to work, the elusiv4 
job, has become uncertain. Yet ma 
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must work in order to live. Is there an 
inherent right to work, to live? 

The legislature of the state of Idaho a 
year ago answered this question in the 
affirmative. It enacted a law forcing 
every county to provide emergency work 
for any resident unable to find a private 
job, and to deduct the cost of this emer- 
gency work from the tax money raised 
within the county for state purposes. 

The Idaho supreme court late in Jan- 
uary rendered this law inoperative. The 
learned judges did not, however, deny the 
validity of man’s right to work. They 
merely objected to the manner in which 
the work was to be paid for. They main- 
tained that the Idaho constitution pro- 
hibits the disbursement of state funds ex- 
cept in definite amounts appropriated 
for specific purposes by the legislature. 
No such definite appropriation had been 
made for emergency work, hence the law 
was unconstitutional. 

Yet sooner or later society will have to 
look this question of emergency employ- 
ment squarely into the eye. Hungry men 
do not care about the constitutionality of 
the method of paying them. They must 
eat and they will’eat. A little prepared- 
oe in this direction would not be of 
evil. 


Labor War and the Public 


HE average man has neither the 

time nor the data necessary for 

an exhaustive study of the issues 

‘between the railroads and their 
organized employes, issues which threaten 
to paralyze all lines of activity through- 
out the country. The average man does 
not know whether all classes of railroad 
men are entitled to shorter hours and 
higher pay, whether a universal eight- 
hour day with time and a half for over- 
time can safely be granted or whether 
such grant will cripple the carriers. But 
the average man does believe that the 
railroad employes are the “aristocrats of 
labor,” that their compensation is above 
that of the average wage-earner and that 
they are neither in dire poverty nor un- 
duly oppressed. And the average man 
knows that a general railroad strike will 
affect his-earnings, his job and his house- 
hold the moment it begins. 

Will the powerful, wealthy railroad 
brotherhoods under these circumstances 
have public opinion with them? Or will 
the public, knowing that arbitration was 
offered, give its sympathy to the other 
side? The big chiefs will do well to con- 
sider the state of the public mind very 
carefully before they plunge the country 
into chaos. 


The Canal Slides 


OR the first time in more than 
ten years the American-Hawai- 
ian steamers have been with- 
drawn from the _ coast-to-coast 
service and as a result of this with- 
drawal the bulk of the transcontinental 
freight is again going by rail, the Tehuan- 
tepec railroad being out of commission. 
In other words, the volume of water ship- 
ments between the two coasts is now 
smaller than it was before the opening of 
the canal. 
How long will this condition last? Is 
the Panama Canal a failure? Will dis- 


The Pulse of the Pacific 


nitely? These questions are of vital 
interest to the Pacific Coast. SuNSET 
hopes to present an authoritative study 
of conditions in the Canal Zone in an 
early number. 


The Great Shipping Boom 


F in August, 1914, you had been 
possessed of $50,000 in cash and the 
gift of prophecy, you could have in- 
creased your capital tenfold by this 
time through the purchase of ships. 
The interning of Germany’s merchant 
marine, the commandeering of thousands 
of English, French and Italian vessels for 





astrous slides continue to recur indefi- 
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before the outbreak of the war and sold in 
a skyrocketing market. 

The shipyards of the Pacific Coast have 
on hand orders totaling thirty million 
dollars. They have added thousands of 
mechanics and are spending large sums 
in plant extensions. These enlarged 
plants will be kept busy for years to come. 
Vessels with a tonnage of more than a 
million and a half have been destroyed in 
war, with more losses in prospect. Eng- 
lish, French and German shipyards are 
crowded with naval and repair work. 
The production of new merchant tonnage 
is far below normal and the destruction 
of existing ships is far ahead of normal 
losses. Shipyards will continue to be 
busy places after peace is declared. 





Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the new president of Stanford University, being escorted to the 


installation ceremonies in the Memorial Church by Chancellor Jordan. 


Dr. Wilbur’s 


preference for extreme simplicity appears in the absence of academic cap and gown worn 


by the other participants. 
been dean of the Stanford Medical School. 


He is a graduate of Stanford, with the Class of 1896, and has 


He succeeds Dr. John Caspar Branner, the 


eminent geologist, who resigned last year and who remains as head of the geology depart- 


ment. 
be limited; 


war purposes cleared the mud flats of all 
the ancient hookers lying in the ooze. 
Any old hulk that could be patched 
enough to pass the inspectors was resur- 
rected and sent to sea under steam or sail. 
Ship brokers up and down the Pacific 
Coast are buying gasoline with a free hand 
nowadays; it’s a poor sale that does not 
net them a cool ten thousand. Eighteen 
months ago a superannuated collier of- 
fered by the Navy Department to the 
best bidder was appraised at $75,000; in 
January several shipping firms offered 
$225,000 for the steamer. And San 
Francisco’s mayor, being in the shipping 
business, having cash and the gift of 
peering into the future, is reputed to have 
cleared a minimum of half a million on 
freighters which he ordered built just 


The new president has announced that hereafter the number of men students will 
the registration of women has been restricted for several years 


Why Taxes Are Levied 


HE purpose of taxation is the pro- 
duction of revenue. When taxes 
are raised, the obvious aim is in- 
creased revenue. 

California is the sole producer of real 
sweet wines such as port, malaga and 
sherry. The grape brandy used in the 
fortification of these wines used to pay a 
tax of three cents a gallon. The war 
measure raised this tax to fifty-five cents. 
At once the production of sweet wines in 
California dropped seventy-five per cent. 

If the death of California’s sweet-wine 
business was the aim of the tax, it should 
be doubled. If more revenue was the 
object, a moderate tax on all classes of 
wines will produce far better results. 






















Interesting Westerners 


A Woman Who Nursed a Whole 


Alaskan Tribe—Utah’s Non-Stampedable Governor—An 
Oregon Sheriff Who Doesn’t Have to Shoot—The “First Lady of Oklahoma’’—A 
Book Farmer Who Has Made Good—The Colorado Farmers’ Lady Friend 




















Mrs. Alice Andersen, who saved an Alaskan village 
with pills, turpentine and talcum powder 


“When finally I was on 
good terms with all of the 
villagers I made a mistake 
which came near wrecking 
the peace of my little 
community. I arranged a 
spelling match between 
the youngsters and the 
rown people whom I had 
ante teaching at night 
school. But when the 
children spelled words 
their elders couldn’t, the 
adults cuffed them and 
ran from the building. 
That was the end of the 
spelling matches, and, 
anyway, I haa no time 
for further social events, 
for it was then that a ter- 
rible epidemic of measles 
swept the Inlet, and the 
natives began dying by 
the hundreds. I knew it 
would get among. us 
sooner or later, and hav- 
ing no doctor in our vicin- 
ity I also knew it was up 








RS. Alice Andersen leaned back 

in her steamer chair, the center 

of a group of interested tour- 

ists. ‘‘When I was sent to Nin- 
ilchic, a quaint little Russian village on 
Cook’s Inlet, where I am teaching at pres- 
ent, over three years ago, to establish a 
school for Uncle Sam, it was like stepping 
back a hundred years into one of the 
Czar’s own possessions. The ninety in- 
habitants, very few of whom had ever 
seen a white woman, were Russian all the 
way through, living exactly as their exiled 
ancestors had done at the time of their 
banishment countless years ago. ‘They 
observed the same numerous Russian holi- 
days and ancient customs, practiced the 
same religion, and knew nothing of our 
government and what is more did not 
want to know. The United States simply 
did not exist for them. They resented 
my presence, and being the first white 
American woman in the vicinity, I was 
looked upon with distrust and treated as 
an interloper. 

“To make matters worse, the boat 
bringing all my personal effects, together 
with the Government school supplies and 
building material for the school-house, 
was wrecked, so I had practically nothing 
with which to begin. When this news 
reached Ninilchic, the natives were over- 
joyed, thinking it the end of the school 
and of me also. -They made it very hard 
for me to secure a building and it was 
only after much bickering that I managed 
to get a house at thé end of the village. 
With a few books I had in my trunk, and 
a square of blackboard about as big as a 
pocket handkerchief, I started the first 
school in Ninilchic. 
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-a woman who died—well, 


to me, as they say, to do 
the best I could for my people. 

“No, I had no medicine chest, nor was 
there one in the place. But I did have a 
bottle of cathartic pills, a 





She knew how the terror- 


ing her way. 
stricken natives of other villages aban- 


doned their sick, just as soon as the 
symptoms appeared, leaving them to die 
alone and lie unburied, while they fled 
frantically to escape a similar fate. She 
knew the utter ignorance of the laws of 
sanitation that prevailed in Ninilchic— 
the inhabitants’ contempt for herself and 
distrust of all things American. She 
knew their primitive belief in witchcraft, 
and the absolute certainty that sooner or 
later they would put the blame of their 
misfortunes on some one—unquestion- 
ably herself—and mete out punishment 
accordingly. She was absolutely alone 
and unprotected, yet with her pitiful 
little stock of pills and turpentine and 
talcum powder she set about fighting the 
grim reaper for possession of her village! 
How she coaxed and scolded and moth- 
ered her ninety patients into actually 
enjoying the measles, no one but herself 
will ever know. What she said to dispel 
the sullen fatalism, the grim superstitions 
of the stricken ones, and the panic- 
stricken fears of those not yet afflicted 
will remain forever a secret, for now that 
it is past, Mrs. Andersen chooses to treat 
it all lightly, humorously. 

This energetic little woman has built 
up one of the best schools in her part of 





little turpentine, some car- 
bolic acid and some talcum 
powder. I had nursed my 
own daughter through the 
measles years ago, so I was 
not unprepared, you see. 

“Every man, woman and 
child in the village came 
down with the malady, ex- 
cept myself, but usually 
there was one in each family 
who could help me_ take 
care of the others. I was 
rather rushed toward the 
end, I admit, and right in 
my very busiest time one of 
my patients gave birth to 
a baby girl, who also had 
the measles. 

“Yes, I lost two of my 
ninety-one patients, but 
one was a man far gone 
with tuberculosis, who 
would not have lived long 
anyway, and the other was 


because she insisted on 
dying. On the whole,-Ninil- 


chic came through with 
flying colors.” 
From Mrs. Andersen’s 


modest account of her work 
during this epidemic one 
can get no idea of the hor- 
rors this little lonely woman 
faced when she heard the 
dreaded malady was com- 








William Spry, Governor of Utah, whose firmness 
brought him national reputation 
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the country. She has established classes 
in sewing, laundry work and the simpler 
branches of domestic science. When she 
took up her work in Ninilchic, underwear 
was unknown among the children. They 
simply kept putting on new garments 
over the old ones as they needed them. 
Now, however, all the little girls are 
adepts in making these articles of apparel 
from flour sacks or any other material 
available. Every Thursday afternoon 
the mothers of the village meet in the 
school-house, where Mrs. Andersen keeps 
her sewing machine. She teaches them 
to use the machine and the paper patterns 
which she provides. At the end of each 
lesson she serves them with tea and cake 
of her own baking, so these afternoons 
are in the nature of social events, and 
greatly enjoyed by the matrons of Ninil- 
chic. Fiorance B. WILLouGHBY. 
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‘OME seven years ago “Bill” Spry, 

former United States marshal, slipped 
into the governor’s chair in Utah without 
causing more than tiny ripples on the Sea 
of Interest. But the sobriquet, “Bill,” 
had no more than been replaced by the 
tit'e, “Governor,”’ when the ripples began 
to grow and before long they had reached 
wave-like dimensions. 

Of course it wasn’t possible to please 
everybody, but Governor Spry directed 
the state government so well that when 
his four-year term expired he was handed 
another term of the same length. Fur- 
thermore, he interested himself in any- 
thing that was of general interest to the 
western country. He studied conditions 
and took an active part in all gatherings, 
sectional or national, when the West was 
up for discussion. He was not a flowery 
speaker but his talks were practical and 
conservative and based on first-hand 
knowledge. Soon he was recognized 
among the governors and men of the 
nation as a man of foresight and ability. 
Probably he has done more than any 
other one man to correct many false im- 
pressions about Utah that have existed for 
years in the eastern part of the country. 








Mrs. Fred E. Sutton, of Oklahoma, not 
without honor in her own country 











William Spry was not born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth. The story of his life 
sounds like the biography of one of the 
founders of the republic. He was born 


in England—the son of a tailor—in 1864, 
and, when eleven years of age, came with 
his parents 


to America and -Utah. 


Interesting Westerners 














‘*Til’’ Taylor, sheriff of the round-up town of Pendleton, Oregon. 
and soft, but he always brings back his man 





He talks low 





William obtained employment as a chore 
boy and in his odd hours attended the 
common schools. Later he served as 
clerk in a department store but the lure 
of the soil was too great so he emigrated 
to southern Utah and became a farmer. 
And he was a good farmer, too, as any 
old-timer in the southern part of the state 
will testify. For eleven years he followed 
the simple life with an occasional dip into 
rural politics. In 1905 he was appointed 
president of the state land board and the 
following year was made United States 
marshal for Utah, a position he resigned 
to become governor. 

Circumstances made *m an interesting 
figure recently when his life was threat- 
ened because he declined to interfere with 
the action of the courts in the case of 
Joseph Hillstrom. Governor Spry dis- 
likes notoriety although his firm stand in 
the case immortalized him in Utah. He 
is decidedly human and democratic in , 
spirit and the people of Utah claim that 
they made a good governor without spoil- 
ing a good farmer. O. J. Grimes. 
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DMIRERS of Mrs. Fred E. Sutton, 

of Oklahoma City, have spoken of 
her as the “First Lady of the State,” in 
spite of the fact that she is not the wife 
of the chief executive. They justify the 
title by the fact that she came with the 
first settlers into the newly opened ter- 


ritory and no history of Oklahoma ‘would 
be complete without an account of how 
she helped to organize the first school, 
which she taught, and a record of her 
continued leadership in the social welfare 
of her state. When, ‘after all sorts of 
difficulties in the way of properly repre- 
senting Oklahoma at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, an appropriation of $5000 
was made by the legislature, Governor 
Williams said, “But for the work of Mrs. 
Sutton, my signature would never have 
been attached.” Mrs. Sutton was ap- 
pointed Commissioner-General of the 
Oklahoma commission and official hostess 
of the State Building, serving throughout 
the period, without compensation. So 
they feel warranted in speaking of her as 


“The First Lady of Oklahoma.” 
H. M. W. 
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T’S no use. You can’t beat Til Tay- 

lor,” said an old-time Republican war- 
horse to me after the votes were counted 
at the last election in Umatilla county, 
Oregon. “Til is a sateen Umatilla 
county is strongly Republican. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if Til won by a head 
or even by a length but this thing of him 
romping in an easy winner every time is 
sure getting monotonous. No, sir, it isn’t 
the fault of the Republican party. Tilcould 


run on the Hottentot ticket and win. You 
can’t beat him, that’s all. 


Trouble is, 
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the blue bib overalls of the farm 





PHOTOGRAPH BY STUDIO ASHLAND 
D. M. Lowe, an Oregonian who made a successful 
change from the khaki of the classroom to 


pulled his gun. Just told 
them he wanted them and 
asked them to come along. 
No, he has never shot any 
one in making an arrest 
and IJ doubt if he has pulled 
his gun half a dozen times 
in the past dozen years. 
“Til has been president 
of the Roundup Association 
for the past four years and 
he has been reélected for 
another term. You know 
the roundup has a national 
reputation now—the best 
riders, bulldoggers and 
horsemen in the whole 
West and the worst bucking 
horses in the country make 
it some spectacle — and 
much of the success of the 
roundup is due to its presi- 
dent. Why don’t I vote for 
Til if he is such an eficient 
sheriff? Why, what do you 
take me for? I am one of 
the standbys of the Repub- 
lican party. Me vote for 
Til? Say, if you will never 
give me away I will tell you 
a profound secret. I did 
vote for him and I have for 
the last four or five elec- 
tions.” Frep Lockiey. 
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D M. LOWE changed his 
¢ college khaki for blue 








everybody likes him and then, too, there’s 
no disputing the fact he’s the best sheriff 
we ever had, so when he runs the voters 
make his election practically unanimous. 

‘IT remember seeing Til when he wasn’t 
bigger than a pint of hard cider out with 
the V shaped scraper scraping the crust 
off the snow so the horses could paw down 
to the bunch-grass. Til went to business 
college for a spell and had a little school- 
ing at Walla Walla but not enough to 
hurt him. 

“In 1902, after four years as deputy, 
he was elected sheriff. 

“Pendleton used to be a wide-open 
town and some pretty tough characters 
used to drift into town. Til hadn’t been 
sheriff very long when he went out to get 
a ‘bad man’ named Weston, alias McKay, 
alias Wilson. It was said he would die 
game and would not be taken. Til and 
his brother Jenks rounded him up on the 
old Hank Vaughn ranch rear Athena. 
Til told Jenks to stay out at the gate and 
hold the saddle-horses while he went into 
the house to get Weston. ‘Til found his 
bird flown—apparently. He saw a small 
opening in the kitchen ceiling. He 
thought he heard a board creak. Duties 
an apple box on the stove he climbed up, 
put his head through the holewand in the 
darkness he saw a man. He ordered him 
to come out. The man crawled out and 
to Til’s surprise it was another man alto- 
gether. Taking him out and turning him 
over to Jenks he again climbed up, stuck 
his head through the opening and dis- 
covered the man he was after. Til told 
him to come out, he wanted him. He 
came and Til and Jenks took them both 
to Athena. It developed that Herron, 
the other man, was an escaped convict 
with a long record. -Both men were sent 
up for long terms. No, sir, Til never 


bib overalls and put into 
plow practice, successfully, the technical 
theories he learned in the classroom. He 
was a civil engineer who had completed a 
four years’ course at Michigan in two and 
one-half years, working his way and grad- 
uating $160 ahead of the game. But the 
hardships of a civil engineer’s life proved 
not to his liking and some years later he 
fitted himself for the profession of farm- 
ing. Today he is possessor of sweepstake 
and other awards at the biggest land 
shows of the country, for his exhibits of 
farm products. His booming voice has 
lectured all over the country; he is a 
popular fruit judge. His 


when they should come to town—and 
when she finished speaking the whok 
crowd rose as one man and pledged them. 
selves individually and collectively t 
support the plan. 

Today that young woman, now Mrs. 
Clara A. Lucas of Cheyenne, Colorado, en. 
joys the distinction of having done more 
for the farmers of eastern Colorado than 
any other one person, man or woman; sheis 
generally acknowledged an expert on soil 
fertility and crop rotation, and is, in the 
largest sense, probably the only woman 
agronomist in the United States. 

Several years ago Mrs. Lucas bousht 
a ranch of several thousand acres near 
Cheyenne, which was nothing but a 
waste of sand and sagebrush. In a few 
seasons she had accomplished such re 
markable results in farming this land that 
she was fairly besieged by farmers for a 
hundred miles around to tell them how 
she did it. These requests became so 
numerous and insistent that finally Mrs, 
Lucas was compelled to leave her own 
farm in the hands of assistants while she 
traveied about the state, helping , the 
farmers to solve their problems. 

Recently, with Prof. Perry G. Holden, 
in a special train of half a dozen Pullmans, 
she helped carry through a great agricul- 
tural railroad campaign that covered all 
of the dry-farming country in Kansas and 
Colorado. 

just now Mrs. Lucas is working to 
secure cheaper money for the farmers, 
who are forced to pay as high as 10 per 
cent and give security of five to one. 
Another of her hobbies is the establish- 
ment of a farm bureau in each county, to 
be under the direction of a scientific 
agriculturist who shall visit the farmers 
on their own farms and aid them in solving 
their various problems. Her greatest 
desire, however, is to start a nation-wide 
movement for a community clubhouse 
for the farmers and their families in each 
small town. Mrs. Lucas believes that 
more social opportunities and recreation 
would not only keep the young people on 
the farm, but bring back many of those 
who have found only disillusionment in 


the city. 
y Rosert H. Moutron. 





deepest interest is the 
testing and creating of 
new varieties, and he has 
many to his credit. More- 
over, his seventeen-year- 
old son Donnie, a chip of 
the old block, has origi- 
nated a new winter radish 
of excellent quality. 
O. H. BaRNuILL. 
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N a small western town, 

instead of the agricul- 
tural experts for whom an 
audience had gathered but 
whose train was delayed, 
a young woman stepped 
forward and faced the 
disappointed and incredu- 
lous audience. In five 
minutes the atmosphere 
had changed to surprise, 
then interest and finally 
hearty approval. She had 
put before the farmers a 
new and appealing idea— 
the matter of a rest room 
for their wives and children 





Mrs. Clara A. Lucas, said to be the only woman 
agronomist in the United States 
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Home in the West 














Would you rather rent one of 
these apartments in New York? 


These are the tenements of Los Angeles, 
and nowhere in all this California city 
are there a thousand people to the acre 





LEVEN years ago a_man from 

Cincinnati landed in Los Angeles 

with an even ten dollars in his 

pocket, and a wife at his side— 
strangers in a strange land. 

Just why any man goes to a strange 
land with only ten dollars in his pocket 
only that man knows. It would seem 
that the place for a man with only ten 
dollars is among his friends. Still, a lot 
of people do this thing, and most of those 
who do toe westward. 

Somewhere these two saw an adver- 
tisement offering lots for a dollar down 
and a dollar a week. They decided to 
begin buying their first real home with 
their last real ten dollars. It took fifty 
cents of that precious ten to go to see the 
lots, which were about eight miles out of 
Los Angeles on the Long Beach line. 
The dollar-down-and-dollar-a-week prop- 
osition was on the basis of hundred- 
dollar lots. On higher priced lots the pay- 
ment was one per cent down, and one per 
cent a week. 

The painter bought $450 worth of real 
estate, and away went the half of his ten. 
His wife had a diamond ring, so they 
visited some people they had met on the 
train, and the diamond ring stayed with 
the people, who furnished the couple with 
a capital of twenty-five dollars. This 
bought a tent, without a roof. 

Straightway the man went back to 
Los Angeles and got a job. He -ould not 
afford carfare twice a day, so he bought a 
cheap bicycle out of his first week’s wages, 
and rode the eight miles back and forth. 

One Sunday he was lying in the shade 
of a hedge that separated his lot from the 
street and he heard some men talking as 
they passed. They looked at his roofless 
tent, and laughed. 

“There’s another man gone wrong in 
the head,” said one. 


But there were other people wrong in 
the head who bought lots, and within 
three years a town was incorporated 
under the name of Watts, which in four 
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The tenement of the Eastern city 


A Dollar Down 
Can Build a Town 





more years numbered four thousand in- 
habitants, by night count. In daytime 
most of the men and many of the women 
are in Los Angeles at work. The town 
has a $10,000 city hall, a $31,000 school 
house, and lots on Main street are worth 
$10,000. Perhaps a dozen families in the 
town pay rent. The rest either own their 
homes, or will one day. 

The Cincinnati painter had not been 
working long before he found that in 
addition to the $4.50 a week he was pay- 
ing for his lot he could lay aside something 
toward a wood roof for his canvas ‘walls. 
Then the canvas was replaced by boards. 
Something about the energy and ambition 
of the man appealed to the owners of the 
tract, and they hired him for fifteen 
dollars a week, and gave him a dollar for 
every lot he sold. One Sunday his com- 
missions amounted to eighteen dollars. 
By the time he had finished paying for 
his lots he was offered a thousand dollars 
for them. 


Or, on the same income, own 
this home in Los Angeles? 



























Miles and miles of modern homes, each one 
sheltering a working-class family, and easily 
reached by a perfect transportation system 





HIS is one of countless stories to be 

heard in Watts, yet Watts is seized 
upon by every cheap vaudeville monol- 
ogist as the shortest way to a laugh. 
Why, and at whom do people laugh? 

Is the laugh on this Cincinnati painter, 
or is it on a certain letter-carrier from 
Indianapolis? Back in Indianapolis the 
letter-carrier got a thousand dollars a 
year, lived in dingy rented houses and 
never saved a cent. He came to Los 
Angeles and got another job. One day 
he was visiting a friend at Watts. 

“Why don’t you buy a lot?” asked his 
friend. 

“T haven’t any money to buy a lot,” 
he answered. “I’ve got just five dollars.” 

“Don’t need any money,” said his 
friend. 

They looked about that very day and 
icked out two lots. The man from 
estaba 8 paid $3.25 down and agreed 
to pay that much each week. By the 
month it was fourteen dollars, and that 
began to feel big, with house rent in Los 
Angeles to pay. 

“Why don’t you build a house on your 
lots?”’ said his friend. 

“‘Haven’t any money,” he answered. 

“Don’t need any money,” said his 
friend. ‘Come and I'll introduce you to 
a lumberman who will give you lumber 
on credit, and I’ll build your house and 
you can pay me when you like.” 

That day a bill of lumber was made 
out, and the friend went to work. The 
rent money went to the lumberman, and 
today the ex-letter-carrier from Indian- 
apolis owns a little home worth $1500. 


HE time has come to apotheosize 

Watts. Watts is the type of tene- 
ment Los Angeles has adopted to ward 
off the danger of those other tenements 
that are the curse of all great cities. 
Tenement has come to be synonymous 
with working-class home, because in most 
cities the tenement—or one of its horrid! 
kindred of multiple dwellings—is the only 
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place where the man who works for wages 
not salary, the man who has a job not a 
position, can live. Tenements are usually 
dingy, crowded, devoid of fresh air and 
sunshine, ill-smelling, unhealthful. It 
costs a man anywhere from eight to 
thirty dollars a month for a few rooms in 
one of these rookeries, where he is sand- 
wiched so close to his neighbors that he 
smells their cookery and can hear them 
quarrel and say their prayers. He moves 
from one to another nearly every May or 
October. It never occurs to him to own 
a home, unless he lives in Milwaukee or 
Philadelphia, both of which claim to have 
the greatest number of home-owners 
among the working classes of any city in 
the United States. Evidently they have 
overlooked the Los Angeles record. 

In most cities home-owning among 
wage-earners is out of the question, be- 
cause they must be near their work. In 
those cities the street-car systems have 
not been developed as an inducement to 
home-owning, and it has not occurred to 
men with some money and more enter- 
prise that they could give the poor man 
a lift, for which he in return would give 
them a boost. 


HEN the great transportation 

boom struck Los Angeles and the 
system of city and suburban lines grew 
quickly to twelve hundred miles, the pro- 
jectors thought less, perhaps, of drawing 
people away from the heart of the city 
than to it. 

But other men saw the chance. They 
bought up acreage and paid the trans- 
portation companies to build their lines 
to it, and cut barley fields into lots that 
any man can own. Go north, go south, 
go east, go west, or to any point between, 
on both urban and interurban lines, and 
just inside the city limits or outside up to 
the ten-cent limit, you will find climbing 
the hillsides, slipping along the valleys, 
stretching across the plain until they join 
fields still planted in grain, street ‘after 
street of cozy homes—miles and miles of 
homes for one man and his family. These 
are the tenements of Los Angeles, and 
nowhere in all the city are there a thou- 
sand people to the acre. 

If you doubt that small wage-earners 
can afford to own such homes, ride out on 
the cars that carry the strap-hangers after 
five o'clock in the evening. Off they drop, 
men and vvomen from every rank of the 
great army of toilers. These selfsame men 
and women in any other city in the 
country would be making their way to- 
ward tenements, or flats, or two-family 
houses, or furnished rooms. 


OS ANGELES has always made the 
boast that it is a city without a slum. 
With the spread of the city seaward to 
its twenty-mile-distant harbor, industrial 
concerns have moved out along the trans- 
portation lines to be in closer touch with 
the harbor, and the housing commission 
is working to prevent the evils of over- 
crowding which other cities of slower 
growth are trying more or less vainly to 
remedy. Also the commission is seeking 
to interest manufacturers in laying out 
tracts for homes for their employees in the 
vicinity of their plants. Not with the 
idea of adopting the parental plan of 
Pullman and the English factory villages, 
with the owners as landlords and the 
‘workmen as tenants, but on the plan 
already proved by private building and 


The Home in the West 











This type of home in a Los Angeles ‘‘tene- 
ment’’ district may be paid for with 
rent money in five years 


investment companies to be of great profit 
to themselves and of splendid oppor- 
tunity and benefit to those enabled to buy 
ready-made homes on the instalment 
plan. Nothing in all the realm of pre- 
ventive medicine is more effective for 
health, morals and general efficiency than 
home-ownership by the masses of the 
population, and the scattering of these 
homes over wide areas. This is one of the 
chief causes of the increasing birth rate in 
Los Angeles, and a constant decrease in 
the death rate among infants and from 
contagious diseases. 


HE selling of lots and of ready-made 

homes on the instalment plan has 
been reduced in Los Angeles to an abso- 
lute science. 

The men who have reduced this busi- 
ness to a science know exactly how much 
a man can afford to pay out of twelve or 
eighteen or twenty-five or thirty dollars 
a week. They don’t want him to agree, 
and generally they won’t let him agree, to 
pay more than they know he can pay 
regularly under ordinary conditions. 

‘On many tracts there is the privilege 
of temporary houses for two years, to be 
placed on the rear of the lot, and all com- 
panies will tell you that the people who 
build temporary houses at first have the 
best homes in the end. 

Tracts owned by companies who build 
houses are more uniformly attractive 
than those where each individual builds 
his own home. And in many such tracts 
houses sell on a basis of $25 per month. 


NE day you motor out past a barley 
held. A month later you pass again, 
and graders are at work. A month later 
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The occupant of this type of home in a 
crowded Eastern city will own a bunch of 
rent receipts at the end of five years 





houses are springing up like mushrooms: 
In another month the company’s car- 
riages are driving people about, and for 
one magic ten-dollar bill the driver will 

ut a placard on any house reading 
“Sold.” Of course this is not all the buyer 
has to do. He must have a heart-to- 
heart talk with somebody in the office and 
show why he thinks he can buy a home. 
Then he pays the balance of ten per cent 
of the price of the house and signs a con 
tract to pay one per cent a month. Then 
he moves in. His monthly payments 
include taxes, insurance and interest. I: 
is as simple as handing money to a land 
lord—but much more satisfactory, for ir 
course of time the monthly payment: 
stop, and there are only the taxes anc 
insurance to think about. 


ie the early years of the past decade z 
real estate man in Los Angeles filled 
the city and surrounding barley field: 
with great glaring signboards, painted 
half red and half white. On them was 
simply his name, and below it this augury 


Los ANGELES—POPULATION 


Scarcely had they been planted where 
all who ran or rode might read when Los 
Angeles began that phenomenal growth 
which was one of the wonders of the 
decade. It soon became apparent to 
knowing ones that the signboards were 
prophesying not wisely but too small. 
The real estate man had his sign-painter 
go about and change the signs to read: 


Los ANGELES—POPULATION 


ret Duets Ce ea opal i toa Pere ai IOI ,000 
50,000 

EGMO aS. . cheaure sacle wee er s 35 eta 
250,000 


At this most people laughed. The sign 
became one of the local jokes during the 
middle years of the decade. But when 
Uncle Sam’s census man came along in 
1910 and counted noses, he proved the 
sign was no joke at all. He did not find 
quite 350,000 people actually residing in 

os Angeles, foe pretty near it. And 
taking into consideration that there are 
never less than 25,000 visitors in Los 
Angeles, and often as high as 100,000, it 
puts the mean average population beyond 
the prophecy of the signboard. Now the 
boards have all been changed to read: 


Los ANGELES—POPULATION 


Nobody laughs at the sign any more. 
Everybody believes it. And there are 
those who predict in all seriousness that 
the present generation will see Los An- 
geles the third city in size in the United 
States. It is this swift and steady growth 
that makes the housing problem one of 
live interest. 

The tenement-dweller from other- 
wheres responds quickly to the influence 
of home-ownership. He has no natural 
preference for living in the modern cliff- 
dwellings with their tunnel-like halls and 
windowless rooms and smells and smells 
and smells. Give him a home of his 
own and his very character undergoes 
a change. In him it generates a pride 
in his house, then in his garden, then in 
his street. his neighborhood, and finally a 
creel civic interest that makes for the 


est type of citizenship. 
Bertua H. Smitu. 
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©he superb interpretations _ of 
artists famous in the world of song 


Victor Records bring you not only the actual living voices of the world’s | | 
greatest opera stars, but the art and personality of concert singers famous the | 
country over. 
| These talented artists who charm thousands of music-lovers on their 
i concert tours are also the delight of countless other thousands who know them 
| mainly through their Victor Records. 
| Victor Records are the actual artists absolutely true to life—ever ready 
| to entertain any one at any time. 
| 




















There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a complete 
catalog of the more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 







Important warning. Victor 
Records can be safely and satisfac- 
torily played only with Victor 
Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
Records cannot be safely played on 
machines with jeweled or other 
reproducing points. 













Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 























Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 








New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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For SwollenVeins 


T was not known to us that 

Absorbine, Jr., would relieve 
swollen veins until a few years 
ago. Then we did not find this 
out for ourselves. The discovery 
was made by an old gentleman 
who had suffered with swollen 
veins for nearly fifty years. He 
had made many unsuccessful 
efforts to get relief and finally 
tried Absorbine, Jr., knowing its 
value in reducing swellings, aches, 
pains and soreness. Absorbine, Jr., 
relieved him. 


He told us that after he had 
applied Absorbine, Jr., regularly 
for a few weeks his legs were 
smooth as when he was a boy and 
all the pain and soreness had 
ceased. Thousands have since 
used this antiseptic liniment for 
this purpose with remarkably 
good results. 


Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and 
extracts from pure herbs, and 
when rubbe: upon the skin is 
quickly tak -n up (absorbed) by 
the pores; the blood circulation 
in surrovading parts is thereby 
stimulated and healing helped. 


Absorbine, Jr., leaves no residue, the 
odor is pleasing and the immediate 
effect soothing and cooling. Though 
absolutely harmless to human tissues, 
Absorbine, Jr., is a powerful germicide, 
being very valuable in cleansing cuts, 
scratches, burns and other skin breaks 
liable to infection. 


For muscle soreness, aches, pains, 
strains, sprains, stiffness and all 
accidental hurts, 
Absorbine, Jr., is the 
remedy to have 
always at hand and 
ready for instant use. 


$1.00 a bottle at 
druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal 
Trial Bottle 


will be sent to your 
address on receipt of 
10c. in stamps. Send 
for trial bottle or pro- 
cure regular size from 
your druggist today. 


W. F. Younc,P.D.F. 


243 Temple St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Marrying Inez-Isabel 


(Continued from page 14) 


call. “I don’t see no reason for it, 
either,” he declared. “I’ve been a-looling 
at her partickler close and I don’t see no 
reason for it nohow.” 

“You made her blush, pore gal!” 
said Mary-Ann reprovin ly. 6 se 


there hain’t no reason, only that men is 


| jist nachally idjits.” 


RECKON we won’t wait, Mary-Ann,” 

asserted Perry boldly. “I kin "tend 
to fixing her out with a beau after we’re 
married jist as well, or better, than I kin 
now. I kin give: mind to it more.” 

“You do jist the way you feel, like,” 
said Mary-Ann. “I’ve done told you the 
way I feel about it and what I said I hold 
to. And I’ve got another pin here, Perry 
Hockaday; you remember that. It’s wore 
through to the brass and I’ve heared tell 
that’s as p’ison as snake bite.” 

“T’ll take a chance,” muttered Perry. 

“Oh, Inez-Isabel!”’ called Mary-Ann. 
“Come on out here. I want you.’ 

Perry moved his chair back as Inez- 
Isabel came hesitatingly out on the porch. 

‘Set down here, honey, and watch the 
moon a-coming up,” coaxed Mary-Ann. 
“T’m feeling lonesome out here weth no- 
buddy but Mr. Hockaday.” 

“Be ashamed of yourse’f,” reproved 
Inez-Isabel gently. She had at least the 
charm of a low and musical voice. “I 
had ought to be darning,” she continued, 
stid of trifling out here, gawping at the 
moon. But it cert’n’y is right sightly.” 
She sighed and_ allowed a 6 to 
force her into a chair where she sat gazing 


| on the big yellow disc that was just 


clearing the horizon. 


THIN, rather sallow complexioned 
young woman she was, with dark 
hair, very tightly drawn to a hard knot, 
so to speak, on the top of her head, a big 
mouth and a nondescript sort of nose— 


| a most striking contrast to her blooming 


sister, not only in face and figure but in 
her dress, which was of an unlovely 
patterned gingham and cut with an 
economy of material that made no allow- 


| ance for the ruffles and fluffles to which 


Mary-Ann was addicted. A prim, narrow 
ruche at the high neck was its only adorn- 
ment. But “neat asa pin,” as Perry had 
said. He looked at her appraisingly— 
approvingly, as he had earlier in the 
evening, but she was quite unconscious 


| of his regard. 


“There’s something about the moon,” 
she murmured, ‘ : something : 

“There’ s a right smart,” assented 

Perry. “You take it planting potatoes 


” 


| or getting your hair cut and sech. No- 
| buddy cain’t tell jist how it works or wh 
| it is, but it cert’n’y makes a difference.” 


Inez- Isabel flashed him a_ quick, 
humorous glance, and then laughed. 
Mary-Ann tittered. “Some won’t only 
shave in the dark of the moon, and 
skassly that,”’ she said. ‘“There’s Timon 
Brody—” She stopped because Perry was 
shaking his head violently . and frowning. 

“Sol Winch, he’s apt—” 

Perry was shaking his head again and 
indicating Inez-Isabel with his thumb. 
Mary- Ann opened her eyes wide. “Your 


haid must have worked loose, Mr. Hock- 
aday,” she remarked. ‘You ought to go 
and get it fixed afore you lose it. It 
hain’t much of a haid, but you’d miss it 
when you went to put your hat on.” 

Perry laughed. “You figger it’s just 
a hat peg, do you?” he said. “I might 
fool you, gal.” 

“Tf foolishness was ketching, I wouldn’t 
let you come nowheres a-nigh me,” re- 
torted Mary-Ann. 

Inez-Isabel interposed. ‘That hain’t 
no pretty speech, honey.” She sighed 
for the second time, and got up. ‘I must 
go and set my sponge,” she said. “I 
declare to goodness I forgot all about it.” 


HEN sshe_ had gone, Perry ex- 

plained himself. “I allowed you 
was going to mis-call Timon Brody and 
Sol Winch,” he whispered. “Now, I 
hain’t hegre they’re all what they 
might be and 4 eo to find Inez-Isabel a 
better than either one—if I kin. But I’d 
got them two in mind sort of—sort of to 
fall back on.” 

“Oh, yo. had, had you?” said Mary- 
Ann with withering scorn. “Then you 
pet them outen your mind. If you think 

nez-Isabel is a-going for to take up with 
any sech, you’re a right smart mistook. 
Miscall them! I’d be put to it jist to call 
them—anyways fitten.” 

“T only meant for to fall back on them,” 
Perry protested. “If they was the onliest 
ones they was, Sweetness.” 

“Keep where you belong,” warned 
Mary-Ann. “And listen to me. The 
man Inez-Isabel marries has got to be a 
somebuddy. You fall back on the right 
kind when you fall, or you'll be apt for 
to hurt yourse’f.” 

“That’s so, too,” 
thoughtful interval. 
one of them men 
to have a somebuddy.” 


IV 


S Inez-Isabel was braiding Mary- 

Ann’s hair that night—she always 
brushed and braided it—she asked why 
she had been called to admire the moon. 
“Cain’t you manage your beaux without 
me?”’ she wanted to know. 

“Perry Hockaday hain’t no beat of 
mine,” Mandan evaded. 

“Seems like it’s right serious,” Inez- 
Isabel remarked. ‘Most ginerally you 
own up.” She patted her sister’s plump, 
bare shoulder. “I’m glad for you,” she 
went on. “He cert’n’y is the ch’ice of 
them all. Sech a fine good looking feller! 
And I know he’ll make a kind husband, 
for as high sperrited as he is. His eyes is 
honest.” 

“‘So’s his ears,” mocked Mary-Ann. 
“Sech fine big ears!” 

“They hain’t no bigger’n they ought to 
be,” says Inez-Isabel indignantly. 

“Not so big, really. Not so long, any- 
way.” 

“Mary-Ann,” said Inez-Isabel, “you 
don’t mean for to tell me that you hain’t 
a-going to take him?” 

Mary-Ann sighed. “If you’d ever 
seen—” She checked herself, and con- 
tinued lightly, “I reckon it’s him.or none. 


agreed Perry, after a 
“Cert’n’y neither 
Yes, she’s got 
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are based largely on the food the children eat. 









Generally it’s the sturdy boys and girls that take the lead in play as they do 
later in the sterner affairs of life as men and women. 





Chief among food faults which cause many a youngster to lack vim and 
energy is deficiency of mineral salts in the daily diet. 





A growing child needs iron for the blood; calcium for the bones; phosphate 
of potash for brain, nerves and muscle. 





Nearly twenty years ago a food—now famous—was originated to supply 
these needed elements. That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


Made from Nature’s food-grains—whole wheat and malted barley—it abounds 
in the rich nutrition essential to building husky little folks. 







Grape-Nuts and cream or good milk is delicious—a daily custom in thousands 
of homes where health is valued and children are growing into sturdy, successful 
men and women. 
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For SwollenVeins 


T was not known to us that 

Absorbine, Jr., would relieve 
swollen veins until a few years 
ago. Then we did not find this 
out for ourselves. The discovery 
was made by an old gentleman 
who had suffered with swollen 
veins for nearly fifty years. He 
had made many unsuccessful 
efforts to get relief and finally 
tried Absorbine, Jr., knowing its 
value in reducing swellings, aches, 
painsand soreness. Absorbine, Jr., 
relieved him. 


He told us that after he had 
applied Absorbine, Jr., regularly 
for a few weeks his legs were 
smooth as when he was a boy and 
all the pain and soreness had 
ceased. Thousands have since 
used this antiseptic liniment for 
this purpose with remarkably 
good results. 


Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and 
extracts from pure herbs, and 
when rubbe upon the skin is 
quickly tak -n up (absorbed) by 
the pores: the blood circulation 
in surrovading parts is thereby 
stimulated and healing helped. 


Absorbine, Jr., leaves no residue, the 
odor is pleasing and the immediate 
effect soothing and cooling. Though 
absolutely harmless to human tissues, 
Absorbine, Jr., is a powerful germicide, 
being very valuable in cleansing cuts, 
scratches, burns and other skin breaks 
liable to infection. 


For muscle soreness, aches, pains, 
strains, sprains, stiffness and all 
accidental hurts, 
Absorbine, Jr., is the 
remedy to have 
always at hand and 
ready for instant use. 


$1.00 a bottle at 
druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal 
| Trial Bottle 


will be sent to your 
address on receipt of 
10c. in stamps. Send 
for trial bottle or pro- 
cure regular size from 
your druggist today. 


W. F. Younc,P.D.F. 


243 Temple St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Marrying Inez-Isabel 


(Continued from page 14) 


call. “I don’t see no reason for it, 
either,” he declared. “I’ve been a-looking 
at her partickler close and I don’t see no 
reason for it nohow.” 

“You made her blush, pore Ee 


said Mary-Ann reprovingly. *°Co’se 


| there hain’t no reason, only that men is 


jist nachally idjits.” 


RECKON we won’t wait, Mary-Ann,” 

asserted Perry boldly. “I kin ‘tend 
to fixing her out with a beau after we’re 
married jist as well, or, better, than I kin 
now. I kin give my mind to it more.’ 

“You do jist the way you feel, like,” 
said Mary-Ann. “I’ve done told you the 
way I feel about it and what I said I hold 
to. And I’ve got another pin here, Perry 
Hockaday; you remember that. It’s wore 
through to. the brass and I’ve heared tell 
that’s as p’ison as snake bite.” 

“T’ll take a chance,” muttered Perry. 

“Oh, Inez-Isabel!” called Mary-Ann. 
“Come on out here. I want you.’ 

Perry moved his chair back as Inez- 
Isabel came hesitatingly out on the porch. 

‘Set down here, honey, and watch the 
moon a-coming up,” coaxed Mary-Ann. 
“I’m feeling lonesome out here weth no- 


| buddy but Mr. Hockaday.” 





| moon. 


“Be ashamed of yourse’f,” reproved 
Inez-Isabel gently. She had at least the 
charm of a low and musical voice. “I 
had ought to be darning,” she continued, 
“*stid of trifling out here, gawping at the 
But it cert’n’y is right sightly.” 

She sighed and allowed Mary-Ann to 
force her into a chair where she sat gazing 


| on the big yellow disc that was just 
clearing the horizon. 


THIN, rather sallow complexioned 

young woman she was, with dark 
hair, very tightly drawn to a hard knot, 
so to speak, on the top of her head, a big 
mouth and a nondescript sort of nose— 
a most striking contrast to her blooming 
sister, not only in face and figure but in 
her dress, which was of an unlovely 
patterned gingham and cut with an 
economy of material that made no allow- 


| ance for the ruffles and fluffles to which 


| said. 


Mary-Ann was addicted. A prim, narrow 
ruche at the high neck was its only adorn- 
ment. But “neat as a pin,” as Perry had 
He looked at her appraisingly— 
approvingly, as he had earlier in the 
evening, but she was quite unconscious 
of his regard. 
“There’s something about the moon,” 

she murmured, ‘ - something . S 

“There's a right smart,” assented 
Perry. “You take it planting potatoes 


| or getting your hair cut and sech. No- 


buddy cain't tell j jist how it works or why 
it is, but it cert’n’y makes a difference.” 

Inez- Isabel flashed him a_ quick, 
humorous glance, and then laughed. 
Mary-Ann tittered. “Some won’t only 
shave in the dark of the moon, and 
skassly that,”’ she said. ‘“There’s Timon 
Brody—” She stopped because Perry was 
shaking his head violently and frowning. 

“Sol Winch, he’s apt—” 

Perry was shaking his head again and 
indicating Inez-Isabel with his thumb. 
Mary- Ann opened her eyes wide. “Your 


haid must have worked loose, Mr. Hock- 
aday,” she remarked. ‘You ought to go 
and get it fixed afore you lose it. It 
hain’t much of a haid, but you’d miss it 
when you went to put your hat on.” 

Perry laughed. “You figger it’s just 
a hat peg, do you?” he said. “I might 
fool you, gal. 

“Tf foolishness was ketching, I wouldn’t 
let you come nowheres a-nigh me,” re- 
torted Mary-Ann. 

Inez-Isabel interposed. ‘That hain’t 
no pretty speech, honey.” She sighed 
for the second time, and got up. “I must 
go and set my sponge,” she said. “I 
declare to goodness I forgot all about it.” 


HEN she had gone, Perry ex- 

plained himself. “I allowed you 
was going to mis-call Timon Brody and 
Sol Winch,” he whispered. “Now, I 
hain’t a-sayin they’re all what they 
might be and eo to find Inez-Isabel a 
better than either one—if I kin. But I’d 
got them two in mind sort of—sort of to 
fall back on.” 

“Oh, you had, had you?” said Mary- 
Ann with withering scorn. “Then you 

et them outen your mind. If you think 
lacoleaia is a-going for to take up with 
any sech, you’re a right smart mistook. 
Miscall them! I'd be put to it jist to call 
them—anyways fitten.”” 

*T only meant for to fall back on them,” 
Perry protested. “If they was the onliest 
ones they was, Sweetness.” 

“Keep where you belong,’ warned 
Mary-Ann. “And listen to me. The 
man Inez-Isabel marries has got to be a 
somebuddy. You fall back on the right 
kind when you fall, or you'll be apt for 
to hurt yourse’f.”” 

‘**That’s so, too,’ 
thoughtful interval. 
one of them men 
to have a somebuddy.” 


IV 


s* Inez-Isabel was braiding Mary- 
Ann’s hair that night—she always 
brushed and braided it—she asked why 
she had been called to admire the moon. 
“‘Cain’t you manage your beaux without 
me?”’ she wanted to know. 

“Perry Hockaday hain’t no beau of 
mine,” Kary: Ann evaded. 

“Seems like it’s right serious,” Inez- 
Isabel remarked. ‘Most ginerally you 
own up.” She patted her sister’s plump, 
bare shoulder. “I’m glad for you,” she 
went on. “He cert’n’y is the ch’ice of 
them all. Sech a fine good looking feller! 
And I know he’ll make a kind husband, 
for as high sperrited as he is. His eyes is 
honest.” 

“So’s his ears,” mocked Mary-Ann. 
“Sech fine big ears!” 

“They hain’t no bigger’n they ought to 
be,” says Inez-Isabel indignantly. 

“Not so big, really. Not so long, any- 
way.’ 

“Mary-Ann,” said Inez-Isabel, “you 
don’t mean for to tell me that you hain’t 
a-going to take him?” 

Mary-Ann sighed. “If you’d ever 
seen—”’ She checked herself, and con- 
tinued lightly, “I reckon it’s him.or none. 


’ agreed Perry, after a 
“Cert’n’y neither 
Yes, she’s got 
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are based largely on the food the children eat. 
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Generally it’s the sturdy boys and girls that take the lead in play as they do 
later in the sterner affairs of life as men and women. 


Chief among, food faults which cause many a youngster to lack vim and 
energy is deficiency of mineral salts in the daily diet. 


A growing child needs iron for the blood; calcium for the bones; phosphate 
of potash for brain, nerves and muscle. 


Nearly twenty years ago a food—now famous—was originated to supply 
these needed elements. That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


Made from Nature’s food-grains—whole wheat and malted barley—it abounds 
in the rich nutrition essential to building husky little folks. 


Grape-Nuts and cream or good milk is delicious—a daily custom in thousands 
of homes where health is valued and children are growing into sturdy, successful 
men and women. 
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You too can have a clear, fresh 


and youthful complexion 
every morning. 
NO MASSAGE NEEDED 


Malvina Cream works 
over night with Nature, 
Apply at bedtime and 
wash off next morning. 


40 Yearsas a Toilet Necessity 
Established 1874 


Takes sting out of sunburn, 
quickly removes tan, heals 
chapped hands. restores flabby 
muscles, prevents pimples, 

freckles, sallow skin. 

Ichthyol Soap 25c, Malvina 
Cream 50c, Malvina Lotion 50c. 
All druggists; or sent postpaid on re- 
ceiptof price. Send for testimonials. 
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There won’t no other feller dast to come 
around sence he whipped Billy Fenwick, 
and if they did, I wouldn’t want no feller 
weth a broken nose or crippled up some 
other way. I don’t want no feller no- 
how. % 

“You're jist a fooling,” said Inez-Isabel 
wistfully. “It wouldn’t be in reason if 
you wasn’t.” 


V 


HE village dandy is almost as much 
of an institution as the village 
drunkard; more so, in fact, nowadays, for 
the chronic, persistent and habitual in- 
ebriate is disappearing by rapidly increas- 
ing degrees whereas the dandy remains, 
to preen, primp and pose, impervious to 
Beeotian ridicule, complacent and assured. 
Chris Blennerhasset was the dandy of 
Fairfax. He was also its one certificated 
drug clerk and the drugstore was a 
favorite loafing place for certain of the 
gilded youth of the village. Behind the 
counter, Chris would loll with his thumbs 
in the armholes of his resplendent vest, 
redolent of bay rum, frangipanni and 
whatever entered into the composition 
of his scented soap; shining, gleaming and 
sparkling, flat, black bangs, highly fin- 
ished linen, Albert chain of rolled Roman 
gold, conversation and all; oracle of sport, 
mirror of fashion, wise in the ways of 
women, the central figure of an admiring 
group. 
On this particular occasion, however, 
Chris was not the central figure. A 
greater than he was present, the beau- 
ideal on whom he patterned himself— 
Archibald Peden, traveling salesman for 
the house of NHochheimer, wholesale 
cigars, St. Joe, Mo., was in our midst, 
and would Sunday therein. The magnifi- 
cent Arch, dapper, debonair and dash- 
ing; not only a dandy but a jim-dandy; a 
diplomat who was also a democrat, 
breezy, self-confident, genial and good- 
looking, a teller of tales and an appre- 
ciative listener to those told by other 
people. He had his weaknesses: A cer- 
tain youthful boastfulness, for instance. 
He believed himself to be a heaven-born 
salesman, a supremely gifted poker player 
and a perfect devil with the women. He 
may have had reason for his beliefs, which 
were nevertheless inoffensive enough. 
One could never be sure that he was in 
earnest about them. Jist a codding, it 
might be, as when he made his brags 
about what he would do to the gang when 
he got them up in the little back room 
over the oyster saloon, with the doors 
locked and the windows well draped. He 
was not codding, however. He had done 
remarkably well hitherto in those little 
night sessions in the back room and he 
intended to do better. That was the 
main reason of his Sundaying in Fairfax. 


H« was making his brags on another 
subject when Perry tease en- 
tered the store. Johnny Bliss enlight- 
ened the newcomer as follows: 

“Tt’s the way he’s pestered weth the 

gals,” exclaimed Johnny, giggling. “He 
cain ‘t keep ’ em off, seems like. 

“T didn’t say that, Johnny,” corrected 
Mr. Peden good-humoredly. He nodded 
and smiled brightly at Perry, who was a 
valued back room acquaintance. “I 
didn’t say that, however the facts may 


“Anyway, all he has to do is to crook 


his finger at em and they come a-running 
like cats to cream.’ 

The drummer twisted an end of his little 
silky brown mustache and smiled. “That 
ain’t my fault, is it? S’long as I don't 
crook it around this town you ain’t got 
no kick coming, have you?” 

Hockaday regarded him gloomily. He 
had been in a gloomy frame of mind since 
Mary-Ann had expressed herself concern. 
ing Timon Brody and Sol Winch, 
Gloomy because his chances of finding a 


somebuddy for Inez-Isabel, of course 
. obs pORgomethin: beidiet -<.c-. 
somethin’. 

“T can’t account for it,’ Peden was 
saying, “but there it was. A daisy 


looker, too, and she had the spondu IX, 
There was another one—well, I ain't 
going to tell you about that; but there it 
is. I don’t reckon I could make much 
headway with a blind and deef lady, but 
if she’s got her hearing and eyes in er 
head, I certainly don’t have no trouble.” 


UST then Perry Hockaday had an 

inspiration. ‘We hear you tell 1:,” 
he said with biting sarcasm. 

“Don’t believe it, eh? asked Arch 
pleasantly. 

*’Co’se I b’lieve it if you say it,” 
returned Perry. “I b’lieve ever’thing I’m 
told. We all do here in Fairfax; we're 
jist that simple minded. All the same, I 
kind of suspicion you ’re a big bluffer for a 
little man. 

“You’re entitled to your suspicion,” 
returned Peden, somewhat piqued. “If 
anybody thinks I’m bluffing, all he has 
to do is to call Ain’t that right, 
Chris? Ain’t that right, Johnny?” 

The persons appealed to grinned sheep- 
ishly but assented. 

“Tl call you,” said Perry quickly. He 
dived into his pocket and produced a long 
shiny billbook. “I lay you fifty dollars 
to ten cents I know a lady what will turn 
you down so quick you'd be surprised. 
She hain’t a married lady neither, and 
she hain’t been disapp’inted in love, and 
she hain’t so rich she’s stuck-up nor so 
old she’s lost intrust.”’ 

“There’s some catch in it,” said Peden 
incredulously. “Is she alive?” 

“She’s alive but there’s a ketch in it 
jist the same,” said Perry. “The trouble 
weth this here Miss Moseley is she’s got 
sense.” 

There was a chorus of laughter at this, 
but Arch Peden was not the man to allow 
that to discompose him. He even joined 
in the laugh, but as soon as it had sub- 
sided he winked at Chris Blennerhasset 
and handed him a dime. 

“T’ll_ trust you to hold the stakes, 


Chris,” said he. ‘‘I wonder who’s bluffing 
now?” 
“Not me,” rejoined Perry, and 


thumbed out ten five-dollar bills, which 
he turned over to the smirking young 
drug clerk. 

“My buggy’s hitched right outside,” 
said Hockaday. ‘Come along and we ‘Il 
settle this here matter right away.’ 

VI 
ARY-ANN Moseley caught Perry 
Hockaday’s arm and drew him 
away from the window that overlooked 
the porch. 
“Phey’ ll see you,” 


“Lemme look.” , 
Seated in one of the srlint-bottomed 


she cautioned. 
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The magic power ever present 

in the lamp sockets of your 

home needs only a connection 

with the many available elec- 
trical devices to do almost any task 
you wish done. Your ironing, 
house cleaning, dish washing, cook- 
ing, sewing and clothes washing 
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electricity and 
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_ rockers, with his prettily striped leg 
| comfortably crossed, was Mr. Archibal] 
| Peden, and at no unsociable distance, 
Inez-Isabel Moseley occupied another 
| mation at something that the drummer 
was saying. It was apparent that Arch 
was exerting himself to be particularly 
| agreeable, and equally apparent that he 
| was succeeding rather well. 

“Looks like I was fifty out,” observed 
| Perry over Mary-Ann’s shoulder. 

“Seems like a shame,” giggled Mary. 
| Ann. “I mean it hain’t fair to Inez 
| Isabel.” 

“What do you think of him, Sugar. 
lump?” asked WHockaday anxiously, 
| “Enough of a somebuddy? Notice chat 
| diamond in his tie and them sleeve | nks 
| in his shirt cuffs. Ever see a coat like 
| his*n—or a mustache? Ain’t he right 
cunning? Nobody’s fool either, Arch 
hain’t. They pay him high wages, the 
folks he works for—more’n I make.’ 

“T dunno that he’s so turrible good 
| looking,” said Mary-Ann_indifferer tly, 
| and tossing her pretty head. ‘‘He’s too 
| fixed-up-and-fine. But if he suits Inez— 
| do you reckon as he’ll—” She looked at 
| her lover doubtfully. 

“T reckon he’ll ast her,” replied Hock- 
| aday grimly. “He figgers on that anc he 
| figgers on changing his mind afterwards 
| and writing to tell her so when he gets 
| back to St. Joe. Yes, he'll ast her. | 

done settled that p’int with him on the 

way over here in case he might figger that 
ten cents wasn’t a heap of money for to 
lose.” 

“But—” Mary-Ann began. 

Perry anticipated her as before. ‘He'll 
marry her inside of a couple of hours after 
she’s tooken him,” he declared. “I’m 

| enough a member of the fam’ly and 
enough of a man for to see to that. 

’Co’se he might sooner go round on 

crutches for the balance of his days but 

I reckon I’Il make him see reason.” 

“‘S’ posing Inez-Isabel won’t have him?” 
Mary-Ann looked at him queerly. 

Hockaday tiptoed to the window and 
| carefully drew the curtain aside. After 

a moment he beckoned to Mary-Ann. 

“T reckon there won’t be no trouble on 
that score,” he whispered. ‘Look at her. 

| Gosh! Daggone me if she hain’t pritty! 
Yes, sir, she’s pritty.” Mary-Ann looked 
| at him quickly. “Jist a-finding that 
| out?” she asked. 


| 








Vil 
S the two young men drove away 
| from the Moseley farm Perry Hock- 
| aday turned a savage and dangerous 
| countenance on the drummer. 

“Allowed you’d take water, did you?” 
| he growled. “All right. Jist wait ontil 
we get a piece away from the house.” 
| “What do you mean?” asked Peden 
| innocently. “‘What’s troubling your 

| mind now?” 

“You didn’t pop the question, did 
| you?” snapped Perry. “You rickerleck 
what I done told you was going to happen 
if you didn’t?” He fixed his companion 
with a burning eye and nearly allowed 
| the horse to run into the roadside ditch. 
| It took a man with nerve to laugh as the 


| drummer did. 


“So that’s it?” he said. “I wondered 
| what made you so glum. I thought it 
might have been them few little comp!i- 
ments I paid Miss Mary-Ann and the 


| rocker and laughed with unusual ani 
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short confab that we had _ together. 
Jimi-nee, but she’s a lu-lu! 
finding anything like that—well, if you’ re 
going to get mad about it, I won’t say 
nothing.” 


“Go right ahead and say all you want 


to,” said Perry. ‘“You’ve only got a 
quarter of a mile more to go afore you'll 


be too daggone busy to talk, and after | 


that your nurse’ll tell you not to.’ 
“You’ re crazy, ” declared Peden. 
“There wasn’t no time limit set, as I 
remember. [I ain’t no hair-trigger popgun 


and you wouldn’t want me to spoil my | 
game by getting down to brass tacks the 


first time of meeting. It wouldn’t be 
fair. Now the way it is, I should say I’ve 
made a good impression. It looks en- 
couraging. I don’t believe I’d_ take 
forty-nine dollars for my chances of that 
hfty; but you’ve got to be reasonable.” 

“You aim for to win that fifty, then?” 
asked Perry in a milder tone ve 

“[’ve done won it—practically,” said 
Peden. “I’m modest and I hate to say 
anything good of myself, but if I had 
popped I’ll bet she wouldn’t have said 
no right out. The only thing I was con- 
sidering, really, was the lady’s feelings.” 

““Maybe it would have seemed a leetle 
mite brash,” Perry admitted. “I reckon 
we'll set the time limit though and we'll 
make it tomorrow evening before sun- 
down.” 


6 ged had come to the top of a hill 
where the road was unfenced and 
ran through a thicket of rank sumach, 
brambles and jack-oak. Perry turned 
his horse out of the track, drove for a 
short distance into this screen, and then, 
stopped. 

“How does sundown tomorrow 
you, Mr. Arch Peden?” he inquired. 

Peden hesitated, but not for long. “It 
suits me all right,” he answered. “What 
are you undressing for? Going in swim- 
ming?’ 

“No,” said Perry, resuming his coat. 
pei thought I might do some ,exercising, 
but I reckon I won’t just now. Giddap! 
Sundown tomorrow it is.” 


suit 


E drove back into the road and his 

manner became more friendly. He 
spoke of the supper they had had at 
Moseley’s. “That co’n bread now: Co’n 
bread seems like a little thing, but—I 
leave it to you, Arch?” 

“Elegant!” declared Arch. 

“Inez-Isabel, she made it. She fried 
the po’k, too. Now I want to tell you it 
hain’t ever’ woman kin fry po’k that-a- 
way—make it taste like something for 
Thanksgiving or Fo’th. I took notice 
you stayed in ever’ time that gooseberry 
preserve come around.” 

“Don’t talk about it,” begged Peden. 

“T was ashamed of my self.” 

“Tnez- Isabel put up them gooseberries,” 
said Perry; “made the cakes, too. You 
don’t get much | better cakes in St. Joe— 
much, do you? 

“You don’t find no better nowheres,” 
replied the drummer with fervor. 

“She cert’n’y understands how to fix 
vittles and run a house,” said Hockaday 
reflectively. “Tf I was Old Man Moseley 
I’d never let a good looking, slick-spoken, 
spick and span feller like you come within 
forty rods of Inez-Isabel, let alone giving 
him a chance to taste of her cooking. 
But I reckon the old man’ll do what’s 
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Within the wide boundaries of 
our country, embracing more than 
three million square miles, dwell a 
hundred million people. 


They live in cities, towns, villages, 
hamlets and remote farms. They 
are separated by broad rivers, rugged 
mountains and arid deserts. 


The concerted action of this far- 
flung population is dependent upon 
a common understanding. 


Only by a quick, simple and un- 
failing means of intercommunication 
could our people be instantly united 
in any cause. 


In its wonderful preparedness to 
inform its citizens of a national need, 
the United States stands alone and 
| unequaled. It can command the 


| entire Bell Telephone System, which 
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completely covers our country with 
its network of wires. 


This marvelous system is the 
result of keen foresight and persist- 
ent effort on the part of telephone 
specialists, who have endeavored 
from the first to provide a means of 
communication embracing our whole 
country, connecting every state and 
every community, to its last indi- 
vidual unit. 


The Bell System is a distinctly 
American achievement, made by 
Americans for Americans, and its 
like is not to be found in all the world. 


Through it, our entire population 
may be promptly organized for united 
action in any national movement, 
whether it be for peace, prosperity, 
philanthropy or armed protection. 
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right by the gal. Well fixed, Old Man 
Moseley is, and jist the two gals and a 
misery that’s likely to carry him off 
unexpected most any time. I'll be 
around for you weth the buggy about 


| noon. I reckon you won’t feel like getting 


up much afore then.” He sighed. It 
might have been a sigh of relief. 
“Depends on how long it takes me to 


clean you boys out,” said Peden. 


VUl 
AS a matter of fact it was nearly three 
o'clock in the morning when the last 
remaining members of the back-room 


| party stumbled down the stairs and out 





into the clean, decent night. Perry 
Hockaday was one of the remnant and 
he was in no amiable frame of mind as he 
went down the street to the livery stable. 
The only really cheerful person was 
Peden. As that genial gentleman emptied 
his pockets in the seclusion of his room 
at the Murphy House, the reason for his 
cheerfulness became apparent. Half a 
dozen or more crumpled wads of bills he 
straightened out and rolled into a com- 
fortably-fat little cylinder and the silver 
coin that he piled gave his dresser the 
appearance of a bank counter. What 
might have seemed a trifle odd, however, 
was that when the count was completed 
the drummer’s grin faded and his expres- 
sion became pensive to a degree. For 
quite a little while he sat in reverie, smil- 
ing now and then, but as one smiles at 
delicate thoughts. But presently he 
started into sudden activity, brushing 
and carefully disposing his clothes and 
arranging his toilet articles conveniently. 
The last thing he did before retiring was 
to take a large, efficient-looking alarm 
clock from his grip, wind it and set it for 
an outbreak at 6.30. 

“That gives me nearly three hours’ 
sleep,” he chuckled. “Perry, old sport, 
I could nearly feel sorry for you.” 


IX 


| Ae about the time that the poker 


session began there was a reversal 


| of the usual order of things in the gals’ 


| bedroom at Moseley’s. 








It was Inez- 
Isabel who sat before the mirror and 
Mary-Ann who stood behind her busy 
with brush and comb. Inez-Isabel had 
protested against this arrangement but 
was overruled. 

“Hesh your mouth now,” commanded 
Mary-Ann. “I’m a-doing this. You’ve 
been a-disfiguring yourse’f about long 
enough, Miss Lady. D’clare to goodness! 


| who'd ever s’pose you had any hair, the 


way you fix it! I reckon it’s about time 
I tuk you in hand. Neat and clean! 
’Co’se you’re neat and clean; but there’s 
a heap more’n that a woman needs to be. 
I'll show you afore I’m through.” 

She fluffed ler sister’s dark locks, toss- 
ing them lightly with open fingers, patting 
and parting them, massing them here and 
there and noting the effect with a critical 


ye. 

“It’s thicker’n mine, I do believe,” she 
resumed. “Anyway, there’s a plenty for 
it. 

“For what?’ asked Inez-Isabel. 

Her sister made no answer but divided 
and combed down a section across the 
fore scalp, after which she laid down the 
comb and picked up a pair of scissors. In 
three quick snips the thing was done. 
Inez-Isabel had a bang. 


“You mis able—!” Inez-Isabel started 
up, her eyes flashing with indignation. 
Then her anger changed to dismay. 
“How could you!” she cried. “A pretty 
objec’ I'll be!” 

“You will, shore ’nough,” laughed 
Mary-Ann. “Set down now, honey. I 
hain't skassly begun yit.” ! 
STE forced the reluctant and expostu- 

lating Inez-Isabel back into the chair 
and began to trim the bang. When she 
had finished that she arranged the back 
hair loosely and, taking up the curling 
irons that she had thrust into the lamp 
chimney, tried them on a piece of paper, 
and then rolled one strand of hair into a 
long curl and brought it forward to droop 
over neck and bosom. The bang was 
curled next, and then some little love- 
locks around the ears. It took time, 
deftly as Mary-Ann worked, but the 
result was astonishing. Inez-Isabel, con- 
fronted by the mirror, gasped for breath 
and tried to stifle the new and pleasurable 
emotion that she felt at the sight of her- 
self. 

“Nobuddy wouldn’t know you,” cried 
Mary-Ann ecstatically, hugging her sister 
with the joyful enthusiasm of the true 
artist. ‘‘We’ll see whether—somebuddy 
—don’t think you’re right pritty.” 

“Quit,” interrupted Inez-Isabel, blush- 
ing. “I don’t keer, not a snap of my 
finger, what Mr. Peden thinks, and I 
don’t hold weth a gal laying herse’f out 
for to attrac’ attention. [I hain’t blaming 
you, honey, but—” She took another 
look at herself. ‘‘Hain’t it right cur’ous 
the diffrunce it makes in the face!” 

“There’s a-going to be more diffrunce,” 
said Mary-Ann Becky. “Take them 
duds of yourn off.” She flung open a 
drawer and took out a sprigged muslin 
dress of her own and, after a moment’s 
consideration, a pair of red stockings. 

“You’re a-going to wear these here,” 
she announced. 

“T’m not either,” declared Inez-Isabel. 

Mary-Ann took her by the shoulders, 
shook her and then proceeded forcibly to 
disrobe her and get her into the sprigged 
muslin. There was a short struggle when 
it came to the stockings, but Mary-Ann 
triumphed, drew them snugly over the 
slim legs and gartered them securely. 

“There!” she concluded. “I’ve got to 
take in some of the fullness in this here 
dress but I kin do that easy. I cert’n’y 
won’t feel disgraced now when your com- 
pany calls. Jiminy, jist look at yourse’f!” 


? 


T was a transformation. The new ar- 

rangement of her hair had taken all 
the pinched, drawn look from Inez- 
Isabel’s face, softened its outline and 
given it a remarkable attractiveness, 
especially as she smiled and blushed at 
her reflection. The dress with its ruffles, 
tucks, paniers and flounces became her 
figure amazingly, and the inch or two of 
red stocking at the bottom of the skirt 
lent quite a piquant touch to the general 
effect. 
. “Now take ’em off again and I'll get to 
work,” said Mary-Ann. ‘And, honey, 
afore you go to bed I want for you to put 
on some of my cucumber lotion.” 

“T won’t,” said Inez-Isabel. “If you’re 
bound and set for to fix that dress, I'll 
he’p you, but I want you to understand 
that Phan't a-going to waste no time on 


Mr. Peden.” 
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“We'll see,” smiled Mary-Ann myste- 
riously. “Inez-Isabel, I want for to whis- 
per in your ear.” 

She Lies and whispered and the effect 
of her communication was remarkable. 
Inez-Isabel stared unbelievingly and then, 
with a cry, threw her arms about her 
sister and the two stood for a moment 
locked in a close embrace. 


X 


RS. Hockaday first called her son, 

Perry, to breakfast at the custom- 
ary Sunday morning hour of seven but 
receiving no response but a grunt or two 
that denoted irritation, she went softly 
downstairs again. She made two more 
ineffectual efforts to arouse the young 
man later on, and then went off to meet- 
ing with the rest of the family, so that 
when Perry got up it was past eleven 
o’clock and he had his own breakfast to 
get. Nevertheless, he prepared and ate 
the meal in a leisurely fashion, and after- 
wards even took pains to wash some little 
spatters of mud from his own particular 
buggy before he started on his drive to 
town. ‘There was no rush, he decided. 
Maybe it would be jist as well if that ape, 
Peden Maybe he, Perry, had 
been too brash about this here business, 
anyway. Well, he would be at the 
Murphy House by half-past one or there- 
about in any case, and without sweating 
the mare. 

His calculation was very nearly exact. 
When he tied the mare at the Murphy 
House hitching rack she had not turned a 
hair and it was only just half past. Walk- 
ing to the desk where Cal Parker, the 
proprietor, was plying his postprandial 
toothpick, he asked for Peden. 

“Peden?” said Cal. “Why, he left 
right early this morning. Yassir. He’s 
done left, bag and baggage. Got a rig 
from Johnson’s, didn’t he, Ben?” 

“Yassir,” replied the clerk. “I reckon 
he must have drove to the junction for to 
ketch the freight.” 

Hockaday glared from one to the other 
and then expressed himself briefly and 
explosively. 

“Here, here, Perry,” Cal remonstrated. 
That hain’t no way for to talk in pub- 
lic.”” 


“ec 


“‘Daggone his sneaking cowardly hide!” 
exclaimed Hockaday with more moder- 
ation. ‘The little pea-souled whiffet! If 
I could get my two hands on him oncet—! 
Cal, I’ve a notion—” 

“Study it over, Bud,” advised the 
landlord. “When you get them notions, 
study on them a right smart before you 
act.” 

Perry studied. Somehow he felt a 
guilty sense that his anger was forced. 
“Well,” he said at last, “I hain’t a-going 
after him and he hain’t apt for to come 
back. But there was fifty dollars he 
might have had, jis as well as not.” 


ROM the hotel Perry hastened to the 
drugstore, and on the way he began 
to laugh. After all it was one on Peden 
and no harm done. A good joke for the 
boys. The boys, it happened, were 
gathered in the store in force and they 
looked at him oddly as he entered, but 
he thought nothing of that at the time 
and addressed himself directly to Chris. 
“Gimme my fifty and the dime that 
that blowhard put up,” he demanded. 
“‘He’s skipped out.” 


Chris fingered his pink-striped collar 
and smirked. “He didn’t skip out alone,” 
he giggled. “He took his wife weth him 
and he took your fifty.” 

“What!” shouted Perry. 

“Couldn’t go back of the marriage 
e’tifkit, could I?” grinned Chris. “He 
showed it to me weth the ink skassly dry 
and Old Man Moseley allowed it was so. 
sl ought to have seen Inez-Isabel! 
Fixed up to the queen’s taste. Yassir, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arch Peden went off on 
Number Six.” 

“Honest to goodness?” queried Perry. 
Amazement was in his tone, but, curi- 
oun: no delight. 

“I’m telling you,” assented Chris. 

He would have said more, and did try 
to, but Hockaday darted from the store. 
Back to the Murphy House he ran, untied 
his mare, leaped into the buggy and plied 
his whip. 


HE distance between Fairfax and the 
_& Moseley farm had never been covered 
in anything like the time that Perry Hock- 
aday took in going over it that afterncon. 
It was long before six-cylinder cars 
traversed that road, of course. As the 
young man drove, his face was serious, 
considering that the one obstruction to 
his happiness had been removed. His 
mind was not working well, but he fel« 
disappointed in that gal Inez-Isabel. 
*Co’se this here Peden had taking ways 
weth women—must have had—and yet 
it didn’t seem like Inez-Isabel for to be 
took that-a-way. 

““We’ve got to make the best of it,” he 
muttered. ‘One thing, he’s got to be 
good to her, or—” 

He drove into Moseley’s barnyard and, 
jumping out of the buggy, merely threw 
a couple of turns of a rein over a fence 
pont before hastening to the porch. He 

ad caught sight of Mary-Ann’s green- 
sprigged frock disappearing into the 
house. Due for to run, she were, plague 
on the leetle torment! The spirit of the 
chase seized him. Up the porch steps he 
went at a single bound and into the 
kitchen: but, as he burst in, the green- 
sprigged skirt fluttered out. From the 
sitting room he chased to the, passage- 
way, and half way up the dimly-lighted 
stairs he overtook a | caught her. 

“Tl have it now,” he cried trium- 
phantly. 

She struggled but he only laughed, and 
easily drawing her an | head to him, 
kissed her, and then staggered back—not 
so much from the force of the tingling 
slap that she administered as from a 
shock of surprise. 

“Inez-Isabel!” he gasped. 


ARD to believe that it was Inez- 

Isabel, this girl with tumbled hair, 
flaming cheeks and flashing eyes. But it 
was. 

“Don’t you dare for to do that again,” 
said Inez-Isabel. 

She made a movement to run up the 
stairs but Hockaday caught her by the 
wrist. ‘‘Where’s Mary-Ann?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

“She’s married to Mr. Peden and 
they’ve gone to St. Joe.” 

She tried to release herself but Perry 
held her firmly and his face was beaming. 
“Come and tell me about this here,” he 
muttered. ‘‘We’ll go out on the po’ch. 
I feel like I needed air.” 
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He led her to the porch, seated her anj 
sank rather limply into a chair. 

“There . . . there hain’t much ty 
tell,” faltered Inez-Isabel. ‘“‘Seems like 
she met Mr. Peden on the train coming 
back frorn Hannibal last month and she 
gev him a wrong name and address when 
he got off the car. Jist to fool him, | 
reckon, and because . she allowed 
he aimed to fool her. But she’s been 
ens account of it ever sence, seems 
like. reckon he wasn’t fooling much 
either. Anyway, he come again this 
morning, bright and: early, and first off 
he talked her over, and then, he ta! ked 
Pa over—mighty p’suading, Mr. Peden 
is—and I reckon that’s all there 
is about it.” 

It was a minute or more before she bent 
forward and timidly patted him on the 
shoulder just once. 

“Don’t you feel bad about it, Perry,” 
she said, and there was much kindness in 
her voice. 

Perry raised his head. “I hain’: 2 
going to,” he said, and to her blank 
amazement he was grinning. 

She began to be conscious that her “ace 
was still: burning and, remembering the 
cause, blushed still deeper. 

“T reckon a gal has got a right to her 
ch’ice,” continued Perry, still looking at 
the young woman in a quite embarrassing 
manner. “You're fixed up right precty, 
Inez-Isabel,” he said, after a pause. 

“Tt was Mary-Ann done that.” 

“She done right well, but—I reckon 
she didn’t do it all.” 

“She did, too.” 

Perry’s grin broadened. Mary-Ann 
didn’t put that there shine in her eyes. he 
knew, and it wasn’t Mary-Ann gev her 
that hair. He wished Mary-Ann well and 
| happy. His heart was broke—more or 
less broke—or ought to be, but— 





LOWLY the conviction that had been 
forming in his mind since the day 
before overwhelmed him and, as he con- 
| tinued to look at Inez-Isabel, he ceased 
to s.cuggle against it. In all propriety 
he should have thought of nothing but 
the tragedy of his bereavement. Misery 
and despair should have possessed him, 
or a frenzy of rage, yet he found himself 
actually joyful. He forgot his wrongs and 
—remembered only the dim stairway, and 
thereupon found breath and utterance. 
“Inez-Isabel, I’m right glad it wasn’t 
you that slick drummer run off weth.” 
Inez-Isabel knew that she ought to 
assume an air of innocence and ask him 
why. One reason was that she had always 
liked Perry. But when he took her hand 
| in his, she rebelled. 
“T—I won’t be no secont ch’ice,” she 


stammered. 
“Inez-Isabel, ” said Perry with great 


earnestness, ‘“‘you hain’t my _ secont 
ch’ice. Oh, honey, you never hain’t 
| been! you’re jist my sober secont 
| ”? 
| thought. 


| 





TWO BAD MEN 
FROM JIMTOWN 


Robert Welles Ritchie’s fine humorous 
story of the California mining country 
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EAUTIFY -YOUR > HOME 
TO YOUR: HEARTS: DESIRE 


Wouldn’t that upstairs room be more homey and cosy if it were 
done over in old rose or ivory? And it’s easy to transform a 
bathroom from a dingy, uninviting effect into a beautifully clean 
white and blue or any other color scheme your taste may decide. 
You can secure the most artistic results by using Acme Quality 
Finishes as outlined in the two books described below. 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


include a kind of paint for every household use. Acme Quality 
No-Lustre is an oil paint for walls that gives a flat, velvety, wash- 
able surface. Acme Quality Enamel, in either gloss or flat finish, 
will put new life into the woodwork. Acme Quality Varno-Lac 
varnishes and stains at the same time, reproducing the appearance 
of expensive woods. 


Our two books, “Home Decorating’ and “Acme Quality 
Painting Guide,”’ tell all you want to know about how to 
paint and which paint to use. They are sent upon request 
— your name and address on a post card will bring them. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan 
Factories in Detroit and Los Angeles 


Boston Toledo Lincoln 
Chicago Nashville Salt Lake City 
Minnea, s Birmingham Spokane 

8t. Louis Fort Worth Portland 
Pittsburgh Dallas San Francisco 
Cincinnati Topeka Los Angeles 


Keep always on hand at least a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a var- 
nish for floors, woodwork and furniture; 
Acme Quality White Enamel for 
iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and 
all similar surfaces; Acme Quality 
Black Tron Enamel for ranges, stove- 
pipes andother metal or wood surface. These 
will cover many of the“ touching-up”’ jobs. 
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™ Polish. And use it 
wa the O-Cedar Polish 
Way—with water. 










money returned without a question. 


25c to $3 Sizes At All Dealers 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 




















Home Building 
Made Economical 


Build it yourself. Save enough on the 
building cost to furnish it. 

Ready Built Houses come to you 
complete—every piece is numbered to 
correspond with the plans and material 
list which makes construction simple. 
With a hammer fit the pieces together 
—an easy and economical way to build 
asubstantial attractive home—a home 
that will satisfy you in every way. 
Our ready cut houses eliminate archi- 
tects’, contractors’ and carpenters’ 
charges. You save in extras alone the 
cost of material. In addition you get 
the famous Oregon Fir lumber—lum- 
ber that does not splinter or crack— 
quality building lumber, for inside 
and outside, that has no superior. 
Write for your catalog today; it’s a step 
in the right direction. 


Ready Built House Co. 
980 Broadway, Portland, Ore. 


















































WHILE . 
YOU SLEEP Be: 
Wrinkle Eradicators 
e or Frowners 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar 








B.& 






your beauty. They are absolutely harmless— 
simple and easy to use—a toilet necessity. Made in two 
Styles. Frowners for between the eyes. Eradicators 
for lines in the face. 

Either kind sold in 25c., 50c. and $1.00 boxes, includ- 
ing a booklet ‘ ‘Dressing Table Hints’’ at drug and 
department stores everywhere. If your dealer is out, 
sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 1794 E. 68th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 















If the results do not delight you, your | 


CHICAGO - TORONTO - LONDON - BERLIN | 





sparkling bright furni- | 
ture — as attractive as | 
y new—use O-Cedar | 
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The Three Captains 


(Continued from page 29) 


the slip before we got to where the sub- 
marines were to meet us, then fetch the 
Dantziger into the Clyde and report the 
position of the Chester Maid and that she 
German hands. Got that 


was in 
straight?” He looked keenly from face to 
face. “Make jolly well sure that, you all 


understand and tell the same yarn, as 
your necks may depend on it, to say 
nothing of prize money. 

There was a murmur of assent. Mac- 
Tavish’s crew were all knaves but there 
was not a fool amongst that hard-bitten 
crowd. 

“So here we’ve rendered a great service 
to the Empire,” MacTavish continued. 

“Tt’s easy to see what the newspapers will 
say about it when I’ve talked to a few 
reporters. Despite the unsavory 
record of Captain MacTavish and his 
crew their behavior in this matter only 
goes to prove that when danger threatens 
the Empire she may depend upon the 
loyalty even of those hitherto proscribed 
by the law and enemies to Society. 5 
or a lot of such bally rot. . For 
all of their lawlessness there still lingered 
in the breasts of these men, little better 
than pirates though they were, that pa- 
triotism which is the birthright of every 
loyal Briton . That’s the slush 
they'll be lading out.” 

“But ’ow about this ’ere _peagrave, 
Captain?” asked the bo’sun. “Tf so be’s 
the blighter’s still alive ’e might. myke 
things thick for we. ’E knows we ain’t no 
bloomin’ patriots.’ 

“He won’t be able to dispute the facts,” 
MacTavish answered. “I’ve got no love 
for Seagrave but I know the man for one 
of these fools that always tell the truth 
and under oath he can’t swear that one of 
this crowd set foot aboard his ship. 
Cassel’s the same sort of a swine. No, if 
we can pull the job off there’s nothing we 
need fear. But what we got to think 
about right now is this: as soon as 
change our course these Dutchmen down 
below are going to pipe down the game 
and get nasty. In that case you all know 
what to do—” His cold eyes passed from 
one to the other of his vulliane “None of 
Cassel’s chicken-livered methods, you 
understand. Not a blighter of the lot 
” and all of the crim- 
inality in his ruthless nature blazed from 
his grimly set features. 

There was a mutter of assent and the 
ruthless cruelty in MacTavish’s face was 
reflected from those about him. 

“Our greatest risk at this moment,” 
said MacTavish, “is in taking the ship 
into the Clyde. But there’s the devil of a 
gale brewing and it will probably break 
in a few hours. That’s in our favor. It’s 
going to be ticklish work but we’re used 
to that. Now carry on and stand by for 
squalls when I change her course towards 
midnight.” 

MacTavish’s prophecy in regard to the 
weather was not long delayed of fulfil- 
ment. The wind and sea, already vio- 
lent, grew rapidly worse and toward mid- 
night the ‘“Dantziger” was _ laboring 
heavily so that MacTavish began to think 
about the plates so badly strained from 
the wipe given them by the bows of the 














“Chester Maid.” He was not surprised 
when presently it was reported that the 
bilge pumps were no longer holding the 
water in check and that the engine-room 
gang was hard at work rigging auxiliary 
ones. Cassel had taken his chief aboard 
the “Chester Maid” with him, leaving 
the second engineer aboard the “Dant- 
ziger,” and this officer, a clean and whole- 
some looking young man with a great 
precision of manner, came up to confer 
with MacTavish. 

“She is leaking very badly,” said he 
stifly, for all of the Germans looked 
askance at MacTavish and his gang of 
cut-throats. “W hat is worse, I fear the 
plates are giving all the time under th: 
wrenching which she gets with every roll 
Methinks that unless we slow down anc 
ease off she is apt to open up.” 

MacTavish’s tho worked swiftly, a 
it always did in emergencies. For an in- 
stant he was tempted to avail himself o: 
this pretext to change his course, get th« 
ship off before the wind and run into the 
North Channel for shelter. But he im- 
mediately dismissed the idea for two rea- 
sons: he did not wish to take the “Dant- 
zigec’”’ into port in a foundering condition. 
In that case it might be claimed that his 
act was less inspired of patriotism than to 
escape drowning. Also, he knew that to 
do this would bring about an immediate 
conflict with the German black gang, of 
whose services he vas at this moment 
greatly in need. 

On the other hand, to heave the ship to 
meant lingering in the vicinity of the 
rendezvous with the German submarines. 
He thought of trying to rig a collision mat, 
but the weather conditions made this well 
nigh impossible, and, besides, it would not 
have been very effective, for while stop- 
ping the rush of water temporarily this 
would not support the weakened plates. 
The decks were being swept and the ship 
was laboring so heavily that he gave up 
the idea. The engineer agreed with him 
that it would be an idle effort. 

“There’s nothing for it but to slow 
down,” said wei. “Every dive 
she takes is wrenching at those sprung 
plates. What do you suggest, yourself?” 

The young man reflected for an in- 
stant. 

“Methinks the leak is just below the 
waterline,” said he. “It might be possible 
to rig a shield on the inside and ‘iat it 
with heavy balks of timber. This would 
serve to check the inrush of water and 
also support the strained section. It will 
be difficult, for we should have to shift 
the hides, and also the air below is not 
fit to respire.’ 

“Suppose we go below and look it over?” 
said MacTavish. 

As they passed through the door of the 
watertight bulkhead the reek and stench 
of the rotten hides was almost overpower- 
ing. Bales of these foul skins hid the 
damaged section and it was necessary to 
shift them in order to get to the seat of 
danger. Had the weather permitted, 
MacTavish would have got up the hatch, 
whipped them out and slung them over- 
side; but such a measure was at the mo- 
ment impossible. Even with her engines 
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POMPEIIAN BRONZE SCREEN CLOTH 


LASTS AS LONG AS YOUR HOUSE 
ef ) = 


For Permanence and Beauty 


Pompeiian Bronze Screen Cloth eclipses all other screening materials. 
It is absolutely rust proof; in fact, it is permanently proof against any 
and all climatic conditions. Once installed in your screens, it never 
needs painting or renewing, its bare, solid bronze wires successfully 
defying time’s ravages. It is strong and does not sag or “ belly” as do 
its copper substitutes. You can easily tell Pompeiian Bronze from all 
other screening materials, because we weave a red string into the selvage. So ask 
your dealer for Pompeiian Bronze, and identify it by the red string. Don’t forget, a 
string that is red, not a wire or coated selvage. 

The beauty of Pompeiian Bronze (a rich brown hue) lends to any house added 
attractiveness. Send for our booklet, ‘Permanent Protection.” 

All good hardware dealers handle Pompeiian Bronze. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
91 STERLING STREET, CLINTON, MASS. 


First weavers of wire by power in the world. Makers of Clinton Wire Lath—the first metal lath 
produced and the best to-day for stucco and inside work. Interesting book of “* Stucco Houses,"” show. 
ing many types, sent upon request. 
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N This aa appears only once 
@ is in this publication:Cut it 
out NOW! Save it! Even if you do 
not intend to paint this season,some 
day you all ecb ete! youll be glad to have 
this to refer to when making your plans. 








| SPECIAL 
OFFER 


To the first house owner 
in each town painting 
with Zinolin after read- 
ing this ad, we offer 
0% reduction on the 
cost of the Zinolin 
used—and uqualifiedly 
guarantee Zinolin to be 
just as revolutionary in 
every respect as claimed 
inour descriptive leaflet. 





This Leaflet is yours for the asking. Write for it. Inform yourself 
about Zinolin, the “Wonder Paint,’’ before you paint. Know why 


Zinolin saves you money—why its brilliant luster lasts, making your 

4 buildings always look newly painted. Know why Zinolin protects better—why its 

dazzling whiteness cannot be duplicated in any other outside paint—why its colors 

never fade no matter how delicate the tint when colors are used. Know these things. 

It will take but one second—it will cost but onecent to write—and know the greatest 

a me in all paint history. Then you'll realize fully why you should use 
inolin. 


ZINOLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZINC paint 


| was put on the market a little over a year ago—after years of tests along the seacoast 
\ —where the climate is most severe on paint. Even before these tests were made, we 
knew we had a good paint—but we, ourselves, were surprised to find how completely 
revolutionary Zinolin is. Zinolin has caused a genuine sensation. No one ~ ane 
cracking, chalking, ling and fading could be entirely overcome. No one thought 
( the life of paint could be nearly doubled—or perhaps—they didn’t think about it at all, 
but just asked their painters to “‘paint’’ without specifying any particular kind of 
int. That’s why you owe it to yourself to write for our leaflet—to learn all about 
inolin—and to specify this wonderful paint—made only by the Arnold secret process 
—the only all “‘Arnold-ized” Zinc Paint in the world. 





Keystona—another of our roducts. ful colorings, extreme durabilit and 
—Justly famous. Winner of the highest great covering capacity. Costs slightly 

| award at the Panama Exposition. The more by the gallon but less for the 
first-created, washable, flat-tone finish for number of square yards covered. Eco- 
walls and interior woodwork. Imitated nomical. Artistic. Hygienic. Use it in- 
but not equalled for unusually beauti- stead of wall paper for your walls. 


Certified Painters. We have arranged with dependable painters in nearly 
every town who will not substitute other paints when you ask for Znolin or Keystona, 
and who know just how to apply them. We will gladly give you the name of our 
Certified Painter in your town if we have one, or will communicate with your painter 
if you send us his name. 


Write Now. Don’t delay or you may forget—and this whole matter of paints 
is most vital to you. Send for complete information giving us your painter's name— 
to-day. 





Zinolin and Keystona arealso obtainable at all Paint Stores and most Hardware Dealers, 


KEYSTONE VARNISH CO. (#2 
1640 Keystona Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








stopped the low decks of the “Dantziger” 
were being continually swept. She had 
not much freeboard and was deep from 
her load of copper ore, and the gale was 
one of the most violent for years. 
Even under MacTavish’s ruthless driy. 
ing the hands were unable to support 
the foul atmosphere for very long and re. 
quired to be constantly spelled. Nobod 
aboard was exempt from the work, Mac. 
Tavish’s men staggering out nearly 
asphyxiated to relieve the eaten stokers 
who replaced them, the fireroom bc ing a 
haven of rest in comparison to the pesti- 
lential hold. On reaching the damaged 
poreion and ripping away the ceiling 
acTavish and the German en: ineer 
were startled at the danger which t reat. 
ened. The brine cascaded in flat »ands 
through the opened seams, while <r the 
shock of each heavy sea the plates s. gged 
and quivered like the head of a slack 
drum, threatening to loose their ceble 
hold and be driven inward. Many cf the 
rivets had worked entirely out an the 
water spouted through their empty ‘oles. 
Some few still held though shorn of their 


; heads. 


“That’s a bad job,” said MacT® vish. 


“Do you think we can patch it enouzh to 


get on!” 


“Yes,” said the young German. “ \Vith 
some plates of iron reinforced by heavy 
lanks and buttressed with balks of tim- 
SS against the stanchions and_ hatch 
coamings they should give enough sup- 
ort. We should make a packing of these 
ok between the plates and the ship's 
side.” 

Then the real work began and \lac- 
Tavish, observing the steady efficiency of 
this man whose death-warrant he had 
practically signed but a few hours before, 
was conscious of a certain glow of admira- 
tion not only for him but for his silently 


| obedient and ungrumbling assistants. 


MacTavish’s own men were growling and 
muttering and would have shirked or 
malingered had they dared; but they 
feared their skipper even more than they 
did the foul air and cruel labor, for the 
wallowing of the ship added infinitely to 
every effort. Not a man but was cut or 
bruised or chafed from being flung 
against deck or stanchion or the ship's 
rough skin; but they accomplished their 
heavy task and ten in the morning of the 
somber, roaring day found the makeshift 
repair practically and efficiently com- 
pleted. 

All hands were exhausted and some of 
them violently sick. The poisons exhaled 
from the hides had smote them far more 
severely than the desperately heavy 
character of the work itself and even Mac- 
Tavish, for all his great physical strength 
and resilient energy, found himself reeling 

iddily when he went up on the bridge. 

Fe had not spared himself. There was a 
gash on his forehead and his mouth was 
cut, while his knuckles were stripped of 
skin. 

The ship was wallowing lazily and there 
was scarcely steam enough to hold her 
head to sea. MacTavish would have 
taken advantage of the general exhaus 
tion of all hands to lay her on a course fot 
the North Channel had he been in any 
way sure of his bearings. But for one of 
the few times in his life he had no accurate 
idea of his position and, besides, he pre 
ferred to make the passage at night for 
fear of German submarines. The storm 
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showed signs of abating, so he left the 
ship to push sluggishly on her course, 
hoping a little later to get a sight which 
might enable him to work out even a 
rough reckoning. 

But the savage winter gale paused only 
to recommence with more brutal frenzy. 
Driving squalls of sleet and snow masked 
the thundering seas which hove them- 
selves upon the ship as though driven by 
the wrath of God, which no doubt they 
may have been. The day and night were 
scarcely distinguishable. The raiis were 





were smashed to splinters on their davits, 
the latter themselves twisted into cwri- 
ous curves. But the leak was checked, 
and MacTavish, convinced that he had 
ample searoom and conscious of the futil- 
ity of trying to accomplish anything in 
such « maelstrom, stopped the engines 
and |: the ship drift. As nearly as was 
possib « he figured that the “Dantziger” 
was being driven slowly in the direction 
which he wished to go. 

Des ite his physical fatigue he had not 
the sightest desire to rest or sleep. 
There was a fever in hisblood and that 
exaltation which sometimes possessed 
him when hard driven by a combined 
exhaustion and nervous strain. He went 
below to the cozy cabin on which there 
opene:: perhaps a dozen staterooms and 
seatiny -himself at the piano began to 
weave weird and fantastic themes in- 
spired by the storm sounds. To him 
there came presently the second engineer, 
and the boy’s face was waxen while a 
rime of sweat bearded his broad, white 
forehead. MacTavish heard him enter, 
and twisting about while still playing re- 
garded him curiously. 

“Please do not stop,” said the German. 
“T enjoy your playing, though I do not 
like you. It does not matter. I am a 
dead man.” And he laid his finger on a 
scratch across his cheekbone where a 
slightly raised excrescence had formed. 
“Do you know what that is?” he asked. 
MacTavish nodded, then drew up the 
end of his wiry mustache and displayed 
the corner of his lip. 

“T’ve got one myself,” said he. “Ma- 
lignant pustule. Those rotten hides. I 
wasn’t at all sure, but now that I’ve seen 
yours I fancy there’s not much doubt.” 
“There is none,” replied the German 
quietly. “Two of my men are already 
stricken. What a beastly job. I suppose 
there is nothing to do. I have seen it be- 
fore. Do you know of anything?” And 
he looked at MacTavish with an expres- 
sion which for some reason curiously 
affected that ruthless desperado. He had 
conceived a sudden liking for the boy. 
But before he could answer there came 
arap at the door. ‘‘Come in,” called 
MacTavish, and stopped playing. 

The bo’sun came in, and MacTavish 
needed but one glance at his mottled face 
to show him that the man was very ill. 
“What’s the matter, Bill?” he asked. 
“Two of the hands ’as been took very 
bad, sir,” replied the bo’sun. “It’s them 
‘ides wot done it. I seen the same thing 


British ship called it ‘wool sorter’s dis- 
ease’ and says as ’ow there weren’t much 
ope, once it started.” 

MacTavish nodded. “Anthrax,” said 
he softly, and touched the sore upon his 
lip. He had been conscious these last 
few hours of a growing malaise. 
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SO 


a triend t 
tender skins 


@ Almost any soap will c/anse the skin and hair, and 
many toilet soaps are pure enough to do it without 
injuring these delicate textures. But those who want 
a soap which not only cleanses but actually mproves 
the complexion and hair naturally turn to Resinol Soap. 


@ In every way an exceptionally pleasing toilet soap, 
the soothing, healing properties which it derives from 
Resinol Ointment help it to keep the complexion clear, 
and the hair rich and lustrous, as soaps which are 
merely pure and cleansing cannot be expected to do. 
These same qualities make Resinol Soap excellent for 
baby’s bath. 


@ The regular use of Resinol Soap reduces the ten- 
dency to chapping and keeps the hands soft and white 
in spite of wind, dust and cold. 


@ Resinol Soap contains no free alkali to dry and roughen the 
skin, and is not artificially colored, its rich brown being entirely 
due to the Resinol medication it contains. Sold by all druggists 
and dealers in toilet goods. For a trial size cake, with a minia- 
ture box of Resinol Ointment, write to Dept. 10-E, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 

@ Resinol Shaving Stick also contains the Resinol medication, 50 


that it soothes and refreshes the face, while supplying a rich, 
creamy, non-drying lather. Discriminating men everywhere are 


using it. 


















When the long day’s work is over 
Comes the pipe I like the best, 
Sayin’: ‘‘Peace to restless spirits 
Time has come to take yo’ rest. 
All the daytime hustle-bustle— 
Dim an’ distant-like it seems, 
When yo’ good-night pipe of VELVET 


Is a-wishin’ ‘‘Pleasant dreams. 
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Datel for 


RY a pipe of VELVET with your 
book or paper to-night. See if you, too, 
can’t find “pleasant dreams” in its fra- 
grance, and peace of mind in this good 
old Kentucky tobacco burning so slowly 


and cool-ly. 

See if you can’t discover 
contentment inthesmooth. 
ness that is aged into 
VELVET byitsmorethan 
two years’ natural matur- 
ing “in the wood.” 


Lagette Myers bacco Co. 


5c Metal-Lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 







































| “I got it, too,” growled the bo’sun, “ 
the beak—” and he lifted his heavy m 
tache. “These two lads of ours ain’t » 
no sores on ’em but they’re swellin’ | 
like. They got it on their insides, may} 
Sometimes it ’its the innards first.” 

The German engineer leaned forwa 
across the table. is eyes were brigh 
with fever. 

“Those hides must have been strippg 
from infected cattle,” said he. “Captai 
Cassel did not pay for them. The peopk 
were glad to have the warehouses cleare 
I think that he meant to throw them ove, 
board on reaching port. They wer 
merely to cover the copper ore. We hy 
a great deal of work in getting then 
properly stowed around the ore. Cap 
tain Cassel knew that they were orth 
less, but he did not know that the) wer 
diseased.” 

“Captain Cassel be damned,” said Mac 
Tavish. “Don’t try to tell me that hd 
didn’t know what he was doing, my deg 
boy. Well, he’s fixed us. Anybody’ 


who’s traded in wools and hides know 








what anthrax means.” He smiled. “I’p 
no doctor but so far as I’ve heard there’ 
only one thing to do, and that’s to cau 


terize. These Johnnies that have yot if 


on the inside are done for.” 

“That is true,” said the German. “tt 
is by no means sure but it is possibk’ 
when the pustule appears on the skin.” 

MacTavish flicked away his cigaretty 
and turned in his chair. 

“Stick that poker in the stove, ill,’ 
said he, “and let’s get the cursed opera 
tion over with.” 

The engineer nodded. “That is best,” 
said he. ‘‘Red hot iron is more sure than 
acids.” 

The bo’sun shoved the poker into the 
glowing coals of the cabin stove and 
crouching on his heels watched it slowly 
redden. Presently he turned a sickly face 
to MacTavish. 

“T got a strong ’eart, skipper, as you 
ave reason to know. But I must say tt 
upsets me a bit to ’ave that red ’ot iron 
shoved into my jib. If it’s all the same 


to you I could do with a stiff ’un afore we 
| turn to.” 


“All right,” MacTavish answered. 
“Sponge it up, matey. A bottle if you 
like. It doesn’t matter much, because! 


| tell you straight it’s my private opinion 





that it’s too late. Go tell the steward to 
fetch a couple of bottles of gin.” 

But there was no need to hunt up the 
steward, a Chinaman, for that functior- 
ary appeared at the same moment. His 
yellow face looked like a skull carved in 
antique ivory. 

“Plenty sailorman velly sick, sar,”’ said 
he. ‘No can shift. Lotten hides makee 
sailor man plenty sick. Pletty soon he go 
dead. Me know.” 

“Right-o,” said MacTavish. “That 
night in the hold has done the business 
for the whole blooming ship’s company. 
Give all hands what they want to drink, 
Charley. They won’t want it for very 


| long.” 


The Chinaman’s eyes glittered. “‘No 
wantee dlink, sar,” said he. “Wanteé 
leave ’im ship.” 

“Alright,” answered MacTavish wear 
ily. ‘The orders are that all hands can 
do as they jolly well please. Get along 
now and fetch us that gin.” 

The gin was brought and the bo sun 


| took a tumbler neat and drew his hairy 
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all missionary ’eathen, say I—and 





hairy 








wrist across his mouth. The German en- 

ineer was more moderate and Mac- 
Favish took none at all. He abominated 
the flavor and effect of alcohol while en- 
joying the action of certain drugs, but at 
this moment he did not seek even the 
solace of these. Stepping to the stove he 
worked the poker deeper into the coals. 
His face expressed no particular emotion 
beyond its lines of fatigue and a certain 
indifference. But the two watching him 
in silence were less inscrutable. The china- 
blue eyes of the young German were 
wide and his face like chalk, while that of 
the bo’sun was mottled with purple 
blotches alternating a livid gray and his 
forehead beaded with sweat. His hand 
shook as he reached for his glass, into 
which he swashed another gill of raw gin. 

‘Tt has not taken long for the infection 


= 


tc occur,” said the engineer, in a dry 
gicttural voice. 

‘Why should it?” MacTavish an- | 
swered, without turning and in tones as 
smooth and languid as though he had 
been roasting chestnuts on a_ shovel. 
“Ve were bottled up in that filthy place 
s’ arming with the beastly germs and all 
o! us chafed and scarred. Well, the 
pker’s nearly white. Who’s the first 
c:ndidate for radical treatment?” He | 
r.ached for a napkin and wrapped it 
around the handle of the poker. ‘‘What 
if I demonstrate the technique? ‘Take | 


that standing light, Bill, and hold it here 
by the mirror so that I can see what I’m 
about.” 

He stepped to the little strip of glass 
above the mantel while the bo’sun took 
the lamp from its gimbals and held it 
shoulder high with hands that trembled 
until the lamp chimney rattled and 
threatened to fall. 

“Oh, buck up, Bill—it’s not as bad as all 
that,” said MacTavish, and pressed the 
livid iron point slowly and j 
against the ‘sore upon his lip. The flesh 
steamed and hissed under the contact, 
but not the slightest quiver came from 
the hand holding the poker. The sweat 
was streaming from the face of the bo’sun. 
It needed both of his huge hairy hands to 
hold that small lamp and even these were 
not adequate, for as MacTavish finished 
his operation it slipped and fell with a 
crash on the deck, where it flamed for an 
instant before MacTavish snatched the 
table cover and smothered it. This done 
he looked reproachfully at the bo’sun. 

“You must be getting in your dotage, 
Bill,” said he. ‘Your hand was steady 
enough when we roasted the heels of old 
Tapuli. 
searing a pimple on yourself you go and 
lose your nerve. Come along, matey— 
it’s your turn next—” and he shoved the 
fading poker back into the coals of the 
stove. 

The bo’sun slumped back against the 
bulkhead. His single eye had lost a great 
deal of its usual brightness and he looked 
a very sick man. The neat gin was be- 
ginning to assert itself, but not precisely 
as a present help in time of need, as is the 
way of that treacherous friend, King 
\lcohol. 

“Old Tapuli—” he muttered. ‘The 
bloody old ’eathen put a curse on me. 
‘You burn me with fire,’ says ’e, ‘and by 
tire you shall be burned w’en your wicked 
life runs out with the ebb tide.’ Curse 
"im 
and then as 


: bloomin’ cannibal—” 


steadily | 


Now, when it’s a question of | 


| 
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SPARKLING GELATINE 


(Granulated ) 
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Rice Mold with Pineapple 
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ling Gelatine in |, ct ld water 5 
minutes, and dissolve by standing 


cup scald- 


| cup in hot water 
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PUDDINGS SOUPS 





juice Turn into mold lined with 






slices of canned pineapple. Chill 
LAM and serve with or without whipped 
£03; 
NH cream. Other fruits may be used 





in place of pineapple. 
We will send FREE 
our 1916 Recipe Book 
tor the name of your grocer,or pint sample 
and book for 2c stamp and grocer’s name 
‘his book is filled with new and attractive 
recipes 
Chas. B. Knox Co., Inc., 415 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Earn Big Payasa Tree Expert 


From a farm hand at $25 a month to a tree expert at $3000 a 
year—froma monotonous grind toa fascinating, healthful, respected 
profession—that is the rise of the man pictured here, P. E. Hudson, 
Jamaica, L. I., N.Y. Through the Davey course of training by 
mail hundreds of young men, Surgery and Fruit Growing, 
like Hudson, have improved City Tree Expert, Forestry. 
their condition in life. Youhave These fields are uncrowded; you 
an equal chance. A few months will havemore demands for your 
study, at home, in your spare services than you can fill. Write 
time, will fit you for any of the today for book, “Adventures in 
following positions—Tree Sur- Success,” and tell us which of 
gery, City Forestry, Park Super- the professions listed here 
intendent, Fruit Growing, Tree especially appeals to you. 


The Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, 429 Oak St., Kent, Ohio 
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TRADE MARK 


IN EVERY PIECE OF WORK 


It has been proven conclu- 
sively, that Tree Repair is prac- 
tical, having been successfully 
practiced since eighteen hun- 
dred. This Company has proven 
repeatedly that Tree Repair is 
practical on the Pacific Coast. 


A healthy tree is an asset, and 
far too valuable to allow inex- 
age oe men to experiment on. 

his Company uses only ex- 
perienced men to_ represent 
them, men familiar with local 
conditions in the west, and we 
do not base our claim to success 
on work constructed a thousand 
miles away. 


Do not experiment. Call ina 
representative who will give you 
sound unbiased advice, without 
obligation. Your trees are worth 
the best service in the United 
States. We offer you that ser- 
vice; service by skilled men who 
have proven themselves by 
years of recognized success, and 
look upon a completed tree as a 
monument of their skill. 


There is no secret to Tree 
Repair. It is the logical solution. 

€ operate our own method, 
but the only secret is that of 
sincere intelligent energy, and a 
complete understanding of each 
tree as an individual. 





Send for our booklet describing our method. 


Bloomington, Illinois — Tullahoma, Tennessee — San Francisco, California 


Representatives in twenty-seven states, and Canada. 
Headquarters Office: 


W. L. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


Eighth Floor, Dekum Building : : PORTLAND, OREGON 























Mathews 
Garden Craft 


Have a livable attractive garden. 

Mathews Garden Decorations will 
provide the cozy summer houses and 
arbors, the comfortable seats, the at- 
tractive pergolas, and all the lattice, 
trellis, arches, etc., you will need for 
the decoration of your garden and the 
protection of your valuable vines and 
ehruDs. 

A 60-page portfolio showing our 
garden craft products in their natural 
environment will be sent without obli- 
gation. 

Mathews Garden Craft Products 
will be shipped to all parts of the 
U. S. freight prepaid. 

THE MATHEWS MANFG. CO. 
Colorado and Los Robles Streets 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Factory and General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 


You like to go 


Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


60 
trated pages, full to over- 
ing with interesting stories and 

le information about guns, 
fishing tackle, ae eee —the best 
laces to go for fishan 

e 








We will send you( 


FREE of Charge 














0 "130 Leading Boat Builders have 


united with The Gray Motor Co., 
fe: largest engine builders, and issued a 






man. re 
what you get for 
your money: 
at 15c ea., Val. $1.80 
7 . 7 - 50 
Total Value, $2.30 
? All to you for $1.00. Your money back if not satisfied. 
WATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 243 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS, 





{2 coples National Sportsman 
Watch Fob, 7 e . . 


1916 Boat Catalogue for your convenience. It 
tells about four times as many specialized Motor Boats 
as you could see at any Motor Boat Show. Every size 
from 16 foot Work and Pleasure Launch to the high class 
Express Cabin Cruisers, also Marine engine catalogue of 2 and 
4 cycle motor and a Book of Boats, Write today--Books sent free. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, Pro's’ Gritz Motor Blac. 




































| with a protesting gesture. 
| skipper—let soak in a 


| MacTavish stirred the coals with the point 
of the poker the bo’sun flung out his hands 
i “Old ’ard, 


bit afore you turn 
to—the drink, I mean.” 

“Nonsense, Bill,” said MacTavish 
sharply. ‘Nothing can hurt a mug like 
yours.” He drew the iron from the fire. 
“Stick it up, old chum, and let’s get fin- 
ished with it.” 

The operation was quickly performe.. 
MacTavish smiled and turned to the 
German. “Do you want me to do it for 
you or will you do it yourself?” he asked. 

“Thank you, I should prefer to do it 
myself,” said the young man. “But if 
you would be so very kind as to hold tie 
other lamp—” 


Three of the men died that night—tv.o 
Germans and one of MacTavish’s crew. 


| The rest were all in the throes of the fat il 





malady, some more, some less. Then tle 
day broke with a serene sky and gre:t 
undulating seas which no longer combe | 
as they mounted. 

MacTavish, staggering on deck, found 
himself alone. Two of the boats were 
gone. He had heard the creak of the 
sheaves as they were lowered at dawr. 
The engines had stopped and the ship 
was lolling about in a sick and drunkea 
way. 

MacTavish lurched forward to the fore- 
castle. Four of the bunks were occupied 
and the lax bodies of the sleepers rolled 
with the sling of the sea. “I suppose we 
all make mistakes sometimes,” muttered 
MacTavish, and shambled aft again. 
Passing through the cabin he tripped over 
the body of his bo’sun and where he fell 
he lay. 

And the“Dantziger,” with her precious 
cargo of war material, wallowed in the 
smoothing sea, stripped of her boats and 
manned only by the dead. 

As for the “Chester Maid,” she was 
plunging forward, in the hands of the 
enemy, toward an unguessed tragedy. 

(To be concluded) 








Noah enjoyed the only real freedom 
of the seas 
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(Continued from page 24) 


state and a mass of litigation which, the 
Anti-Saloon League maintains, would 
take fifty years to settle. Whatever the 
motive behind this amendment, it meant 
the defeat of all future prohibition meas- 
ures. It would make of them practical 
impossibilities. But if this amendment 
had received two more votes, it would 
have had the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority of the Assembly and would have 
been submitted to the people. It received 
powerful support. 

That is where the matter rested when 
the legislature adjourned and there has 
been no occasion since to show what is 
the alignment. But enough had trans- 
d to show that the wine men had not 


I! 
fel | to their high-minded program. The 
prohibitionists accuse them of an unholy 
alli nce with all the other liquor interests. 
This they deny. 

\Vhen I started out to make a report 
on the prohibition fight for Sunset I 
found before long that this was going to 


be the difficult point to decide. When I 
put the question bluntly to the wine men, 
they denied it. 

“We are fighting for ourselves and no 
one else,” they said defiantly. 

hen I went to the liquor men. 

“Of course the wine men are with us,” 
said those who were willing to talk at all. 
“They know they must stay with us. If 

go, they are certain to go, too.” 

So I went back to the wine men, and 
from many sources, piecing together in- 
formation gleaned here and there, I suc- 
ceeded in getting a pretty fair explana- 
tion of the wine men’s predicament. That 
it is a predicament is made evident by 
that fact that all those who dared tell me 
their difficulties were very careful to im- 
press on me that I must not quote them. 

So this is the situation the wine men 
face: : 

The saloons, the brewers and the dis- 
tillers have made common cause. For 
the big profit of both the brewers and dis- 
tillers lies in the saloons. They cannot 
afford to let the saloons go overboard. 
Meanwhile neither the brewers nor the 
distillers can get action within their own 
organizations leading to reform. ‘There 
are very many individual brewers and 
distillers who would like to bring about 
better conditions. But there are always 
enough unenlightened members to block 
action. The saloonmen have a similar 
dificulty. For instance, the owners of 
the better type of San Francisco saloons 
have organized the Buffet Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, the chief purpose of which is to 
fight the dive. They had a meeting in 
San Francisco to which they invited the 
police commissioners, who issue the 
saloon licenses, the whole purpose of 
which was stricter regulation of saloons. 
But they have been hampered at every 
step by the Royal Arch, the general or- 
ganization of those saloonkeepers and 
barkeepers opposed to regulation. 

Naturally the saloons and the distillers 
and brewers who are backing the fight 
do not view with pleasure any move on 
the part of the wine men which leaves 
them out in the cold. They want to have 
the wine men play their game. At times, 
as we have seen, the wine men have taken 
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are the vogue in 1916 homes. 
bathrooms they add the correct modern touch. 


ness. 


Bathr oonis. J 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Dept. Si. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ask your architect or plumber about “Standard” fixtures 


or see them at any of these showrooms 


Sseeeesenas : 
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A pattern like the “Comarna”—nassive, graceful in 
lines, enameled all over—lends elegance to any 
bathroom whether it be new or old. Built into 
floor and wall, it leaves no corners for dirt or damp-~ 
The entire exposed surface is easily cleaned. 


For bathroom, kitchen or laundry fixtures specify the 
certain satisfaction which goes with the “Standard” 
green and gold label. Write for copy of “Modern 
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CEPR oS océccccnes das 106 SIXTH NEW ORLEANS............ 848 BARONNE 
COI ir6 sv ctenieconeas 900 S. MICHIGAN HOUSTON «. « vccscsvccs PRESTON & SMITH 
LO ene 100 N. FOURTH WON cacandce weacadates's 2023 MAIN 
CLEVELAND...... rieetevned 4409 EUCLID SAN ANTONIO.............. 212 LOSOYA 
CS ee 633 WALNUT FORT WORTH...........- FRONT & JONES 
or TORONTO, CAN.......... 59 E. RICHMOND 
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de<itefer., Dangerous Indigestion 
book can help Indigestion, Constipation and the more serious ills to which they lead are so 


you. common and cause so much needless pain and suffering that Dr. John Harvey Kel- 
Sent for your !ogg has written a book telling how to prevent and remedy such disorders. The 
FREE greatest living authority on diet and digestion here gives you the results of 

his forty years’ experience as Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanitar- 
jum where as studied and treated thousands of cases of indigestion 
and resulting ills. ““Colon Hygiene’ is a book of facts— not theo- 
ries. Do you want to renew your energy and stamina, stop suffering 
from headaches and backaches, have clear eyes, a smooth, ruddy 
skin, and feel the exhilaration of real good health tingling thru 
your ? Ifso, sendthiscouponnowfora tree examina- 
tion of this splendid book. Learn how easy it isto live life 
anew—to acquire the dominant personality that comesfrom 


good health 












examination. 












alth—to become suffused with the jor of living. 

All this, and more, you may get from Dr. Kellogg s 
book of pages, which the coupon will bring 
to you. This free examination offer is limited, so 
send the coupon now before it is withdrawn. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


2103 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me, all charges prepaid, “Colon Hygiene. 


After examination | will remit only $2 or return 


the book within five days at your expense. 






(Write your name and address in the margin) 














ERE is your future charted 

for you, based on the ac- 
tual average earnings of trained 
and untrained men. 


Which way will you go? You'll 
either go up, through ‘raining, to 
a position t at means good money 
and more comforts as the years 
go by, or you'll go down, through 
lack of training, into the ranks of 
the poorly paid. 


It rests entirely with you which way 
you go. You can make or break your 
own fortune. And ow is the time to 
decide. Not next year, not next month, 


but mow. You cam go up if you want | 


to. You can get the training that will 
command a trained man’s salary. The 
International Correspondence Schools 
have helped hundreds of thousands of 
men to qualify for advancement. Let 
them show you how you can prepare 
yourself, in your own home, for the posi- 
tion you want in the work you like best. 


At least, fizd out what the I. C. S. can 
do for you, by marking and mailing this 
coupon. It will be the first step upward. 
Choose your future from this list, then 
get this coupon into the mail today. 


I. C. S., Box 3652, Scranton, Pa. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 3652, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 

the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Lighting indow Trimmer 
Electric Car Running Show Card Writer 
Electric Ley Outdoor Sign Painter 


Telephone Exp ILLUSTRATOR 
MEO HANICAL EAGINFER DESIGNER 
1Dr BOOKKEEPER 





Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping Commercial Law 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR GOOD ENGLISH 
Metallargist or Prospector Teacher 

STATIONARY ENGINEER Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY RAISING 


Machine Shop Practice 
as Engineer 
OIVIL ENGINEER 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural — 
Concrete Buil 

Structural En “el 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


I 
I 
i 
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interests have always found a way to 
curb their activities. 

When the wine men issued their modi- 
fication of the Bell plan, the saloon in- 
terests received it as nothing short of a 
challenge. From their point of view it 
was a scheme to limit the consumption 
of whisky and beer. It won their enmity. 
And they had the power to coerce the 
wine men. 

One wine company that was outspoken 
over the necessity for saloon reform sud- 
denly received cancellations of orders for 
nearly $70,000 worth of wine. 
cellations came from Eastern distribu- 
tors. The company’s wine was all being 








| 





sold through ordinary trade channels in 
the East and its customers were members 


not inclined to tolerate “desertions.” 
Not unnaturally the directors of that 
company began putting the soft pedal 
on their remarks. 

As eighty per cent of California’s wine 
is sold outside of the state, and most of it 
through liquor dealers, it is easy to see 
how readily the saloonmen and their 
allies, the liquor dealers, can put the 
clamps on the wine industry. The wine 
men had made a start on an independent 
distributing system, but it could cut no 
figure in this crisis. | 

The antagonism of the liquor interests 
took an even more active form. They 
said in so many words: 

“Tf you let us get voted out of exist- 
ence, watch out. We'll get you later.” 

You can imagine how forcibly argu- 
ments of this kind were being omit 
to bear on the wine growers all during 
the last session of the legislature. 

In talking to wine men I found them 
all uneasy in mind. They would start 
out to say what ought to be done to make 
saloons behave, but before they finished 
they were extremely careful to impress 
on me that I must not quote them. They 
acted as if they did not dare go on record 
as opposed to the saloons or the methods 
of conducting saloons, no matter how 
they may feel about it. 

I have blamed the wine men for not 
having enough backbone to stand up for 
their own interests. can understand 
why they have failed to do so. There is 
a big club swinging over their heads. 
But if they do not defy that club, they 
are going to die anyhow, so they would | 
do far better by espousing the Bell plan | 
or one with a similar number of teeth in | 
it, and letting the saloons and their allies | 
do their worst. They would have a first- 
rate chance of escaping. 

The wine men advanced one argument 
of their own for standing by the saloon 
interests. 

“If we let the campaign of the saloons 
and liquor men fail,” one of them said, 
“after they have been legislated out of 
existence, the prohibitionists will turn 
against us standing all alone, and -vipe 
us out with one sweep.” 

That seemed more than reasonable, 
so I asked Daniel M. Gandier, who is 
leading the fight of the Anti-Saloon | 
League in California, whether the prohi- 
bition forces would turn on the wine men. 

“We certainly would,” Mr. Gandier 
replied; “‘we have no intention of stopping 
until we have done away with alcohol in 
every form. Politically we are oppor- 
tunists. We get what we can, and then 
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| a free hand, but not for long. The saloon | 


The can- | 


of liquor dealers’ associations which were | 
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ry for more. We would naturally prefer 
to fight saloons unsupported by the wine 
en, and then turn around afterwards 
ind finish up the wine men.” 

The candor of Mr. Gandier made me 
eel there might be something in the fear 
of the wine men. But the wine growers 
bre not helped off the horns of their 
dilemma so easily. If they drop off on 
he side of the saloons, there is no doubt 
hey will all go down to defeat in a very 
ew years. This can be figured out as a 
point of immigration. — 

Proh:bition was not even attempted in 
so moderate a form as local option until 
he recont heavy immigration from the 

iddle West began pouring into Cali- 
ornia. This has centered largely in 
southern California and in the San Joa- 
gun ond Sacramento valleys. From 
hese s-ctions the heavy prohibition vote 
was poled at the last election. The set- 
lers there are largely from the dry states 
of the Vliddle West and they are trying 

o vote California dry too. Now these set- 
tlers ar: coming in in increasing numbers 
every .car, and those opposed to prohi- 
Mbition are not gaining ‘a proportionate 

umbe: of votes. So it is a mere question 
of time until the new immigration over- 
balances the old vote. This new vote will 
eventually sweep everything before it 

nless the evils connected with the liquor 
traffic «re so much reduced that the eco- 
omic loss involved in prohibition will 
outweizh the moral issue. 

So, as a matter of practical 
vine men could do nothing better than 
o enforce the reform of the saloon. If 
hey can bring it about, the prohibition 
ssue in California will lose its force. But 
f they let the saloonmen run away with 
he fight, as I believe.they are doing at 
present, that steadily increasing dry vote 
tom the Middle West will catch them. 

The law the prohibitionists tried to put 
hrough by direct vote in November, 
1914, was so drastic it was certain to fail, 
and yet it polled 355,000 votes. If it had 
eceived a majority vote the manufacture 
or sale of every alcoholic drink would have 
been stopped five days after the final 
ount. Wine and beer would have gone 
ith whisky and the wine-presses would 
ave been stopped the same day the 
saloons were nailed up. Those 355,000 
people could not be moved by the plea 
hat the grape industry represented an 
investment of $150,000,000, with an in- 
ome of $30,000,000 a year, half of which 
as from the sale of wines and brandies. 
hey were out after alcohol and the finan- 
ial loss was nothing to them. They can 
be counted upon to feel the same way 
about it at the election this fall, and their 
ampaign is much more skilfully handled. 
The last campaign was considered so 
opeless, in fact, that the Anti-Saloon 
League refused the leadership. 

The fight getting under way is another 
affair. The Anti-Saloon League has taken 
he lead and it is going to come very close 
0 carrying one of the two constitutional 
Fmendments agreed upon by the “Drys” 
at their convention held at Fresno. The 
Ist amendment is expected to fail. It 
Provides for a complete cleanup of alco- 
olic drinks, though it grants a respite 
ntil 1920 before it is carried out. Frankly 
he Anti-Saloon League does not think 

is amendment has a ghost of a show, 
and it is on the ballot simply to satisfy 
he extra-drys. The Anti-Saloon League 
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An Old Man at F ifty 


—A Young Man at Seventy 


' The Remarkable Story of Sanford Bennett, a San Francisco Business 
Man, Who Has Solved the Problem of Prolonging Youth 


HERE is no longer any occasion to go 

hunting for the Spring of Eternal Youth. 

What Ponce de Leon failed to discover 
in his world-famous mission, ages ago, has 
been brought to light right here in staid, 
prosaic America by Sanford Bennett, a 
San Francisco business man. He can prove 
it, too, right in his own person. 
At 50 he was partially bald. 
Today he has a thick head of 
hair, although it is white. At 
50 his eyes were weak. Today 
they are as strong as when he 
was a child. At 50 he was a 
worn-out, broken-down, de- 
crepit old man. Today he is in 
perfect health, a good deal of 
an athlete, and as young as the 
average man of 35. 
All this he has accomplished by 
some very simple and gentle 
exercises which he practices for 
about ten minutes before aris- 
ing in the morning. Yes, the 
exercises are taken in _ bed, 
peculiar as this may seem. 
As Mr. Bennett explains, his 
case was not one of preserving 


a weak middle-aged body into 
a robust old one, and he says 
what he has accomplished, any- 
one can accomplish by the 
application of the same meth- 
ods, and so it would seem. All 
of which puts the Dr. Osler 
theory to shame. 

There isn’t room in this article 
to go into a lengthy description 
of Mr. Bennett’s methods for 
the restoration of youth and 
the prevention of old age. All 
of this he tells himself in a 
book which he has written, 
entitled “Old Age—Its Cause 
This book 
is a complete history of himself and his 
experiences, and contains com- 
plete instructions for those 
who wish to put his health and 
youth - building methods to 
their own use. It isa wonderful 
book. It is a book that every 
man and woman who is desirous 
of remaining young after pass- 
ing the fiftieth, sixtieth, seven- 
tieth,and,as Mr. Bennett firmly 
believes, the one hundredth 
milestone of life, should read. 


Partial Contents 


Some idea of the field covered by the 
author may be gained by the following 
topics: Old Age, Its Cause; How to 4 





Sanford Bennett at 50 





Sanford Bennett at 74 


Prevent It; The Will in Exercising; Exercising in Bed— 
shown by fifteen pages of illustration. Sun, Fresh Air 
and Deep Breathing for Lung Development; The Secret 
of Good Digestion; Dyspepsia; How I Strengthened 
My Eyes; The Liver; Internal Cleanliness; External 
Cleanliness; Rheumatism; Varicose Veins in the 
Legs; The Hair; The Obese Abdomen; The Rejuve- 
nation of the Face, Throat and Neck; The Skin, 
and many other experience chapters of vital interest. 


How You Can Get This Book 
“Old Age—Its Cause and Prevention” 
with its 400 pages, profusely illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth, con- 
tains as much material as many books 
selling for $3.00 or more. By special 
arrangement with the publishers of 
Physical Culture, the leading and most 
practical health magazine of the day, 
it is now possible for you to secure a 
year’s subscription to Physical Culture 
—12 big numbers—each copy con- 
taining over 100 pages of interesting 
and instructive information akin to 
the development of health, strength 
and vitality, together with Sanford 
Bennett's big book, for only $2.00. 
The subscription price of Physical 
Culture alone is $1.50. So you are 
getting a rare bargain. 


Don’t Send Any Money 
Before committing yourself in any 
way, however, the publishers will send 
you “Old Age—Its Cause and Pre- 
vention,” together with the current 
issue of Physical Culture, on approval 
without deposit. Then, if after exam- 
ination in your own home you feel 
you can afford to be without this 
ow of vital practical youth and 
health-achieving aoe ay Be send the 
book back within five days after its 
receipt and you will owe nothing. If 
you decide to keep the book and be- 
come a subscriber to Physical Culture, 
send your check for $2.00 and you will 
receive the magazine regularly for a 
There are no strings to this 


year. n 
offer. No money is required in ad- 
vance. Merely fill out and mail the 


coupon and by return post “Old Age— 
Its Cause and Prevention,’’ and the 
current issue of Physical Culture will 
reach you. 
For having solved the problem of per- 
petual youth during life, the world 
owes Sanford Bennett a vote of 
thanks. Of course there are 
those who will scoff at 
the idea, but the real 
wise men and women 
among those who hear of Sanford 
Bennett and his return to youth, will 
most certainly investigate further 
and at least acquire a knowledge 
of his methods. This the 
publishers allow you to do 
without cost or obliga- 
tion through their ‘‘send Pegi egg oye Becmed been 
” d ec € 
nomoney' offer. But a owe you nothing, or will send 
it is advisable to mail So $2.00 in payment for the book 
the coupon today A and a full year's subsc ription to 
because this “3 ¢ Physical Culture, 


unusual no-risk 
“ 
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add to its attractiveness for all 
the family by equipping it with 
©; AeroluxPorchShadesandAwn- ___. 
-| ings. Finished in soft, pleasing 
»| tones of green, brown or gray, | 
that harmonize with any style 
of architecture or decoration and 
add that touch of completeness 
-/ to bungalow or mansion. 
Aerolux Porch Shades make your 


porch a shady, secluded refuge from 
- | the summer sun, a delightful living 
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PORCH SHADES 
| are furnished in several different grades and 
prices and in sizes to fit any porch opening. 


©) ive feature, makes it impossible for them to 
| whipinthe wind The Splint Fabric shuts out 
sun, but lets in light and air, 


»| room, an ideal sleeping room for summer nights. 
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Aerolux Splint Fabric 
Awnings make your 
rooms many degrees 
cooler, because the wood 
is a non-conductor of [| 
heat and they do not || 
absorb and retain it. || 
They may be adjusted | 
to shade any part of the 
window or rolled up || 
entirely out of the way. [& 
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Neo Dieting. 


“Can take a pound a day off a 
patient, or put it on, Other 
systems may temporarily alle- 
viate, but this is sure and per- 
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For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
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reduce to stay. 
Broadway, NewYork. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
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is working for the second amendmen 
which, if passed, will bring about a cop 
dition comparable to that in Oregon anj 
Washington. It will put an end to g 
loons—and to the sale of intoxicatj 

drinks in clubs and hotels as well. It wi 
permit the manufacture of wine or any. 
thing else, but this can only be sold in the 
state in two-gallon lots or more; it c::nnot 
be sold elsewhere than on the premise 
where it is made and must be delivered 
to the permanent residence of the pur 
chaser. The law thus prevents any dis 
tributing system for the manufacturer 
He cannot even allow a prospective cus 
tomer to sample his wares. The wince men 
point out that this law inevitably dis 
criminates in favor of the rich man with 
wine cellar and ice chest, and against the 
poor man whose need, as it arose, v ould 


| naturally be supplied by the family | quor 


store. 

The Anti-Saloon League, which ha 
struck me as being more clever politically 
than any of the forces opposing it, jolds 
this out to the wine men as a peace reas 
ure. As eighty per cent of California wine 
is sold outside the state, the wine men can 


| not arouse the feeling against it that they 





| worst. 
| make one grand sweep. 


had no difficulty in stirring up last 1ime. 
But they know and fear the spirit that 
prompted the exclusion of hotels and 
clubs. It is the spirit of the teetoraler, 
It means no California wine at any public 
banquet or at any table whatsoever wv here 
the guest pays for his meal. All of which 
applies, of course, to the lightest of beers. 

“If they carry that amendment,” said 
one wine man, “‘two years from now they 
will turn around and wipe us out com 
pletely.” 

And the Anti-Saloon League admitted 
that it would certainly try. 

All of which leads back to my earlier 
contention that the only way the wine 
men can save themselves is to force the 
saloonmen to reform and force regulation 
in accordance with such a plan as Bell 
laid down in the beginning. It is not too 
late for them to do it now. But after 
next November they may find it is. 

I have a personal bias in this matter. 
I believe like the New York reformer, 
Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, that the way to 
stop the drink evil is to encourage the 
drinking of wine and beer. Dr. Parkhurst 
was harried and badgered and threat 























for daring to admit alcohol in any form 
could do anything but harm, but I have 


the same contention. I have seen France 
put an end to absinthe and do it effec 
tively, though it believed in wine and 
beer. It was also planning to do away 
with éverything containing more than 
fifteen per cent of alcohol. It was aiming 
at apéritifs and liqueurs, drinks that do the 
harm done by whisky and gin in this 
country. 

The French are nothing if not intell- 
gent, and their handling of the drink 
problem might well serve as a model for 
California. There are many points of 
resemblance between France and Cal 


perament of their people. 

France began with the obvious bad 
thing, absinthe. Now it is after the next 
It was too intelligent to try to 
It has no inter 
tion of trying to do away with beer of 
wine, though the French brewers are 
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guilty of as many political follies as the 
American brewers. It considers light 
wines and light beers temperance drinks, 
and it is certain that in the parts of France 
where beer or wine alone are drunk there 
jsno drunkenness and no physical degen- 
eration from drink. In the southwest of 
France, the largest claret producing 
country in the world, live the sturdiest, 
most healthy race of people I have ever 
sen. Kansas with its thirty years of 





{prohibition can produce no such speci- 


mens of physical vigor and lusty health 
as the country about Bordeaux. 


I had occasion to interview the two | 


leaders of the temperance movement in 
France, Henri Schmidt, the deputy who 
introduced the bill that put an end to 
absintie, and Joseph Reinach, the leader 
of the general temperance movement. 
Both ‘ook pains to inform me without 
delay that it was not their purpose to 
attac: wine or beer. Rather they were 
starting a campaign in favor of wine and 
beer. M. Schmidt said to me: 

“You must understand at once that 
our si:uggle for temperance in France is 
difer.nt from the struggle in England 
and tie United States. We have no in- 
tenticn “of attempting complete prohibi- 
tion. There is nothing of Puritanism in 
our movement. We are not interested 
in making the French people a race of 
teetotalers. It would not be possible, 
and \\e would not care to accomplish it 
ifit were. We have nothing against wine 
and lizht beers. I drink them and so do 
the other members of the Assembly who 
are fxhting alcoholism.” 

M. Reinach carried the point a step 
farther. 

“Here is a consideration th at is not to 
be overlooked,” he said. “We cannot 
drive the French people. We can only 
hope to lead them. The spirit of France 
is one of tolerance and liberty. Total 
rohibition would be impossible in 
Rance. We put an end to absinthe only 
because all France was convinced it had 
tobe done. Every step forward wilt have 
to be made in the same way. A day may 
come when France will be ready to abolish 
all forms of alcoholic drink. But even in 
our temperance group in the Assembly 
we have no members so radical they wish 


to force the whole issue. We have no | 


one, for instance, so carried away by his 
zeal that he will not be content with any- 
thing short of total prohibition. The idea 
of preventing the sale of wine, for in- 
stance, has not even come up for discus- 
sion. One might as well try in France to 
ae eating, and the attempt would 
e attended with about the same amount 
of success.” 


It is too bad the temperance leaders in | 


this country, considering the meaning of 
the word temperance, are not equally 


tolerant. They would get farther in the | 


long run. 





An Easter Poem 
By George Sterling 


With a Painting, Reproduced in Colors, 
by W. H. Bull 
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THE CORSET THAT 
CONFORMS TO THE 
COSTUME 


The new gowns are snugger, 
trimmer, more figure-revealing 
than those of last season. They 
demand a corset that shall ad- 
equately support their new lines. 
In the latest models of the 


you have a corset designed upon 
harmonious lines to produce the 
new fashionable silhouette with 
it normal bust—its slender, 
pliant waist and its gracefully 
rounded hips. 


PRICES $1.00 TO $5.00 


On Sale 
Everywhere 
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No, She Will Not | 
Have Corns! 


But the corns won't 





Those pretty shoes may bring corns. 
ache. And they will not stay. 

For she is a Blue-jay user. 

When she first feels a corn she applies Blue-jay. That pre- 
vents all pain. And in two days the corn disappears. 
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Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
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As Shown in the Picture 
There is Comfort and Joy in 


URSOL] 


The reason is—they are without seams and 
yet knit to shape. 

Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle, Cotton, 75c, 50c, 35c, 25c, 
Ask your dealer. Booklet free on request. 


Burson Knitting Company 
63 Summer Street Rockford, Ill. 








never keep acorn. What they do, you can do. 
Paring never endsacorn. Harsh acids may cause soreness. 
But here is a little, thin plaster, holding a wendrous wax. 
It is scientific, gentle, sure. It is ending a million corns 
Let it prove that corns are needless. Then you 
never again will have 
them. Please try it 
on one corn tonight. 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical 
Dressings, etc. 
WOR K 38). tke Howarp, mp. 
A frank and simple statement of the causes of 
worry and distress among men and women, and 
nent relief. A revelation of the tremendous 
problems in sex physiology and psychology, 
embodying the very latest discoveries and con- 
clusions of modern medical science. Unde- 
earliest opportunity, to remove some of your 
own perplexities and to help you save the 
members of your family from needless fears. 
CHAPTERS 
Forces of Nature. 
2. Is Chastity Consistent 
with Health ? 
8. The Worry over the Fear 
4. The Sexual Probiem of 
the Neurasthenic. 
5. Why You Worry over 
Unknown Fears, 
their Effect upon Efficiency. 
7. How Emotions—Fear, 
Anger, Love, Jealousy— 
Health. 
8. Character and Sexuality, 
Bound in Cloth 
By Prepaid Mail $ 1 -00 


Millions now deal with corns that way. They never suffer, 
a month. 
BAUER ©& BLACK 

the best methods to pursue to secure perma- 
niably a book that you should read at your 
1. Worry and the Primitive 

of becoming Impotent. 

6. Internal Sex Forces and 

Cause Injury to Bodily 

Send for detailed circular giving full information 























EDWARD J. CLODE, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Prineville, Oregon, 
You sent me an offer to take the Sy 


| SET one year for $.50 down and pay $14 
| more at the end of the year if 
| it was worth it. 


though 
It is not worth it. Yj 
promised great improvement and it 4 
veloped the other way. That magazin 
is sure going down hill. 

H. W. Farrcuitp, 


Washington, D. C. 

I have just seen the first copy o! Sy 
SET in its new form and hasten to send 
congratulatory word. It is easily th 
most attractive magazine that ever ha 


| been published on the Pacific Coast. 


FRANKLIN K. Leng, 
Secretary of the In:erio, 


San Rafael, California. 
When you announced your chaige j 
form I made up my mind that I wis m 
going to like the new style. Therefore] 
want to “rise up on my hind legs” ang 
say: It is beautiful; it is easy to hold; i 
is convenient; it is easier to read: iti 
jammed full of both good articles anj 
good fiction; it has not got enough colo 
pictures; it is thoroughly and_ truj 
Western; and, oh, well, hec! I can’t fin 
a darn thing to really kick about. 
H. J. Brackuince. 


Tombstone, Arizona. 

It seems to me that Mr. Smalley d 
tracted materially from whatever valu 
his article on the results of prohibition m 
Arizona may have had when he stated 
without qualification, that the increas 
of half a million dollars in the saving) 
accounts of the Arizona state banks dur 
ing eight months of prohibition, and th¢ 
increase of three million dollars in the de 
posits of all state and national bank 
during the same period, was due solely ty 
the closing of the saloons. 

If he had made a fair and honest in 
vestigation, if he had taken into consider 
ation all circumstances, he could not have 
given prohibition the entire credit for 
this increase. During 1914 the state’ 
principal industry, copper mining, was at 
a lower ebb than it had been for years, 
copper was selling at 12 cents, and after 
the outbreak of the war the mining camps 
reduced their forces by half in many in 
stances. Throughout the state produc 
tion during the last half of 1914 was cur 
tailed by at least thirty per cent. Any 
unprejudiced observer familiar with the 
rise of copper during 1915 must admit 
that the bulk of the increased business in 
Arizona, and the largest part of the in- 
crease in the savings and commercial de- 
posits, was due to the increased number 
of men employed and to the greater 
regularity of employment. 

Prosperity came to Arizona because 
copper went up, not because whisky went 
out, though a small part of the money 
paid out in wages probably found its way 
to the savings bank as a result of prohibr 
tion. If the prohibitionists would only 
learn to be fair, their propaganda would 
be more effective. Cuartes Linp. 
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If it hasn’t this Red Woven Label 
It Isn’t B. V. D. Underwear 











(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 





B. V. D. Union Suits B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
(Pat. U.S. A.4-30-07) shirts and Knee Length 
$1.00 and upward Drawers, 50c. and up- 
the Suit. ward the garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 


London Selling Agency: et 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. wii 


Copyright US 
The BVD. Company 














Copyright US A 1915 by 
The BVD Company 





























































K. no \ . Whitzuer e ° 
? 
ve Fi man (honest, straightforward, reliable, also generous) 

VY ‘ yn & Sewece mM. Wilke. 
1 fay (independent, blunt, artistic, a bit selfish) 


ro & 
. 
WIritin , 
(ambitious, persevering, somewhat sentimental) 


wo} you like to know what the handwriting of your friends signi- 
fies? Here’s a booklet of thirty-two pages that will tell you—“ What 
Your Handwriting Reveals.” It is written by William Leslie French, the 
celebrated Graphologist. It is illustrated with ereneusant pen comuny 
fifty specimens of handwriting. 349 Broadway, New York ss 


o,° ° ; F I enclose ten cents for samples of Spencerian 
A new edition is being printed to supply the great demand. $teel Pens and a copy of the book, “ What Your 


A copy of this book with twelve different patterns of Spencertan Handexiting, Retest 


Steel Pens will be sent on receipt of ten cents. Name 
Street No.___ ar a eee Seo Tee 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY Cine | 
349 Broadway, New York State 
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Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 

I have built a new “1900” power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most won- 
derful washer ever put on the market. Tub built 
of entirely high grade copper, it is the strongest 
and most durable machine made. It is constructed 
on a brand new principle and [ will guarantee that 
this machine will not tear clothes, break buttons 
or fray the edges of the most delicate fabric. It 
will wash everything from heavy blankets to the 
finest lace without damage to the goods. 

This new “19g00”’ washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “little twist of the wrist”’ 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 

I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water or electric power. On most of 
these machines the motor will run the wringer too. 
Just feed in the clothes and this power wringer will 
squeeze the water out so quickly and easily you 
will be astonished. It will save 50% time, money 
and labor every week. The outfit consists of washer 
and wringer and either electric or water motor, as 
you prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of 
each. 

I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a penny until you are satis- 
fied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 
today, for illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. 
Barker, 6250 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or, if 
you live in Canada, write to the Canadian “‘1900”’ 
Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Torontv, Canada. 

Awarded Gold Medal at 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
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For Toilet and Nursery 
KIRK’S 


JAF ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Its velvety softness and delightful cooling and 
soothing properties leave a feeling of perfect 
cleanliness and comfort. Useit freely and often 
in the nursery. Baby’s tender skin should be 
frequently sprinkled with this pure, “‘rose 
fragrant” powder, to prevent irritation, 


; For 15c we will send a convenient week- 
Trial Offer: end package containing four miniatures 


fncluding h Jap Rose Soap, Jan Rose Taicum 
Powder, Uap Rose Cold ‘Cream Jap Rose Toilet Water, 


James S. Kirk & Co., 459 E. Austin Ave., Chicago 








STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 





, BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT’S 
PERFECTION TOE SPRING 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 


Removes the Actual Cause 


of the enlarged joint and bunion. 

Sent on approval. Money back if not 

asrepresented. Send outline of foot. 

Use my Improved Instep Support for 

weak arches. 

Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope 

M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING 

Dept. T. B., 1326 Broadway (at 34th Street), New York 
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Columbus Junction, Iowa. 

I have been a little fearful that perhaps 
after the Exposition SUNsET might not be 
quite so interesting but the last number 
was even more so than usual and IJ cannot 
do without it. Mrs. Irene Tucker. 


University of Washington. 
We of the Northwest share in your am- 
bition to have the Sunset Magazine 
represent us and I shall be glad to sa 
whatever I can to fulfil the Magazine’s 
representative function. 
Henry Suzza.to, President. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
In the November Sunset J. F. Rot- 
ruck, of Colorado, said that California 
has less to brag about than Colorado. 
He is mistaken. 
California beats Colorado in gold, silver, 
quicksilver, salt, sugar, fruit raising, 


vegetable raising and fish. It has higher | 
mountains and deeper valleys, a better 


climate and finer scenery, natural and 
otherwise. Also it has smarter men and 
better looking women but it does not 
excel in liars.” 

An Ohioan (R. S. B.) too, said that 
California has nothing to brag about, but 
one can’t expect any one fed on hog and 
hominy to appreciate anything better. 
This Ohioan also has a wrong view on 
why SuNsET is called Sunset. It is be- 
cause it is published in the SuNsET state, 
and this state is not called the SuNsET 
state because of its beautiful sunsets 
(though it has them) but because it is on 
the coast where the sun last sets. And 
there I saw the most beautiful sunrises 
I have ever seen, but I never roasted in 
summer nor froze in winter looking at 
them. 

I have traveled a good deal and I have 
lived in California, where I am going 
shortly. I was not born there but if I 
had had my choice I would have been. 

Doris Lana. 


“Somewhere in Wyoming.” 
SUNSET is certainly a treat to us here 
in the Desert, 89 miles toa railroad. That 
story of LaCroix is as near to life as I can 
remember of a certain happening here. 
We have been getting the magazine long 
before it and the Pacific Monthly joined 
hands, and have never howled. Now be 
good and give Wyoming a show. Don’t 
hog California all the time. Don’t know 
when this will reach you. Have to mail 

it on the fly as the limited goes by. 
Bitty Darris. 


Lewiston, Maine. 
While I am not much at throwing “hot 
air’ I am pleased to tell you that the 
SUNSET is one of the classiest and best 
magazines which find place in my home. 
>. W. Bascock. 


Siskiyou Co., Cal. 

I arrived from Canada safely and 
thanks to the kindness of the people your 
Bureau put me in touch with and the 
Forest Service rangers, I have already 
got a good location for ranching. 

Dick Hattipay. 


Bonn, Germany. 
Your magazine as it comes along from 
month to month is always hailed with 
delight. The part of the world luring me 
most intensely is California and Oregon. 


Ep. C. Macnus. 


Statistics tell us that | 








Fors ring Cleaning 


Instead of dreading Spring 
Cleaning, buy a BISSELL’S 
VACUUM SWEEPER and make 
it easy with a machine that elimi- 
nates the misery of sweeping day; 
that raises no dust, because every 
particle, with its disease-carrying 
germs, is confined in the air-tight 
dustbag, which comes out in one 
piece with the nozzle and is emptied 
from the rear—an exclusive Bissell 
feature. With 


BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Sweeper 


for general cleaning and Bissell’s 
Carpet Sweeper for daily sweeping, 
you can throw away your broom 
—the dangerous dust raiser that 
has no place on the carpets of a 
well-managed modern home. 

Remember, the name of Bissell 
guarantees general mechanical 
superiority. 

Vacuum Sweeper and Cleaner 
(with and without brush) at $7.50 
to $9.00. Carpet Sweeper $2.75 to 
$5.75. Slightly higher in the West, 
South and in Canada. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet 
request. (252) 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Manufac- 
turers of Carpet Sweeping Devices 
in the World 
Dept. 151, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 





FACTORY TO RIDER 


Saves you big money. Buy direct and save $10 to 
$20 on a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES now come 
in 94 styles, colors and sizes. Greatly improved; 
prices reduced, Other reliable models, $11.95 up. 
WE DELIVER FREE to you o7 approval and 0 
days tria/ and riding test. Our big FREE catalog 
shows everything new in bicycles and sundries. 
Write for it, TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
supplies at half usual prices, 

Do net buy a bicycle, tires or sundries unti! you 
write and learn our wonder/ué new offers, low prices and 
liberal terms. A postal brings everything. Write sow. 
MEAD CYCLE Co. DEPT. L-216, CHICAGO 



















AND‘ 






Invest your spare time. 
Learn card and sign writing, and 
lettering. Big growth of advertising makes con- 
stant demand for my graduates. I prove there is 
abig field. Earn a good salary or startin business. 
Earn while you learn. Cartoonists—learn to letter. 
it willhelp you. Course self paying. Work easy. 
pleasant. I PERSONALLY correct all lessons. 
Write for free booklet, testin.onials, etc. ROSING 
SCHOOL OF LETTERING AND DESIGN, 752 Union Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Claxton, D.D. 


Another fine story of the 
Canadian police 














- By Emerson Hough 
In APRIL SUNSET 
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For REAL Bicycle Joy— 








OU have only ‘asted of real bicycle at any speed from 4 to 20 miles an hour. 
joy until you own a SMITH MOTOR There is no jarring vibration, no grease 
WHEEL. or dirt. Special riding 


Motorwheeling a Motor togs are unnecessary. 
gives bicycling a fresh Wheel Up to 125 miles of 
charm—the exhilara- DETACHABLE new pleasure and 
tion and ease of power- “get-about” service are 
riding. A sturdy, willing motor, which yours from one gallon of gasoline. 
attaches in five minutes to any coaster 
brake bicycle, responds to the gentle 


touch of a handy lever; and in a twinkling 
your “mount” is a thing of life. Your Your dealer will demonstrate. Or write 


pedals are footrests, after two easy turns. for our book ““Motorwheeling.” 


Then the pulsing motor, obedient to Dealers: A few exclusive territories 
your command, sends you magically on are still open. Write for full particulars. 


Little wonder that there are nearly 
10,000 happy motorwheelists now! 


Motor Wheel Division 


A. O. SMITH COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 
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Motoring and Good Roads 



































Across the Springtime Desert 


Moving Pictures on the Motor Roads of the Great Southwest 


AM willing to admit,” said the 

Little Woman as she gathered up the 

remnants of the lunch and secured 

the hamper, “‘that to all intents and 
purposes you may be a perfectly good 
husband, even if you aren’t a late model. 
But what I require now is for you to pro- 
duce some of that scenery you were telling 
about.” 

We had paused for a wayside lunch be- 
side an enthusiastic brook at the Colorado 
end of the Raton Pass; consequently I 
confidently answered: 

“Woman, anyone would believe to hear 
you talk that I had scenery concealed up 


By J. Constantine Hillman 


my sleeves. Just about how much scen- 
ery would be required to fill your system?” 
“Well, considering how patient | have 
been,” she replied, “about enough to take 
my breath away would do to begin with.” 
“Rather a large portion for one per- 
son,” was my comment, “but it doesn’t 
require any more for two,” and we pro- 
ceeded on our way. 
Without any preliminaries the road 
made a big sweep to the right, and began 
ascending. It was convict-built and 


secure, and we had worlds of power under 
our hood. Part way up we passed a sign, 
“Colorado-New Mexico State Line,”’ and 
kept on climbing. It wasn’t really sreep, 
but it was continuous and presently we 
sailed up to the crest of the pass, made: 
big swoop out around a commanding 
promontory and, without a word, shut of 
the power. 

I looked at the Little Woman to se 
how her breath was getting on, but she 
didn’t waste any of it on me at that junc 
ture. She was all eyes. About a mil 
below us and almost under our feet was 
the town of Raton, while to the east, 


On the Rim of the Grand Canyon of Arizona 


**We suddenly found ourselves in the presence of Personified Silence. 
particular one was having a perfect orgy. 


Eyery faculty was fused into the sense of sight, and that 
Scarcely breathing, we wondered if it might not all vanish 


should we even whisper, and it was a long time before we put it to the test 








at june- 
> a mile 
Feet was 
he east, 
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Miia 


Most Beautiful Car 
And As Good As It Looks 


Two SIZES 


33 
48 - 


$2285 
$3500 


Complete information 


on request. 


We submit individual 
designs on approval. 


OST automobiles are mere utilities—like ferry boats. 
They are built to carry passengers: they lack the fine 
qualities that go to make life delightful—beautifully 
balanced proportions, pleasant color harmonies, smart leathers 
and fabrics, scrupulously correct finishing details, and thoro 
provision for bodily comfort. These essentials belong not to 
ferry boats, but to private yachts; not to ordinary automobiles, 
but to the personal cars of real individuals. 


Declared at every 1916 motor show to be the most beautiful 
car in the world, the Winton Six is as splendid in its mechanical 
excellence as in its visible charm. Its goodness is inbred. 
And, best of all, you can have on your Winton Six precisely 
the Lody you want, finished exactly as you most desire. 


Because of our purposely limited output, the Winton Six is 
an exclusive car. For the same reason, we suggest that you 
let us have your personal specifications now, so that we can 
make delivery to you on the very day you expect it. 


The Winton Company 
110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Pacific Coast Branches: San Francisco, 1250 Van Ness Ave.; Los Angeles, 1225-1231 


South Flower St.; Seattle, 1000-1006 Pike St.; Portland, 23rd and Washington Sts.; 
Vancouver, B. C., 1112 Seymour St. 
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Type of desert road on the Southern National Highway vetween Yuma and Phoenix, 
Yuma county and the state of Arizona are spending large sums to put this 
It connects with 
the famous Apache Trail between Globe and Phoenix via the Roosevelt dam 


Arizona. 


route into shape for continuous motor traffic both winter and summer. 


south and west, basking in the spring 
sunshine, lay the state of New Mexico, 
fairly challenging the motorist to come on 
down and get acquainted. 

All the way down the steep and winding 
descent we were continually stopping to 
enjoy the wide range of views, and pres- 
ently arrived in the town of Raton, which 
snuggles up against the mountains at the 
foot of the pass, and here all our wants 
were well supplied. 


HE following morning we were early 

on our way. The road led right out 
into the open country. It was one of 
those soft, mysterious mornings full of 
the quickening influences of spring. It 
was in the earth, in the profusion of wild- 
flowers that bordered the road, in every 
breath we drew and even seemed to be 
in the vitals of the car that seemed 
to pour itself along the road, more 
like the motion of a liquid than a solid 
force. The road pushed confidently on- 
ward into the great open landscape until, 
without warning, it dipped down into a 
lane bordered on both sides by tall trees. 
Over to the left we came upon the sort of 
rambling ranch house often painted in 
words but all too seldom seen. It was an 
ideal in composition, setting and atmos- 
phere. Just beyond lay the station of 
Watrous, where oil and gasoline were 
obtainable, and twenty miles farther on 
found our tires rolling on the real streets 
of a live town, Las Vegas. 

The following morning we left Las 
Vegas and swept out into a country that 
had made up its mind to rise in the world, 
no matter at what cost to motorists. 
Presently we entered a region of dwarfed 
trees through which our road disappeared 
—and reappeared in all sorts of unex- 
pected places. Every now and again, by 
way of variety, our way led past pictur- 
esque collections of adobe houses, cor- 
niced with loops of brilliant red and green 
peppers. Far ahead arose the bold out- 
lines of Starvation Peak, dominating the 
view for miles. At Fulton Station there 
was no store but at Rowe there was, and 
we enjoyed our roadside lunch among the 
queer twisted trees of that section. 

Shortly after resuming our journey we 
saw off to the left the ruins of the old 


Pocos Mission, dating from the earliest 
days of the Spanish colonies in the South- 
west. During the afternoon many clouds 
had gathered, somewhat obscuring the 
sun, but as we progressed we saw far 
ahead all the sun’s rays concentrated 
upon what appeared to be a reproduction 
of one of the old cities of the Holy Land. 
It did not vanish, as we half expected 
when we drew near, and presently we 
were rolling down its streets. We had 
arrived in the old city of Santa Fe. It 
was so quaint, so foreign and so filled 
with mystery that we decided while we 
were in it to also be of it. Accordingly 
we put up for the night in a rambling 
adobe house, every room of which, in- 
cluding the bathroom, had a fireplace. 

In this old city with the fascinating 
foreign flavor we lingered until late the 
following day, starting off across a long 
upland that stretched away for some 
twenty odd miles. Of a sudden we found 
ourselves gazing into space from the 
brink of a great rocky rampart that ex- 
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tended away to the west far as the eve 
could reach. We were on the summit of 
the famous La Bajada Grade, which 
winds back and _ forth like a whip lash 
down the rocky face of this enormous 
barrier. Undiscouraged, the road starts 
off across another great section of land- 
scape toward a range of far-away hills, 
in one of which appeared an enormously 
deep and very narrow notch, the details 
of which puzzled us considerably unt: 
we drew near and found it was man-mad 
It is up-grade, approached from eithe 
direction, and only wide enough for on: 
car. We were nearly through it when 
magnificent wild steer entered, with 
bellow, from the opposite direction 
Some distance behind him were tw 
mounted cowboys. For a moment th 
steer gave every indication of charging 
down and clearing his path of us, but we 
answered his challenge with a blast fron 
our horn, which, in that narrow space, 
was so appalling that the steer changed 
his mind, wheeled and fled back across 
the rocky hillsides, as surefooted as any 
mountain goat, with both the herders in 
tsb They certainly must have 
lessed us for appearing in that spot at 
that instant when they thought they had 
him safely through. 

Mid-afternoon found us within the 
limits of Albuquerque. Here the traveler 
finds excellent hotel, garage and tire ser- 
ice. 


HERE are two routes leading to 

Socorro from Albuquerque, the Mesa 
route which is not signposted, but is 
fairly good going, and the river road, 
which is signposted but sandy. We chose 
the former route. After crossing the 
main line of the Santa Fe railway we 
started off across a mesa of immense pro- 
portions, the road running parallel with 
a range of mountains which towered on 
our left. It was an easy road to lose, and 
more than once we were obliged to apply 
to passing cowboys for the proper direc- 
tions. Further on we found ourselves 
winding along on the apex of a skyline 
drive, descending a sharp grade full of 
hairpin turns, crossed the Rio Grande 
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Main Motor Highways of the Southwest 


The heavy 


black line indicates the route followed by Mr. Hillman. 


The Southern 


National Highway from San Diego to the Atlantic goes via Yuma and Tucson or Phoenix 


and Globe to El Paso. 
indicated on the map. 


Various connections with the National Old Trails route are 
The Southern Highway is becoming very popular for winter and 


early spring transcontinental tours 
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Each purchaser of a Hupmobile 
receives, without extra cost, a book 
ve of coupons, good for 50 hours of 
O- service-labor on his car at any Hup- 
th mobile service station. Of these there 
on are now approximately 3300 on 
id main-traveled roads, and Hupmobile 
y service is available in all parts of 
v the United States and Canada. 
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clean, simple, powerful, four- 
cylinder motor—furnishes all 











The mark of supertor 
























the elements most desired tn 
motor car performance:— 


Rapidity of pick-up, flexibility, and 
pulling power on high gear; smooth- 
ness, silence, and absence of vibration 
at any speed. 


These characteristics, and its consistent 
economy, explain why old owners 
remain steadfastly loyal, and why the 
Hupmobile market is steadily widening 
among those seeking a quality car. 


Let us prove that we are justified in 
our belief that ‘‘the Hupmobile is the 
best car of its class in the world.”’ 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Five-passenger Touring Car $1085 Two-passenger Roadster $1085 Seven-passenger Touring Car $1225 
Year-’Round Touring Car 1185 Year-"Round Coupe 1165 Prices F. 0. B., Detroit 
Pacific Coast Distributers 

Twitchell Motor Car Co., Spokane, Wash. Wm. E. Patten Motor Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Linz-Sanborn Co., San Francisco, Cal Greer-Robbins Company, Los Angeles, Cal 


Dulinage-Manley Auto Co., Portland, Ore. 


Courtesy First—Safety for Others in Motoring 








motorcar service 
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river on an iron bridge and inte our- 
— —— selves in the plaza at Socorro. Continu- 
+ CSF © ORS & CS 6 CES CO GR f SEE ing, our upward road charged full tilt 
bet toward a range of abrupt mountains, and, | 
' without hesitation, began surmounting 
GOOD ROADS FOR MOTORISTS fy iis’: sr ssesceoeee 
Es Midway up we encountered a very small 
You can transform bad roads into good roads and boy on a very large horse, herding a flock 
k aa te diet f ‘di f x ¥ of goats. In an instant the flock sort of 
make good roads better, as far as riding comfort is Ml | exploded. Every goat remembered an 


concerned, by equipping your automobile with the ; important engagement elsewhere, and for 
the next half hour I helped chase those 


* a woolly will-o’-the-wisps over the rocks 
art O e until the little herd was again reas- 
is sembled. Late that afternoon we rolled 

ASS 


into Magdalena. 





SHOCK ABS @| = From Magdalena the road leads out 
ORBER | | into a country that no one seems to want 

7g - ae : a) : | | badly enough to live in, but it is mighty 
Working harmoniously with the automobile’s springs, | attractive to pass through after the great 


it curbs every tendency toward violence when rough | plains as it leads up through hillsides 


roads are traversed; it absorbs the little jolts and jars covered with tall timber. The wander- 
ings of our road now demanded all our 


incident to travel over <<) =| attention as it wound and twisted higher 
moderately rough roads; . and higher, until we found ourselves on 
it assimilates the minute : the summit of the Continental Divide, at 


; ee an elevation of considerably over 8000 
but disagreeable vibra- pr acm feet. Some distance further on we made 


tion that often attends rr ge: gee out a signboard, tucked away in a fence 
smooth road riding. wien SL ae corner, bearing the inscription “New 
fort, you must use Mexico-Arizona State Line.” We had 
The Hartford makes Absorbers. ry a ns yn Great Soon 
: . the land of age and mystery. e ha 
a automobile ride Z | also reached a section of exceedingly 
undulatingly overevery <= ' | rough and rocky roads, demanding the 
kind of roads. A real == L ns ab b mol | utmost an 7 prod ——. not e the 
re a Boulevar | great number of disabled cars that we 
shock absorber which continually passed. The road was well 
defined. We had power and to spare but 
common humanity to our engines forbid 
our letting her out. That particular 
stretch of rough going terminated in a 
steep descent into the town of Springer- 
ville, where we were perfectly willing to 
call it a day’s work. 

At this point the westward trails 
diverge, one going to. Phoenix, by way of 
Fort Apache, the other to the Grand 
Canyon, via Flagstaff. Having traversed 
the Apache Trail before, we chose the 


Write for our “COMFORT CHART.” It tells how to make your particu- latter route, and the following morning 
lar make, year and model of car truly comfortable. Free upon request. made an early start for the Petrified 
Executive Offices and Works: Forest. It was well we carried provisions 
HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO.,171 MorganSt., Jersey City,N. J. and water; for cs pling arrival we found 
E, V. HARTFORD, President no habitation of any sort in sight, nor 
Makers of the Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford Cushion Spring, was there a human being, bird, beast, not 
E.V. Hartford ae re is oe a Jack, Hartford Bumper. even a bug. The Little Woman and | 

acific Coas istributors: : 1 
were the only signs of life and the place 
SAN FR P66 ers Pari nel pe ny +a was all our nln We gathered ietide- 
— . ee eee able specimens, and compared them, 


paratieatenemenane filled our pockets, and then our hats— 
just like two children, We tried to con- 
jure up the Forest in its Woodpecker 
days and left that wonderful! locality with 
genuine regret. 

Just before reaching Holbrook we 


You Can Earn struck a section of deep sand in the 
Puerco wash. Then we pushed out into 


ATLAST! - An Automatic Sprinkler which 200 Q)Monre fi We nf a generous landscape and crossed several 


travels around the lawn. (see cut) Ne enya ae d a. 
70 3 a i> | well-bridged gorges which appeared sud- 
essinc ioe with Thi his . i ‘inp denly in our path and dropped out of 


PRESSURE AND FED re ' 
—— MACHINE if sight behind us as if they had never been 


ake $3,000 a year and 

meee to et GA 8 sane ent | Winslow proved a good stopping place 
Gestenee. Open a Tire Repair for the night. 

6 Qaly SPraK hop with remed Equipment. nieve 

Saleranentire Gol) roll in. Business grows fast. You're soon a rea 


» Golf Ne 
orn ithout attention. ; manufacturer. Py i ante oe eee HE following morning we left the 
he main road and followed a_ branch 
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~| work ahead of supply. 


TRAVELS ON LEVEL OR td ie SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK 
parentea nes rt fy This gives all the facts. Tells how coeene| to “ rim ag it is loc — — 
NAVIN - S » {to sta ow to succe' a ale T 
MADE IN UNITED STATES | ule guide to riches and wealth, @ | the Meteor Crater ere we gazed into 
ING DUTY Write today. A postal willdo. Get | depression, enormously deep and a full 
py mT ed ype econ mile across, and tried to imagine how 
T. PLIMLEY, Acenr, Vicroria.BC. CANADA. NV USA 5 | HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY ? : 
WHEN WRITING, KINDLY ADVISE SIZE OF LAWN.WHETHER LEVEL OR J §01 Capito Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. many seconds old F ather Ti ime counted 


i ia pa ah mac | over the earth before it recovered 
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IW HITE TRUCKS 
WPREDOMINATE in this 
Country TWO to ONE 


Sissies “cae ie 


LUE: 
Byte 





HE truck users of this country purchase each year twice as many 

White Trucks as trucks of any other make. This predominance 
is not confined to a few localities or special lines of business. It is 
nation wide, among all classes of users, ranging from retail butchers to 
the great packers, from small municipalities to the United States 
Government, from local oil distributers to the chief refining companies, 
from small retail merchants to the big department stores. A significant 
feature of White Truck distribution is the high percentage of multiple 
and repeat purchases by concerns whose transportation. experts know 
exactly what a given truck is worth. 


STABILITY OF SERVICE AND PERMANENCE 
OF ORGANIZATION 


s Large output warrants a degree of service to White owners which 
ss no lesser distribution can support. It insures also a stability and per- 
manence of organization on which owners can confidently rely 77 no 
inconsiderable asset in these days of elimination and consolidation in 
the motor industry. The purchase of a White Truck is an investment 
with high net earning power behind it and with permanence, both of 
truck value and of White Company service. 


Some of the per sinhashed Owning 15 or more White Trucks 





B. Altman & Company . . . 67 Mandel Brothers .  . ae se ae Son 

Armour & art. ae Gat oe ee a er: National Casket Company. e Se dre), ae, Oe 

A iated Bell Tel Cc i a ae eT New York Board of Fire Underwriters . ene -« Se 

Atlantic oy & Coal  ebtere. Br Ages. ay ee en Oppenheim, Collins & aie oe af fe, ale. Ge ae 

Atlantic Refining macau oa Serene oe Frank Parmelee Company + ¢,. o's oe oe 

City of Baltimore ee, Gr giles, ge ek Cay of Piembergh ww ltl tl tl tl ltl tl tl tlCU 
The Rosen To ER a ey 


Se rear: Jt kaart ahaa epee 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company » . 5 1... 19 Standard Oil Company of California. . . . . 25 
pines ek on gs ll aaa Standard Oil Company of Indiana. . . . . . 126 
im rothers . . . . . Standar d C 
woe Park ‘Transportation Company Sy a os ee Sienderd = }comanated of Ob New York ere a 3 vo Eee 
B. F. Goodrich Company ear: + ot Sete, ee pany of Ohio» - » - « + . 18 
Stern Brothers “SU a Oe Ge ae ae 
Golf Refining Company . - - + -© © «© « « 186 » 
Joseph Horne Company ae ae ee er ee ha Supreme Baking Company 1 ee ee ae 23 
Keutmemn Beothers - ss + 6 5 oe te el lw Union Oil Company of California o oa ae 
Kaufmann & Baer Company. . . +. . + + «+ 48 United States Government, Post Office Department « « 109 
Los Angeles Brewing Company . . 15 Ward Baking Company . . 23 


The Above 37 Owners Operate a Total of 1596 White Trucks 


The WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
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More Than 25 


Automobile Manufacturers 


in Detroit use FEDERAL Motor Trucks in the every day 


hauling of their raw material, unfinished cars, etc. 


Which is significant in that it places the stamp of approval 
of the mechanical experts of America on FEDERALS as 


economical, dependable, efficient performers. 


For YOU also FEDERALS should be eminently successful 
business builders. They will open up new territory for you, 
widen your field of trade, enlarge your sphere of action and 
their operating and upkeep cost is extremely low. 


F EDERAL-ize Your Transportation 


The splendid service given by FEDERAL trucks is backed 
by the service facilities which we, as FEDERAL distributors, 
are prepared to offer. In case of accident or any difficulty, we 
are equipped to render immediate service. We would also be 
glad to aid you in finding the best style truck to meet your 
requirements. 


There are three FEDERAL models, 114 ton, 2 ton, and 314 
ton, all equipped with the genuine Timken David Brown worm 
gear axle. 


All models made in various wheelbases to suit your particular 
transportation needs. 


We have on file booklets containing full FEDERAL data and 
specifications in the Italian, French, German and Spanish 
languages. 


Phone, write or call 


The Pacific KisselKar Branch 


Distributors of FEDERAL | %, 2 and 314 Ton Motor Trucks. 


Geary at Van Ness Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN DIEGO OAKLAND PASADENA LOSANGELES 


























25c 


Postpaid 








A For lubricating) THE AUTOGLAS 
and polishing ; ty . 


@ around home or afield 


In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 











is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
10c. and 25c Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn't sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining ounces postpaid for 
25 cents. 





Wi Fre, New Bedford, ass. 











PAT. MAY 2"°1914. 





This glass is the only comfortable goggle and efficient 
eye protector made. Without rims, hinged at the center, 
it is neat and inconspicuous, fits contour of the face and 
affords absolutely unobstructed vision. 

May be procured from any optician, motor supply house 
or sporting goods dealer. If your dealer hasn't them, 
write us. Over 40,000 now in use. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. Department Z. Chicago, Ill. 

















sufficiently from the impact to continue, 
its way. Sixor seven miles further on 
crossed a bridge over the deep and 
terious Canyon Diablo, shortly afta 
which our road led into tall timber, whig 
accompanied us all the way into F 
staff. Leaving this point our way led gf 
to the north through miles and miles 
timber backed up by lofty mountain 
and among these we wound until 
reached a rustic hotel. A bit further oj 
at Grand View Point the road led righ 
out to the rim of the Grand Canyon, ang 
we suddenly found ourselves in the prep 
ence of Personified Silence. There wa 
no necessity for smelling, tasting or touch 
ing, nor was there anything to hea, 
Every faculty was fused into the sense gf 
sight, and that particular one was having 
a perfect orgy. 

Scarcely breathing, we wondered if it 
might not all vanish, should we eve 
whisper, and it was a long time before w 
put it to the test. We crept away from 
the Great Presence, until the road lef 
back into the timber, and a dozen mile 
further on we pulled up at El Tovar, 
where the hand of man has created i 


| charming shelter. 


Our days at the canyon passed as days 
have a habit of doing. There were mom 
ings when I strode forth down the Bright 
Angel Trail and the Little Woman wee 
comed my remains in the late afternoon; 


| days of tramps to the many points of 
| interest all along the rim of the canyon, 


and days of just watching the shadows 
play their perfect parts in this most won 
derful of all theatres. 

At Ash Fork the main line of the Santa 
Fe railroad was very much in evidence, 
first on one side of us and then on the 
other, and we continually found our 
selves being paced by long vestibule 
trains. It is well not to depend too much 
upon the names of some of the stations 
in this neighborhood. For instance, 
Peach Springs sounds like real possibil 
ties but it turned out to consist of an 
Indian agent and good water. Late that 
afternoon the town of Kingman appeared 
before us. Here we found an atmosphere 
of suppressed excitement that sooner of 
later gets into one’s very blood. The 
gold mining fever was abroad in the land 
and from all directions a stampede was 
converging toward Gold Roads and 
Oatman. 


CCORDINGLY the following mort 
ing we fairly flew out of Kingman 
over an excellent road. Everything that 
could turn a wheel was going our way, all 
loaded to the fenders. Across the great 
levels of the Sacramento valley we 
slipped along like beads on a rial 
Directly ahead towered Pilot Peak. 
Presently we slipped around its flanks 
and found ourselves climbing a long, stiff 
grade, all gear work to the summit, from 
which point there is a down grade hewn 
in the rocky mountain sides that makes 
the hair rise clear to the nape of one’s 
neck. We emerged in Gold foe the 
streets swarming with men. The ecce 
tric road led on, around and over all sorts 
of nature’s obstructions and swung to the 
left ihto Oatman. : 
Here the streets were practically im 
passable, so filled they were with excite 
men. The place fairly pulsed with mag- 
netism. The lust for gold was in the aif 
and on all sides preparations were urdef 
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Fairfield “gix-46" $1295 
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| What Standardization Means 
| to Automobile Buyers 


T means VALUE—the utmost in efficiency 
per dollar of cost. Just to the extent that a 
car is standardized does the buyer’s dollar 

approach the maximum of purchasing power. 


| 
| 
| Standardization means definite, proved quality, 
known manufacturing costs and reduced selling 
costs. 
Of the million autos that will be sold in 1916, 
75% will be standardized cars selling for less than 
$1000.00 each. This remarkable American 
achievement is the result of standardizing motors, 
starters, carburetors, speedometers, ignition and 
lighting systems, transmissions, differentials, tires, 
wheels, axles, rims, bearings, etc. . 
Finally the upholstery has been standardized by the 
almost universal adoption of 


Rayntite Fabrikoid 

ro eolacel single or f; ou PONT D 
ouble texture, Is guaran- 

teed one year against ABRIKO! 

leaking, but built to last rd 


the life of the car. MOTOR QUALITY 


40% of all 1915 cars sold were upholstered in this proved, 
guaranteed material, and in 1916 the total will be nearly 
60%. : 

Fabrikoid is the only standardized automobile uphol- 
stery. It wears better than coated splits (commonly sold as 
“genuine leather’) and has the artistic appearance and 
luxurious comfort of the best leather. 


To get the most for your money, buy a standardized car. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Works at Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory and Sales Office, Toronto 





| 

; 

Craftsman Fabrikoid, 

| the artistic and durable 

| upholstery material for 

furniture and home 
decoration, is sold by the 


; 

i] 

yard in leading depart- 
ment stores. 
| 
i| 
| 














Every third roll of roofing used 
in the world is made by “The 


General.” 
Unequaled manufacturing facilities, 
expert knowledge of how to blend 


asphalts andethe use of the best 
materials have made Certain-teed 


‘‘the Roof of the World. 
Guaranteed for 5, 10 or 15 years according to ply (1, 2 or 3) 


»- General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 
“The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 








way to take it from the stony earth. Wy 
shot out of the lower end of that town an( 
headed for the Colorado river. 

Now the conditions were all reversed 
It was practically all down hill for us 
every moving thing was headed towar{ 
Oatman, and this condition continued ali 
the way to the bank of the river, wher 
we presently found ourselves honking 
our requirements across the wide, swift 
stream to the ferryman. 

From the west bank of the Colorad 
river across the desert to the snow-tipped 
wall of the San Bernardino range, through 
El Cajon pass into the orange belt of 
southern Eslifornia the route is wel 
marked and extensively traveled. 


F I were coming across the continent 
and had never Galore seen the desert 
in springtime, I would follow the Apache 
Trail from  Springerville south-west 
through the San Caries reservation wher 
Geronimo died, via Fort Apache to Globe, 
the copper camp, thence over the splendid 
mountain road to the Roosevelt dam in 
the Tonto Basin and to Phoenix in the 
green Salt River valley, crossing the Col- 
orado at Yuma with San Diego as the 
western terminus of the highway. 
Between Phoenix and Yuma two !arge 
gangs of convicts are working industn. 
ously on the highway and Yuma county 
is spending half a million dollars improv- 
ing the transcontinental motor road. 
The wild-flowers in the Arizona desert 
in springtime, beginning late in March 
and lasting six weeks, constitute one of 
the world’s incredible marvels. In August 
these burnt ranges of scorched cinnabar, 
sienna and ochre, these seared grayish 
yellow slopes are the glowing ash pit of 
creation, the slag pile of the satanic ovens 
under a sky whe, at night, is like unto 
purple velvet, low hanging and studded 
with luminous yellow jewels. No grass 
grows on these slopes and hills. The hot 
une winds scatter the myriads of seeds. 
here they fall they wait on the thin soil 
that is free of searching, twining, choking 
grass roots. Undisturbed, without rivals 
for the scant nourishment, the seeds lie 
and wait for the chi.’ winter rains. 
When the clouds disperse and the sun 
climbs again toward the zenith, the desert 
dons its bridal robe almost overnight. 
Out of the moist sand the wild-flowers 
spring in a hundred hues, lift their soft 
petals to the sun in such masses that no 
man who has not seen the transformation 
with his own eyes will believe in the 
reality of the miracle. It seems impossible 
that this desolate region of sand and rock 
and spiny, leafless plants should produce 
every spring more varieties of wild-flow- 
ers in far greater abundance than any 
other spot in.the United States, yet this 
is a well authenticated fact. Even the 
golden poppy erroneously claimed by 
California as its very own may be foun 
in greater profusion in southern Arizona 
than in the Golden State. Hundreds of 
square miles are speckled with the glow- 
ing orange cups so that a faint golden 
haze seems to have been spun even into 
the lilac shadows of the distant hills . . . 
I admire the calm, impersonal peace of 
the desert in summer; I love its soft charm 
in the cloud-speckled sunshine of spring. 
It is worth going to see and feel through 
mud and soapy caliche and swollen creeks 
if there be within you a chord that will 
respond to the voice of the lonely places. 
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1a desert 
» March As your mileage mounts higher and higher—7,000, 8,000, 
e one of 10,000 and even 20,000 miles in many cases—you will 
n August more fully appreciate our slogan, ‘‘No road too Savage for 


innabar, ‘gis? 
a vish Savage Tires. 
pee And Savage Tires cost less than most of the so-called 
Se unk standard makes. You buy them direct from factory 
studded through employed distributors. The middleman’s usual 
Yo grass profit is saved and we give it to you in higher quality— 
The hot extra miles. Adjustments are made on the basis of 4,500 


»f seeds. fl 
thin soil : 


<a ‘ It is easy to obtain Savage Tires. You can buy them of 
na. ii Distributors near you or mail your order to our nearest 
sales branch. Either way, the price is the same. 







































= Ask for the address of a Distributor near you and for our 


night. interesting Tire Book No. 137. It describes Savage Tires 
flowers and Grafinite Tubes and explains our money-saving sales 
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Springtime 
in 


Poppyland 


Doesn't it appeal to you 
—this land of living 
color, with its Missions, 
its throngs of happy 
children, its hospitable 
hotels, its outdoor de- 
lights? 


California in March 
means the triumphant 
conquest of Spring— 
sunny beaches, green || 
hills, trees and flowers in || 
full bloom, great masses 
of golden poppies, with 
their irresistible invita- 
tion to the fields and the 
woods. 


7 








Here one may speed over 
superb automobile roads 
—the most wonderful 
highway system in 
America—or play golf, or 
tennis, or polo; or one 
may fish or swim or in- 
dulge any whim for pas- 
time. 


Always there is the glad 
hand and the open heart. 
Always there is comfort 
and good cheer. Do you 
love sunshine, flowers, 
warmth, outdoor de- 
lights? Here every mo- 
ment can be turned into 
golden memories. 


At San Diego the beauti- 
ful Panama - California |! 
Exposition is in full || 
swing for another year, || 
affording an opportunity 
to those belated Ameri- 
. cans who missed the 1915 
Expositions to see some-__|| 
thing of them now. 
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RLEY-H-LLS 
nd the sea 





HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND U. S. GRANT HOTEL, SAN DIEGO HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO 
the shores of attractive Lake Merritt in the Panama-California Exposition City The center of Southern California Midwaybetween Los Angeles and San Francisco Just across the bay from San Diego 
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In no other section of the f j Pe ie 
3 United States have the \ \ e bata. “H, 
wants of the tourist been “CR See \ ae 
a more carefully antici- 


pated than in California. 
The resorts and hotels 
pictured on these pages 
a have helped to make Cal- 

ifornia famous. They 
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| are as fine as any in the 
i world and are noted for 
| that hospitality which 
| has characterized Cali- 
fornia hotels since the 
original hostelries, the 
Missions themselves. 
These hotels and resorts 
and their managers are 
known to and fully en- *‘ 


dorsed by Sunset Maga- 


zine. 































If you or your friends 
are interested, we would 
like to help you obtain 
full information about 
them. Our Service Bu- 
reau is thoroughly 
equipped to furnish liter- 
ature and information 
about anything pertain- 
ing to the country west 
of the Rockies, make up 
itineraries, etc. If you 
are planning a trip to the 
Pacific Coast you shouid 
have literature describ- 


ing these famous hos- aa 


















telries and arrange to 
make your journey 
through wonderful 
California comfortable 
and complete. Just 
address any of the 
hotels included in 
these pages, or Sunset 
Magazine, San Fran- 

cisco, California. 
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THE GIRL 
Winsome Edna Mayo, 
the rere Essanay 
star, as appears 
in The Strange Case 
of Mary Page. 









THE GOWN 
Created by Lady Duff- 
Gordon (“Lucile”) 
especially for this pro- 
duction. Miss Mayo 
appears each week in 
new “Lucile” gowns. 


Fashion Is Following— 
The Strange Case of 


MARY PAGE 


By FREDERICK LEWIS 


AUTHOR OF “‘WHAT HAPPENED TO MARY" 


Watch for Mistress Fashion! She’s taken a new route! She’s mening 


out of the Films! There’s only one film production by which Fas 


ion 


could come—it’s The Strange Case of Mary Page. 


The gowns worn by Edna Mayo, in her 
especially created by Lady Duff-Gordon (“Lucile”). 


ortrayal of Mary Page, are 
You can see them 


in the great 15-week photoplay series by— 


That’s one of 
many reasons 
why you should 
begin the great 
$250,000 serial 
now gor 


World. 


in The 


GEORGE K. SPOOR, President 


Ladies’ 


absorbing adventure before Mary 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


The McClure Publications, New York City 


Page appears 
on the screen 
of your favorite 
theatre. You'll 
find the serial 
and full details in March Ladies’ 


t’simportanttoread each World, waiting for yoy at the 


nearest news-stand. 





| and landowners. 














Dusting the 
Yellow Throne 


(Continued from page 27) 
al the important fact is that the 


republican form of government was 
an incident of the period of change and 
neither the cause nor the result. ‘fhe 
revolt against the Manchus and the many 
movements for reform would have come 
if the republican idea had never been 
heard of. Of the 400 million residents of 
China, probably ten per cent really knew 
what was going on. These embrace the 
litterati and the gentry, that is, scholars 
Of these classes a sniall 
number of the southerners favored the 
republican idea. That they were ardently 
in favor of it there can be no doubt. | 


| attended the first republican convention 
| ever held in China. 
| was a young student who spoke at length 


One of the orators 


of the wonderful things his country would 
accomplish under republican rule. He 
mentioned Washington, Jefferson and 
Lincoln. At the end of his address he 
seized a knife, cut off the end of his little 
finger and with the blood which flowed 
from the wound wrote on the wall the 
Chinese character for Republic. All 
semblance of Oriental reserve vanished 
in the applause which followed. He was 
one of thousands. 

But there were many others who did 
not believe that a republic was anything 
to cut one’s finger about. They accepted 
it because they were willing to accept any- 
thing to rid themselves of the Manchus 
and the republic was the only thing 
offered. Then there remained the sub- 
merged nine-tenths, peasants and labor- 
ers, men to whom the difference between 
a republic and a monarchy is like the 
difference between the shoulder of a 
snake and the hip of an eel. To them the 
dramatic and remarkable events of the 
past few years have simply meant that 
the Manchu Emperor has been dethroned 
and that Yuan has taken his place. It 
is safe to assume that the change is quite 
satisfactory to them, except in so far as 
their dissatisfaction has been or will be 
stimulated by offers of strings of sound 
brass cash to carry a rebel rifle. The in- 
difference of the mass of Chinese people 
to the form of government under which 
they live may oe explained in part by 
mental lethargy and ignorance, but it is 
also due in part to the fact that the Chi- 
nese are the least governed of all people. 
Except for the payment of taxes, the 
average Chinese might live a lifetime 
without ever coming in contact with any 
law or regulation except those approved 
and enforced by his own clan. It is quite 
natural that he should be indifferent to a 
government which has had nothing to do 
with him and with which he has had noth- 
ing to do. With nine-tenths of China 
indifferent, it is absurdly wrong to assume 
that all China rejoiced at the establish- 
ment of the republic or that all China is 
shaken_by its downfall. 


Bm establishment of the republic 
brought the progressive south and 
the conservative north into harmony. 
The south, led by Canton, wanted a re- 
public. To this the north assented, 
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insisting only that Yuan be president. 
There were several love feasts and formal 
funerals of old grudges and the Cantonese 


Yuan. The Cantonese, from whom all 
the Chinese population of America is 


drawn, are the Irish of China, nimble- | 


witted, plausible, turbulent and _rebel- 


| 
| 


took prominent places in the councils of | 


lious. They have always been jealous of | 
the power of Peking, which is distant a | 


thousand miles, and have always been in 
a state of potential if not actual revolt. 
The provincial spirit found in all parts of 
China is accentuated and magnified in 
Canton, forthe Cantonese have more than 
their share of sectional conceit. At the 
beginning of Yuan’s rule the Cantonese 
were working in apparent harmony with 
Pekinz. They had wanted a republican 
form of government and now they had it, 
with . big representation in the newly 
formed parliament. The rest of China 
sat back to see what the Cantonese would 
do with this new form of government. 
The new parliament had barely been 
organized when the rebellious spirit of 
the Cantonese broke out in movements 
against President Yuan. In a short time 
a clandestine fight became an open one 
and tle chief opponents of the first repub- 
lican administration of China were the 
republicans themselves, while the sup- 
porters of the Chief Magistrate were the 
conservative northerners who in their 
hearts wanted a return to the monarchy. 
Yuan countered Cantonese opposition by 
dissolving parliament and_ thereafter, 
step by step, with the precision and 
smoothness of a well rehearsed drama, 
events have followed the net results of 
which have been to concentrate all power 
in the hands of the president. Control 
of the provincial military forces was taken 
away from the provincial governors and 
again centered in Peking. When Yuan 
disbanded the troops which had been 
raised for the republican revolution, the 
southern troops were first paid off and 
disarmed, while the northern forges on 
whose loyalty Yuan could rely have been 
kept up to full strength. Naturally the 
breach between Yuan and the republi- 
cans widened until Huang Hsing, and 
Sun Yat Sen and other republican leaders 
who had been given their choice of posi- 


tions under the Yuan government, dis- | 


avowed their allegiance to his adminis- 
tration and started a revolution. Since 
that time the republicans have been 


openly hostile to his administration and | 
those who have remained loyal have con- | 
stantly urged a return to the monarchial | 


form of government. 

Because so many people assumed that 
the republic was the cause of progress in 
China, there is a natural tendency to be- 
lieve that a reversion to a monarchy 
means an abandonment of progress. It 


cannot be too strongly emphasized that | 


the sound progressive movement of 
China, a movement which has been under 
way for more than a quarter of a century, 
was independent of the republican idea. 
In the history of China it will be set down 
as the incident of a moment, a new mani- 
festition of the many freak and chaotic 
governments under which China has lived 
uring the interregnums which separated 
old from new dynasties. From the Chi- 
nese point of view it has served its pur- 
pose and served it well. It enabled China, 
during the interregnum, to secure the 
Tecognition of foreign governments and 
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Have You a Bulgy Forehead? 


Do you gloat over statistics? Do you analyze 
your pleasure in test-tubes and examine your 
breakfast with a microscope in search of germs? 
Do you rhapsodize over the old days, and find 
nothing good in the new? Do you read the back 
numbers of newspapers? In short, are you 
comatose? 


If so, Harper’s Weekly is not for you. For, 
although it is one of the oldest magazines in 
America, it is 


AnOld Publication With a New Point of View 


Harper’s Weekly is edited for the agile-minded, 7 
the healthily inquisitive person who knows that 
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will heat your home--quickly--safely--conveniently--economically-- j 
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if you use an INFERNO GAS FLOOR FURNACE 






LIGHTED 
FROM ABOVE 
WITHOUT REMOVING 
REGISTER TOP 
THROUGH FUME 
TIGHT COVER, 
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buildings, FROM OUTSIDE CIRCULATIO 
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AIR INLET 






Pay for the furnace 


Pay for the furnace with the money saved. 


with the money saved. 


oo 
Enjoy clean, heated air, entirely free from carbon-dioxide or carbon- ¢ 


monoxide fumes. The INFERNO GAS FLOOR FURNACE is ar 


the latest scientific way to produce heat at small cost. 7 


One or several rooms (8000 cubic feet) heated at approximately onecent ¢ ¢ Sa 
(Ic) per hour. This record has not been equalled by any otherGas # . 
furnace in the United States. Se 


We will gladly prove these statements upon request. Send coupon todav. 


HUNT ENGINEERING AND SALES AGENCY.iiisrs‘ion:' 


322-325 Baker-Detwiler Building, Los Angeles, Cal. g 
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The Wonderful Mission 


of the Internal Bath 
By C. G. PERCIVAL, M. D. 


thousand Americans are at the present 

time seeking freedom from small, as well 
as serious ailments, by the practice of Internal 
Bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlightened 
physicians all over the country, as well as 
osteopaths, physical culturists, etc., etc., are 
recommending and recognizing this practice 
as the most likely way now known to secure 
and preserve perfect health? 

There are the best of logical reasons for 
this practice and these opinions, and these 
reasons will be very interesting to everyone. 

In the first place, every physician realizes 
and agrees that ninety-five per cent of human 
illness is caused directly or indirectly by 
accumulated waste in the colon; this is bound 
to accumulate, because we of to-day neither 
eat the kind of food nor take the amount of 
exercise which Nature demands in order that 
she may thoroughly eliminate the waste un- 
aided— 

That’s the reason when you are ill the 
physician always gives you something to 
remove this accumulation of waste before com- 
mencing to treat your specific trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble 
would have developed if there were no ac- 
cumulation of waste in the colon— 

And that’s the reason that the famous 
Professor Metchnikoff, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, has boldly and specifically 
stated that if our colons were taken away in 
infancy, the length of our lives would be 
increased to probably one hundred and fifty 
years. 

You see, this waste is extremely poisonous, 
and as the blood flows through the walls of 
the colon it absorbs the poisons and carries 
them through the circulation—that’s what 
causes Auto-Intoxication, with all its per- 
niciously enervating and weakening results. 
These pull down our powers of resistance and 
render us subject to almost any serious com- 
plaint which may be prevalent at the time. 
And the worst feature of it is that there are 
few of us who really know when we are Auto- 
Intoxicated. 

But you never can be Auto-Intoxicated if 
you periodically use the proper kind of an 
Internal Bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and corrector— 
just warm water, which, used in the right 
way, cleanses the colon thoroughly its entire 
length and makes and keeps it sweet, clean, 
and pure, as Nature demands it shall be for 
the entire system to work properly. 

The following enlightening news article is 
quoted from the New York Times: 

“What may lead to a remarkable advance 
in the operative treatment of certain forms 
of tuberculosis is said to have been achieved 
at Guy’s Hospital. Briefly, the operation of 
the removal of the lower intestine has been 
applied to cases of tuberculosis, and the re- 
sults are said to be in every way satisfactory. 

“The principle of the treatment is the 
removal of the cause of the disease. Recent 
researches of Metchnikoff and others have 
led doctors to suppose that many conditions 
of chronic ill-health, such as nervous debility, 
rheumatism, and other disorders, are due to 
poisoning set up by unhealthy conditions in 
the large intestine, and it has even been sug- 


D: you know that over three hundred 


gested that the lowering of the vitality result- 
ing from such poisoning is favorable to the 
development of cancer and tuberculosis. 

“At Guy’s Hospital Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane decided on the heroic plan of removing 
the diseased organ. A child who appeared 
in the final stage of what was believed to be 
an incurable form of tubercular joint disease, 
was operated on. The lower intestine, with 
the exception of nine inches, was removed, and 
the portion left was joined to the smaller 
intestine. 

“The result was astonishing. In a week’s 
time the internal organs resumed all their 
normal functions, and in a few weeks the 
patient was apparently in perfect health.” 

You undoubtedly know, from your own 





personal experience, how dull and unfit to | 


work or think properly, biliousness and many 
other apparently simple troubles make you 
feel. And you probably know, too, that these 


irregularities, all directly traceable to accu- | 


mulated waste, make you really sick if per- 
mitted to continue. 

You also probably know that the old- 
fashioned method of drugging for these com- 
plaints, is at best only partially effective; the 
doses must be increased if continued, and 
finally they cease to be effective at all. 


used for this than all other human ills com- | 


bined, which simply goes to prove how uni- 
versal the trouble caused by accumulated 
waste really is—but there is not a doubt that 
drugs are being dropped as Internal Bathing 
is becoming better known— 

For it is not possible to conceive, until you 
have had the experience yourself, what a 
wonderful bracer an Internal Bath really is; 
taken at night, you awake in the morning 
with a feeling of lightness and buoyancy that 
cannot be described—you are absolutely 
clean, everything is working in perfect accord, 
your appetite is better, your brain is clearer, 
and you feel full of vim and confidence for 
the day’s duties. 

There is nothing new about Internal Baths 
except the way of administering them. Some 
years ago Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell, of New York, 
was so miraculously benefited by faithfully 
using the method then in vogue, that he made 
Internal Baths his special study and improved 
materially in administering the Bath and in 
getting the result desired. 

This perfected Bath he called the “J. B. 
L. Cascade,” and it is the one which has so 
quickly popularized and recommended itself 
that hundreds of thousands are today using it. 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and researches, 
discovered many unique and interesting facts 
in connection with this subject; these he has 
collected in a little book, “The What, the 
Why, the Way of Internal Bathing,” which 
will be sent free on request if you address 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th Street, 
New York City, and mention having read this 
in SUNSET. 

This book tells us facts that we never knew 
about ourselves before, and there is no doubt 
that every one who has an interest in his or 
her own physical well-being, or that of the 
family, will be very greatly instructed and 
enlightened by reading this carefully prepared 
and scientifically correct little book. 
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to float several foreign loans. It main. 
tained peace and repaired the ravages of 
the revolution. But it did not fit the foot 
It made the administration of the coun. 
try the tool of clan and provincial rival 
ries and jealousies, opening up vast oppor. 
tunities for intrigue and rebellion. The 
Son of Heaven was above provincial 
prejudices, while an elective president 
could not be. Early developments showed 
that the Cantonese republicans would be 
content with nothing less than Cantonese 
rule of China and though this might have 
been wise, for the Cantonese are the most 
progressive of their countrymen, other 
parts of China would look on it with as 
much disfavor as they would on_ alien 
rule. 

The revolution accomplished many 
permanent things which will live in the 
future, no matter what the fate of the 
government may be. The changes are 
not dramatic ones. Those who look ‘ora 
remaking of China as sudden as thit of 
Japan will look in vain. That slavish 
obedience to their superiors, that doc lity 
of mind which is peculiarly Japanese and 
which made the modernization of J:pan 
possible, is not found in China. The 
Chinese will agree to no reforms or 
changes of which they do not personally 
approve. They cannot, through one 
revolution, or a dozen, be brought to the 
political mourners’ bench and sent away 
with a complete change of heart. But 
the Chinese have changed politically. The 
old provincial spirit has partially given 
away to a new spirit of nationalism. ‘That 
this spirit is pitifully weak need not dis- 
hearten anyone who reflects that five 


It is true that more drugs are probably | Yeats agoit did not exist at all. Of course 


provincial prejudices have not been for- 
gotten. The Hupeh men will continue to 


| jibe their Honan neighbors about their 


aversion to baths. The residents of 
Kiangsi, from the superior heights of 
Shanghai culture, will continue to call the 
men of Chekiang “‘iron headed,” iron in 
this case being the Chinese equivalent for 
bone. But at the same time there is a 
sense of national unity which was brought 
into being by the revolution and strength- 


| ened later by Japanese aggressions. The 





dragon flag of the monarchy was a Man- 
chu flag, but the gaudy striped flag which 
replaced it is, as the five bars indicate, a 
flag of five peoples of China. The Chang, 
Ching or Wong of a few years ago took 
little interest in what was happening in 
Peking. Today they are interested and 
the native papers are full of discussions 
of political matters. Perhaps the interest 
of the Chinese Tom, Dick and Harry is 
not always an intelligent interest, but the 
old attitude was hopeless and the present 
one is full of promise. 


ij iene revolution cleared away one of 
the greatest obstacles to reform by 
making possible complete changes in 
administration. Every office under the 
Manchus was encumbered by dozens, if 
not hundreds, of official parasites who 
held their places through nepotism, 
heredity or clan or provincial influence. 
Few governments were ever so hampered 
by the dead weight of useless employces, 
all of whom fought reform measures as 
the only means of saving their official 
necks. This was not particularly the 
fault of the Manchus. It was the natural 
result of China’s loose system of govern- 
ment and the three centuries’ tenure of 
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Just ‘“‘Exploring’’—Lots of Fun 
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*Way up the river, among the weedy, snaggy shallows, where motor boats 
and launches never penetrate—too far from home to row—there’s where you 
can “explore” to your heart’s content, if there’s an Evinrude on the stern of 
that old rowboat of yours. Your expeditions are no longer restricted by the 
dread of miles of tiresome pulling at the oars. Any rowboat, Evinrude- 
equipped, will take you where you will and when you will, on ocean, lake or 
river, with no thought of the long row home again. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 


enlarge your horizon, make you free the Single Cylinder models, and the 





to go, double the pleasures of summer 
days. You can attach the Evinrude to 
any rowboat or canoe in a fewminutes, 
and detach it as readily, if you desire. 
The new Evinrude Four Cycle Twin 
has more speed, more power, than 


opposed -cylinder design eliminates 
vibration. Both Single Cylinder and 
Four Cycle Twin Models are equipped 
with the Automatic Reverse and the 

.Evinrude Magneto— Built-In Fly- 
Wheel Type. 


Mail the coupon for the new 1916 Evinrude catalog—just 
off the press. It tells you all about the Evinrude Line, 


Evinrude Motor Co. ** ir" Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 


Distributing Branches: 436 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. Front and Morrison Streets, Portland, Oregon 
Over 60,000 Sold. 
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Los Angeles A [ 
School of [ 


WESTLAKE PARK,LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Best Equipped, Longest Established 
School in the Southwest 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
INDIVIDUAL CRITICISM DaiLy 
LecrurRe Courses 
EUROPEAN AND EASTERN TRAINED INSTRUCTORS 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGUE 


L.E.G. MACLEOD 


DiRECTOR 


ESTABLISHED AND 
INCORPORATED 1887 








Stop Typewriting 
The Old Way 


Learn the New Way at Home—80 to 
100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 
Totally new system. Based on (ymsastic Finger 
Training! Brings amazing speed--perfect accuracy-- 
BIG SALARIES, Easy for anyone. First day shows 
results. Learn 48-Page Book Free i!lustrates and ex- 
EERO 


while working. ylains all. Gives 
letters from hun- 


dreds with 
doubled and tred- 
ded. A revelation as 
to speed and salary 
possible to typists 
Postal will do, but 
write today—NOW. 
TULLOSS SCHOOL 
8808 College Hill 
Springfield, Ohio 


Only 10 
Easy 
| Lessons 





RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


Any one or two colors Enemel 
Engraving on 
CATALOGUE FREE 


Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 


North Attleboro, Mass. Bor 5 


SOF 











CastillejaSchool forGirls 


redited to Colle East and West. Grammar and 
aa De rene, bag Send for illustrated catalogue 
ipal: Mary L. Lockey, A. B. 
PALO ALTO. CALIF. 
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Build = 
A SELLING AGENC 


Sell our Pennants in your 


co! 
= ARTHUR MFG. CO., Box!., LOWVILLE, N.Y. @ 
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LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME 


Simple, easy and efficient system. Quicklylearned, 
unexcelled for Court reporting and commercial 
work. No expense for board or tuition; sold on 
Money-Back Guaranjee. Price reasonable. Easy 
weekly payments. Write today for complete in- 
formation. Mosher Shorthand Co., Desk 3, 
Omaha, Neb. 











CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER 


Everybody knows CAMPBELL as everybody knows BUR- 
BANK. But everybody does not know that there is a well 
defined CAMPBELL SYSTEM OF FARMING, and -hat Camp- 
bell has published books and founded a farm magazine 
known as CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER. 

It was owing largely to Campbell’s work in the field, 
his talks and his writings that the semi-arid country was 
placed on the agricultural mip. Campbell has been called 
the father of Dry Farming, but a better name would be 
FATHER OF SCIENTIFIC FARMING. 

CAMPBELL’S MANUALS OF SOIL CULTURE 

No farmer or would-be farmer in the west should be 
it CAMPBELL’S MANUALS OF SOIL CULTURE and 


w ‘tho 
They are the last 


CAMPBELL’S SCIENTIFIC FARMER. 
authority on the subjects treated. 
Campbell's Soil Culture Primer . . .% .50 
Campbell's Soil Culture Manual . . . 2.00 
Campbell's Scientific Farmer per year 1.00 
Send for sample copies—address 


SCIENTIFIC SOIL CULTURE COMPANY 

















Billings, Montana 
With a Western School ;—Twelfth 
year. Thousands successful grad- 
uates. Begin the year right, by 

preparing for advancement 
through one of our home-study courses. We teach 

Stenography, Bookkeeping, Banking, Agricul- 

ture, Horticulture, AT Electrical, Mining, Civil 

Engineering, also Nor- 
mal and Kindergarten teachers’ courses. Write for 
free 50-page catalog. 

MODERN ScNOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

S 


arket Street 


Dept. S San Francisco, Cal. 





ower by a single clan. These encum. 
see the revolution swept away, vastly 
simplifying reforms in administration. Ip 
spite of the turbulence in China of the 
past four years, the remittance of taxes 
to Peking has increased for the very sim. 
ple reason that there are fewer provincial 
and local officials through whose sticky 
fingers the stream of tribute flows. 

The revolution at once opened oppor. 
tunities for all the reformers of China who 
had previously kept silent either through 
the hopelessness of urging reforms on the 
court of Peking or through caution in- 
spired by the frequency ,with which re. 
formers in the past had lost their heids. 
Nanking had not fallen into the hands of 
the republicans before there was a well 
organized band of suffragettes in Shanghai 
and the feminists of Kwangtung proviace 
actually secured the vote and elected sev- 
eral of their sex to the provincial asscm- 
bly. It may be remarked that this de- 
notes greater progress than has been made 
in Japan, where it is against the law for 
any woman to attend a political meeting. 
Socialists, anarchists, single taxers «nd 
many other reformers and faddists sprang 
into existence and have since continued 
their propaganda. If they have accom- 
plished nothing more they have at least 
helped in that great and necessary task of 
arousing the Chinese mind to think of 
political problems. 

In a more practical way, many reforms 
have been accomplished. The old tur- 
baned soldiers with muzzle-loading rifles, 
cotton-padded trousers and _ felt-solec 
shoes have disappeared, along with the 
old-fashioned mandarin. The Ck/nese 
army is not yet perfect. It is commonly 
said to be equipped with a half dozen 
kinds of rifles. But before the revolution 
it had a dozen kinds. The old-fashioned 
mandarin may be found in places, for 
there are not enough of the new kind to 
go around. The new ones have been 
educated in Europe and America and 
many of them have the ardor of those of 
the Young Chira party without their 
dangerously radical ideas. When I was 
last in Canton | found a Chinese school- 
mate in charge of the prisons of the city, 
running them as nearly as possible on the 
American plan. The vileness of Chinese 
prisons is notorious but no prison in 
America is any cleaner than this one in 
Canton. The Galnecs of Canton had been 
turned into street sweepers and though 
the odors still offended Occidental nos- 
trils it was no longer the foul Canton 
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Where Silence is Golden 


CREOSOTED 


WOOD BLOCK PAVEMENT 


The pavement of modern civilization everywhere, but especially desirable in the vicinity of buildings where quiet is 
essential—around Schools, Churches, Courthouses, Hospitals, Hotels. Handsome new illustrated booklet on request. 


ASSOCIATION OF CREOSOTING COMPANIES OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


Northern Life Bldg. Seattle, U. S. A. 
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which ns figured in a thousand travelers’ 
tales. angchow last winter I found 
that even in that city of iron-headed men 
the movement for progress was a strong 


one. A large part of the city had been 


completely cleared of buildings and laid 
out in new well-paved streets, as wide 
and as well kept as any to be found in an 
American city. Changsha, which fifteen 
ago had its gates closed resolutely 

» foreigner and all his works, now 

n American telephone system. In 

, part of China there has on a new 

set displayed in public works, for- 


, looked on as purely the business | 
magistrate, now beginning to be | 


tood as proper objects of com- 
activity. To the foreigner streets 

{| foul, but not so foul as formerly. 

s the same need for roads, but now 
ecognized as a need. All opposition 
building of railways has disap- 

d and provinces which a few years 
iemorialized the throne against the 

ing of railways now send petitions 

¢ for them. Foreign schools which 
formerly built in spite of the opposi- 

the Chinese are now going up with 

the ai! of liberal Chinese contributions. 
The revolution made possible a free ex- 
pression of the reform movement which 
had hitherto been curbed by reactionary 


f officials of the old school. 


: OSE who look on Yuan’s occupancy 


of the throne as the sign of a rever- | = 


sion to the old and hopeless state forget 
that ‘uan, even as an official under the 


Manchus, gained great fame as a reform- | 


er. He was the first Chinese official to 
engage foreign instructors for the army 
and the first to establish a modern system 


of Chinese schools. When he was Viceroy | 
of Chihli province he outdid the Canton- | 


ese in the adoption of foreign ideas and in 
movements for reform which continued 
until his dismissal from office. Though 
he has always shown a strong dislike for 
the radical reformers of the Sun Yat Sen 
and Huang Hsing type, he has always 
surrounded: himself with men who had 
had foreign training and today shows a 
strong predilection for students who 
have been educated in America. In 
one of his cabinets a majority of the 
ministers and vice-ministers were grad- 
uates of Yale, and in all of them American 
students have been well represented. 

China’s problems are many and difh- 
cult. There would be little hope of their 
successful solution so long as the admin- 
istration of Peking remained a prize to 
be struggled for by more or less jealous 
provinces. The work of reform requires 
the undivided attention of a strong man 
such as Yuan Shih-Kai has proven him- 
self in every emergency. Surely he can 
accomplish more as emperor than would 
have been possible as president. 
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The New BRISCOE 24-Four at 
$585 Is The Car The Public Built 


The BRISCOE is designed to meet the require- 
ments and the purse of the average man. 
Possibly we sensed his needs and desires in a 
car better than the next one, and proceeded to 
build the new BRISCOE to conform to 


“specifications.” 


At any rate, the BRISCOE is a finished pro- 
duct that measures up exactly to what the 
public wants—a car that is high in quality- 
value, and low in price. Handsome, powerful 


BRIS CO E and comfortable in every respect. Prices quoted, 


24-Four. . $585 F. O. B. Factory. 
(104" wheelbase) Five-Passenger Touring, 114-inch wheelbase, 38 


38-Four. - $750 horse power, smooth-running and soft-humming 
38-Eight .$950 motor; graceful lines; roomy tonneau; deep 


Same body and chassis § ¢isshioned seats; demountable rims; cantilever 
YOUR CHOICE springs in the rear—a car of looks, finish and 


of 4 or 8 cylinder motors endurance. 
The Pacific KisselKar Branch 
Distributors of BRISCOE 
Geary at Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 


SAN DIEGO OAKLAND PASADENA 
LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
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“HOW TO PUT IT OVER” 


‘A handy pamphlet for subscription solicitors. Send 
for a free copy. Ask about our new profit sharing 
plan for agents—tells how two subscriptions a day will 
pay you over $50.00 per month. Can you beat it? 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, CIRCULATION DEPT., SAN FRANCISCO 














Your dealer knows 
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Here follow timely and 


the West, its lands and 











industries. The 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 


and eolonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


The Sunset Country 


interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the 
@ Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 


purpose 





country served by Sunset Magazine. 
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Ten Acre 


Almond or 


Peach Orchards 


River Knoll Orchards are located 
in the famous South San Joaquin 
Irrigation District where the land 
owns the water—three hours from 
San Francisco. 


TO FARMERS— 

Are you farming the old-fash- 
ioned quarter-section mixed farm 
way, content with twelve to six- 
teen dollars per acre? If you 
would like to make from $100 to 
$150 net per acre with less work, 
here is your opportunity. 


TO THE CITY MAN— 

Fruit farming is not difficult. We 
will help you get started. Our 
expert farm adviser and horticul- 
turist are ready to teach you and 
assist you free of charge. The 
crop this year will help pay 
expenses. 


No pioneering. 


The price of these tracts is $400 
per acre; a small payment down 
and liberal terms on the deferred 
payments. The trees are strong, 
deeply rooted, and in bearing. 


Send for our literature and further 

information. 

THE REALTY SALES 
COMPANY 


1208-9-10 Hobart Building . 
San Francisco, California 


Bank references upon request. 

















NEW PALACE HOTEL 


Cor. 5th and Elm Streets SAN DIEGO 


Exclusive Family’ Hotel. American or Exropeen plan. 
boms $1.00 per day up. Free bus. W. A. Laidlaw, Prop., 
yne, [Vigr. 





Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke a 


The following general questions and answers 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inqt 


are typical of the service supplied by the Buresu’ 
1iry and full name and address plainly written 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francis:'o 


The Colville Indian Reservation 


Q. I understand the Government is 
going to open up an Indian Reservation 
in the state of Washington some time this 
year, and I would like to find out when it 
will open up and also what part of the 
state the reservation is located in. Also 
what are the requirements for homestead- 
ing on reservations? If you cannot give 
me the desired information please write 
me where I can get full details.—G. G. J., 
Granp Rapips, Micu. 


A. The Indian Reservation referred 
to is probably the Colville Indian Reser- 
vation in northeastern Washington. There 
have been rumors for the last seven years 
that this reservation was to be thrown 
open to settlers, but the last inquiry to 
the Department of the Interior elicited 
the reply that the conditions of the open- 
ing had not yet been settled upon. If 
you will keep in touch with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C., you will re- 
ceive formal notice of the time of the 
opening. However, there will be no 
homesteading on this reservation. The 
land will be sold at prices fixed by the 
Department of the Interior, and if there 
is a drawing it will be to determine which 
one of the applicants shall have first 
choice among the parcels offered for sale. 


Citrus Land Values 


Q. Ishould very much appreciate the 
following information: I own a seven-acre 
orange grove in the old Sunny Slope Es- 
tate, San Gabriel Boulevard, Cal. This 
is an old grove needing constant atten- 
tion. I intend the purchase of additional 
property in California suitable for diver- 
sified truck and bush-fruit farming in con- 
nection with bee culture. While I believe 
that land in the Santa Clara or San Joa- 
quin valleys would be cheaper and more 
suitable for this purpose, I have to settle 
down in the San Gabriel valley to live 
near my above grove. What is the pres- 
ent cash valuation in this valley for 10 to 
15 acres of first-class land for above farm- 
ing purposes, including water rights; land 
cleared, graded and ready for cultivation; 
raw land? Such land to be within a radius 
of fifty miles from Los Angeles. In 1913 
land values were inflated around Los 
Angeles, but I hear they are now on a 
more reasonable basis. A detailed answer 
to my above questions and literature 


about the San Gabriel valley would be 
highly appreciated.—W. E. M., Prisoner 
of War, IsLt—e or Man, ENGLAND. 

A. Land of the character that you 
. describe in the San Gabriel valley has not 
depreciated in value very extensively 
since 1913. As a property owner in this 
district you know that values are based 
largely upon the productive capacity of 
the land when planted to citrus fruits, and 
in consequence values have become very 
high. You probably also know that the 
big freeze of 1913 delimited the acreage 
upon which citrus culture is profitzble, 
and that a good deal of land in oranges 
which has been subjected to frequent 
frosts is now planted to deciduous fruits. 
But there has been no general and deep 
cut in land values. In the San Gabriel 
valley proper you could not buy an acre 
of land, cleared, graded and ready for 
cultivation, with a water right sufficiently 
large to enable you to do truck farming, 
for less than $350. Raw land, most of 
which has been in grain, usually has no 
water right and, though ground of this 
character can be bought for about $125 to 
$200 per acre, the necessity of supplying 
water will raise the price ap PBC ty 

When you leave the San Gabriel valley 
proper and go further, but keep within a 
radius of fifty miles of Los Angeles on the 
electric line, you can buy unimproved 
land without water at prices ranging from 
$60 to $100 per acre, but the purchase of 
this character of land is more or less of a 
speculation as you are not certain whether 
you will obtain sufficient water for irriga 
tion. Raw land, with a water right at- 
tached, or land upon which underground 
water can be developed at a reasonable 
depth, is held at prices ranging from $200 
and up. As you want to make beekeeping 

art of your operations, the land should 
be located near the sagebrush section of 
the foothills, and as a rule water is hardest 
to get in those locations. - 

In the San Fernando valley, northeast 
of Los Angeles where the city is disposing 
of the surplus aqueduct water, lan 
prices, including a water right, range from 
$250 an acre upward. By careful com 
ing of the district you will probably be 
able“to buy raw land, upon which water 
can be developed, in the localities you 
mention, at about $150 per acre and tt 
will probably cost you an additional $60 
to $100 per acre to develop the water an 
get the land ready for cultivation. 
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Hotel and Land Openings 


Q. In reading the last SuNseT Maca- 
uiNE, | saw an inquiry in your columns 
concerning opportunities for the location 
ofahotel. I wish you would keep in mind 
that our Government town on the Mint- 


doka Project is badly in need of a first- | 


class hotel and offers an excellent location 
for one. The Government is prepared to 
furnish electricity for lighting, heating 
and cooking. The town is growing very 
fast and is in the center of an area of 
60,000 acres of well cultivated land. I 
believe the citizens of the town would 
take stock in the enterprise and give it 
financial assistance if it were backed by 
a responsible and experienced hotel man. 
—J. C. BLANCHARD, RECLAMATION SER- 
vick, WAsHINGTON, D. C. 

A. The Service Bureau will gladly 
forward inquiries concerning this opening 
for a hotel. The Service Bureau also will 
give information concerning the opening 
of land to settlement on the North Platte 
Project in western Nebraska and on the 
Boise Project in Idaho. The land to be 
opened on the Boise Project is owned by 
the state of Idaho and will be sold on easy 
term: 


The Alamogordo Country, N. M. 


Q. Iam somewhat interested in Otero 
county, New Mexico, particularly around 
the town of Alamogordo. I would like 
some information concerning the land 
there that can be homesteaded, and also 
about the water in that section as to 
whether it contains alkali or is drinkable. 
Also the general price paid for unculti- 
vated lands and what kind of crops are 
grown there. — J. C. P., Nocates, 
ARIZONA. 

A. There is a considerable amount of 
public land in the vicinity of Alamogordo 
still available for homestead entry, al- 
though the more desirable sections have 
been taken up. Desirable patented land 
can be secured at prices ranging from six 
or seven up to thirty or forty Teles an 
acre, depending upon the improvements, 
location, ete. 

There is alkaline water in the valley 
surrounding Alamogordo. There is also 

lenty of good pure water which is excel- 

ae for drinking and contains no injurious 
or displeasing elements. 
water which is supplied the town is 
brought from the mountains by pipe lines 
at a cost to the consumer of 25 cents per 
thousand gallons. Water depths vary 
from twenty to fifty feet in the shallow- 
water belt. It is customary to drive a 
well to the second or third stratum. The 
water rises to the level of the first and is 
pumped from that depth. 
_Crops grown around Alamogordo con- 
sist principally of alfalfa, different varie- 
ties of cane and maize, oats, fruits of all 
kinds and garden truck. 

Since irrigation is necessary and water 
can be obtained only pumping, the 
a pective settler should make sure that 

is capital is sufficient to drill a well, instal 
a pumping plant and bring at least forty 
acres into cultivation before returns come 
in. 


Logged-Off Lands Again 


©. What do you think of the chances 
of success for a small farmer on the 
loged-off lands of west-central Oregon? 


The drinking | 
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We want every man or woman in the 
United States who has hopes or dreams 
of living, some day, upon a beautiful, lit- 
tle, productive country home, to learn 
about 
FONTANA 

The Fontana Land Company has spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars doing 
the work that pioneers have to do, plant- 
ing trees, building roads, bringing water 
for irrigation and for domestic use. 


Besides this physical developmént, the 
Fontana Land Company has worked out 
the problems of making it easy for a 
thrifty man to own an orange grove. 


THE FONTANA PLAN 

Sells a planted grove for a small payment 
down, gives long time on the balance and 
as the grove grows, the Fontana Land 
Company gives the little trees expert, 
careful attention. The buyer pays the 
moderate cost of care. The grove grows 
while he continues at his position or busi- 
ness and saves to pay for it. 


THE FONTANA POULTRY PLAN 
Shows an actual settler how to make a 
surplus above living expenses while he is 
living at Fontana. Experts guide him 
both in caring for his trees and for his 
hens. A co-operative association sup- 

lies him -with feed at cost and markets 

is products. 





ONTAN 


{ Rich, deep, mellow soil. { Per- 
fect drainage. {No hard-pan. 
§ On high ground. { Magnificent 
scenery. ‘ Dependable gravity 


water rights, with moderate annual charges. { Delicious soft water. 


{ On the Pacific Electric trolley line from Los Angeles. 
Main Transcontinental lines of both the 
{On the famous Foothill Boulevard. {On the ‘Ocean to 


the Santa Fe. 


{On the 
Southern Pacific and 


Ocean” concrete highway. {In the center of the Washington Navel Orange 


District of Southern California. 


4] Surrounded by such cities and successful 


orange-growing districts as Riverside, Redlands, Highlands, San Bernardino, 


Colton, Ontario, Pomona, Claremont, and Upland. 


school and college facilities. 





PRICES AND TERMS 

Good young orange, lemon or grapefruit 
groves, or assortments, planted in 1915, 1914, 
1913, 1912 or 1911, are priced at from $550 
to $850 an acre. 

This price includes the land, trees, gravity 
water rights, and a concrete irrigationsystem 
with a hydrant at the head of each row of 
trees. 

REGULAR TERMS—Two-fifths cash, 
balance in 2, 3 and 4 years. Interest six 
per cent. 

SPECIAL TERMS—One-fifth cash, bal- 
ance in 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. Interest seven 
per cent. 

Still easier terms for settlers who buy 
young groves, build houses, and engage in 
the poultry business. 











Los Angeles Office 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
6th and Spring Streets 


{ Grade school, high 


The FONTANA LAND COMPANY owns the 
land, water rights, young groves, nursery stock, 
etc., and deals direct with buyers. The offices of 
this company are in Fontana. The officers and 
management of the company are neighbors of the 
people who have bought land and settled here. 


References: Sunset Magazine; First National Bank 
of Los Angeles; Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank; 
San Bernardino National Bank; First National 
Bank of Rialto. We have hundreds of satisfied 
buyers all over the United States. 


You may safely write us, frankly telling what 
capital you have, and what you want to do with 
it, and we will write you equally frankly and tell 
you what FONTANA can do for you. 

Address 
Fontana Land Company 


Fontana, California 
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Money Talks 


and 


Figures Court 


1795 Miles of Southern 
Pacific railroad in Cali- 
fornia are protected by 
Interlocking and Auto- 
matic Block Safety 
Signals. This is 95 per 
cent of the total steam 
railroad mileage in the 
State so protected, and 
represents an expendi- 
ture of over Five Million 


Dollars. 


Southern Pacific in 1913 


received the first Gold 
Medal awarded by the 
American Museum of 
Safety for the “Utmost 
Progress in Safety and 
Accident Prevention,” 
and at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition, 1915, 
received the Grand 
Prize, the highest 
award, for Safety First 
Appliances, as well as 
for Railway Track, 
Equipment and Motive 
Power. 


Travel via 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC 
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‘They say that this land can be bought for 
from $6 to $10 per acre, and that it 1s very 


| fertile and the climate is mild and 
| equable.—R. J. P., Scorro Biurr, Nes. 


A. We do not believe that logged-off 
land which is offered for from $6 to $10 
per acre is worth while purchasing. Cut- 
over land offered at this price usually is 
located far from transportation and 
towns, and as a rule it consists of steep 
hillsides and rocky slopes. We doubt 
whether you could Be fairly level logged- 
off land with good soil, reasonably close 


to schools and railroads, for less than $25 | 
per acre. You must remember that land | 


of this character is covered with stumps 
and second growth which must be cleared 


away before cultivation is possible, and | 
this clearing costs from $50 to $150 per | 


acre. Logged-off land, like any other 
land in the West, varies greatly in the 
character of the soil, in its contour, and 
in the crops to which it is adapted. 
Throughout the Willamette, the Ump- 


| qua and the Rogue River valleys, in Ore- 


gon, there are thousands of acres of cut- 
over land which will repay clearing and 
will become very productive. But the 
task of clearing this land is hard and often 
quite expensive, so that no man should 
undertake the job unless he is willing to 
work very hard and very long, or else has 
capital sufficient to have at least fifteen 
or twenty acres cleared by contract. The 
climate throughout western Oregon is 
mild, the winters are rainy and the grow- 
ing season is very long. 


A Double Receivership 


Q. Some months ago I read an article | 


in your magazine in regard to the inves- 


tigation of the Canadian Home Invest- | 


ment Company of Vancouver, B. C. As 


there is a company operating here I be- | 
lieve somewhat on the same order I should | 
like to have a copy of the number con- | 
taining your investigation.—F. R. C.,, | 


CANNON Fa.ts, MINN. 


A. Our Canadian representative writes | 
as follows concerning the Canadian Home | 


Investment Company: 


“This company is in liquidation and, 
from what I can gather, it is another | 


robably | 


hopeless case. As you are 
aware, the Dominion Trust Company 
was appointed receiver at first. The cash 


assets of about $50,000 disappeared while | 
| in its hands, the Dominion Trust itself 
| now being in liquidation with liabilities 
| of $3,000,000 and assets of $300,000 or 


$400,000, so there would not seem to be 
much show for a recovery of the $50,000. 


| A letter addressed to J. T. Griffin, Re- 


ceiver Canadian Home Investment Com- 
any, Vancouver, B. C., would no doubt 
wd full details to a shareholder of the 
concern, although it is very difficult for 
an outsider to obtain anything definite 
regarding the affairs of the company.” 
We hope this will give you the desired 
information. Under separate cover we 
have sent you a copy of the November, 


| 1914, issue of Sunset for which you 


remitted. 


Concerning the Umpqua Valley 


Q. Is any considerable part of the 
logged-off land in the Umpqua valley, Ore- 
gon, suitable for prune or apple orchards 
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1 THOSE WHO COME, 
7 equipped with health, a 

determination to ‘make 
good”’ and sufficient capital for 
fair investment, Western Oregon 
offers many, many golden op- 
portunities. 


There is room for farming, 
stock raising, poultry, dairying, 
fruit raising, hop growing and 
many other fields of endeavor. 


The settler of today will find 
many agencies to assist him. 
The experimental work has been 
done. The experience of others 
is available. 


The Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, one of the best equipped 
institutions of its kind in the 
west, will furnish, free, expert 
information regarding soil, crops, 
fruit, livestock, etc. The mar- 
kets are being better organized. 
Transportation facilities are ex- 
cellent and are being improved. 
Oregon ranks among the most 
progressive commonwealths in 
the matter of education. 


If you are interested let us 
send you our book, Oregon for 
the Settler, with more detailed 
information. 
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and on terms, say 20 or 40 acres? Do the | 
lumber mills there encourage the opera- 


emia C. by Weus, Neve | CHEAPEST 
A. The following data come to us i ik Ri GATION WATE R 


from Roseburg in reply to your questions 


concerning logged-off land in the Umpqua In California the water supply is as important as the soil and climate. Water 


——- rights are as valuable as the land itself and a good supply of water is abso- 
oe : lutely imperative. 

I doubt whether there is a large A , sat th ae ap te ea a ‘ 

° ately i o Ss 

amount of logged-off land in Douglas d pproximately one-ha t € agricu turally deve mr acreage ol Fresno County 

stv, | Mae GEE Calteaiated gama “edie is under irrigation. Fresno is a pioneer and leads all other counties in Cal- 
peenty. be Plaine: hee, ifornia in irrigation development, both by ditch ant pumping systems. 
Comstock, Glendale and perhaps a little iy : é ‘ 

ae Muvile Ciieék. “The tend ta com What is more important, water is delivered to Fresno farmers at 624 cents 

me Nive weer : , — per acre annually, probably the cheapest water in the world. 
mon with most of our timber land, oa ae Eee ae » 

| Ye ale oad 1 Nickowe that Irrigation is responsible for the tre mendous developme nt of this county. With- 

oh; 3 Neue oly: 
aot lane fa ag +e : “eth © d frui out it Fresno could not be the largest raisin producing center in the world, 
while most of it would produce good fruit nor could it market annually $40,000, ‘000 worth of 
when cleared, where the elevation is not products. With it twenty acres here will produce 
too high, entailing heavy frosts, it would | more than a quarter section in other states. 
hardiy be advisable for commercial or- We want more farmers. There are good oppor- 
char’s. For a small family orchard it tunities here for energetic settlers. For further 
would answer satisfactorily. I hardly information and descriptive literature, address 


think there is much codperation between 


mill owners and employees along horti- Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 


cultural lines. The Leona Mills Lumber 
FORNIA 
Company and the Page Investment Com- FRESNO, CALIFO 
pany have some of these lands. They are ae a 

le rr mT) 2 anger amber 0 ommerce 

for sule, and I suggest that your corre- , iS Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. Coalinga 
spondent take the matter up with these \. ANY Selma Chamber of Commerce... .... ‘Selma 
P "i x OVAS hamber of Commerce . » ovis 
firms, both being of Roseburg. They are SN Reedley Chamber of Commerce... Reedley 
owners and millmen, not real estate men. “iS ‘Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce 
, . gies 
Fowler Chamber of Commerce... . F owler 
Parlier Chamber of Commerce. . .. . Parlier 


The Animas Valley, New Mexico i) if hy Raisin City Chamber of Commerce 





.Raisin City 
~ } Riverdale Chamberof GC ommerce, Riverdale 
QO. I am desirous of homesteading a Laton Chamber of Commerce... + _Laton 

- , | erman Chamber of Commerce. erman 
claim, also wish to buy state land, and Camis Cond Chaedes of Cooameen ; 
have been told that it can be done in | _.....Orange Cove 
Animas valley, Grant county, New Mex- | | pe County, California 
ico. Will you kindly give me all the 
information you have of this valley, | ‘ 
climate, soil and crops? Is i it possible to | : 2 
grow crops without irrigation and is 
grazing plentiful?—M. R., San. Fran- 
cisco, CAL. 


A. Some very successful crops are 
grown without irrigation in that part of 
the Animas valley which is subject to 
periodic overflows. Most of the farming 
so far attempted is confined to that por- 
tion. That district is from a mile to about 
three miles in width and in the neighbor- 
hood of fifteen miles in length. The 
underground water in that district stands 
from about ten to thirty feet from the 
surface and some water is being pumped 
for irrigation purposes. There is land in 
the valley feblect to homestead entry, 
but none in this shallow water or flood 
belt. There are some deeded farms for 
sale but we are unable to give the prices 
at which they are held. Animas valley 
enjoys a growing season of 200 days or 
more. The average annual precipitation 
is around twelve inches and the elevation 
isa little over 4000 feet. The soil in those TAKEA 
parts of the valley in which farming is LITT LE FARMS] TRIP TO 3 AUSTRALIA 
being carried on is of very good types. Bi nies eins aon! r 

‘ Summer there now Voyage delightful via Honolula and 
It is practically oa from — ae PUGET SOUND COUNTRY Samoa. Splendid 10,000 ton twin-serew American steamers every 
ranges in texture from uite heavy cla 21 days from San Eranciseo (sr. gp te ap Ht, Bey 2, 23). Re- 
silt to sands and grav < ae The famous Mt. Vernon District, Washington, Eclas cin Gotan te Rapkas, Gab Panne ae 


: H f C tion Cr . The best D ‘ . one 
If you would have first-hand informa- and Garden Land in the great Northwpet. SS oe et ne ee ee 


Market St., San Francisco. 
tion from residents of the valley write to 1am placing actual settlers on 10, 20 and 40 SYDN cy - 
acre tracts in this district where work can be 
Mr. R. S. Trumbull, Agricultural Agent had within reach of sl gem Close to SHORT LINE 


of the El Paso and Southw estern System, Schools, Towns and R 
Fl Paso, Texas, who will gladly supply 10 years to pay. Only a little cash necessary. 


oo 
Send for free literature to 
names of reliable farmers residing in the H.C. PETERS, Central Bldg. SEATTLE,U.S.A. | | hy 0 t 2 ; 6 t ewa rt 


valley from whom you will be able to 


obtain data concerning local conditions | ————— ena rare | SAN FRANCISCO 

by correspondence. This should be only We Want Live Repressitatives Geary Street just off Union Square 

re yr as we do a the pur- in in locality to look after subscriptions ‘i. Enropoen Plan $1.00 | aah» nsenny Os ‘i 

chase of land unless the buyer is person- ood rovenats, Sead levers ESORET SAE | 5 Sreckint See Saneen Se | Diener oe 
NG PLAN. _CIRCULATION DEPT., in Uni 

lv faaniitem settle Shee new surroundings. INGE MAGAZINE, So T.. | re Most famous meals in United States 5 
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The Price of 
Stupidity 


(Continued from page 21) 


patrol can shoot at us for trying to leayg 

the country and the Mexicans can pot 

for trying to get in. And if a bullet h 

pens to hit this car—. Say, my partng 

won't ever forgive me for this job, and 
wouldn’t if I was him.” 

Zarza laughed quietly. ‘Silence—ar 
| speed,” he said. “The nearer daylight} 
| is when you get across, the more danger 
| and the smaller chance of getting back. 
| We all expect to leave you on the othe 
| side of the river,” he added. ‘‘You cay 
| dodge your gringo soldiers to suit yo 
self after that.” 

Silence, except for the purr of the ene 
gine and the noises incidental to occa 
sional bumps over bad places in the road) 
fell upon the car and its occupants. Th 
chauffeur obviously had in mind the in 

ortance of getting both into and outg 

fexico before sunup. The car race 

along. Amos P. Blossom, when need b 
certainly knew how to get speed. 

| Along a road that was interminab| 

| bordered by mesquite and pear cactus th 

| car dashed, barely slowing down for th 

| occasional villages and small towns th 

all looked more or less alike. The swir 

of the vehicle and lateness of the how 

ee | lulled the passengers. By turns the 

Visit | dozed fitfully. 

The moon set, clouds overspread th 

sky, the stars went out, landmarks di 





appeared. The automobile rushed o 
an a ara oun y through the tunnel made by its search 
lights. 
At a certain parting of the ways Ame 
CALIFORNIA P. Blossom turned to the left. Nobod 
but he aboard his car knew it, but it wal 
and the ‘Valley of Heart’s Delight’”’ during March and see a the right-hand highway that led t 
sight unparalleled in the world—300 miles of orchards in full bloom, Laredo. This new road bore steadily 
representing potential wealth of from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000 more and more to the left, as well it 


might, seeing it merely circled the boun- 
daries of a many-acred ranch and came 


We-—the people of Santa Clara County—cordially invite you to attend our 17th out, after fifteen minutes or so, upon the 
annual Blossom Festival at Saratoga, about the end of March, our Poppy Day at An b d highway < 

Linda Vista early in April and our great four days Rodeo at San Jose,—July Ist to main, broa ighway again. 

4th inclusive. You will enjoy every minute of the time. Always something for the Mexican revolutionists have never felt 


pre-e Dittwul. a——_£ a tarigmags € ry cay compennes, Wil 
: eS , | which to check up Yankee chauffeurs. 
A FREE BOOKLET of 64 pages beauti- lee : DON’T DELAY. And had there been moon, or even stars, 
fully illustrated will be mailed upon é > WRITE | the conspirators must have realized that 
receipt of postal or annexed coupon. ‘ ; | they were now heading not south but 
It will tell you the true story of Wy / : : | almost due north. ; 
our wonderful climate; our : Strictly attentive to business was Amos 
record crops of prunes, apri- | Blossom. His companions noted with 
cots, cherries ialindalin.- claié | drowsy approval that they no longer 
ra ; Ae: : h 1 needed to urge him to greater speed. 

Ai ~ ahead yell ior ya We te Ni Three hours and more had _ passed. 
colleges and universi- 7 x - £4 | The glow of electric lights loomed on the 
ties; the advantages | aS y - sky ahead. “What town?” demanded 
and opportunities 3) “A. — ‘ a Zarza, with some show of surprise. ; 
we can offer you if " MY ; ee / 6 aia “Laredo,” grunted Blossom. | “We 
you have some means “SQ as, a . y, bao ct 298 turn off for that ford pretty soon. 
and are looking for a . , Gee “I did not remember Laredo was s0 
location where work and well lighted,” mused the Mexican. "a 
pleasure go hand in hand “Cloudy night. They show up,” re 

E Be ees ee plied Amos. _ 
PUBLICITY MANAGER SY ee a patie Then they climbed a hill, swept over 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS Wy SiMast? on Et the top, and the lights of a big city lay 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA | Rage aE, before them. Much more glorious in 
echt eee Blossom’s eyes was the figure of a slowly 
1 y 4 
plodding mounted policeman under the 
first arc lamp, not five hundred yards 


annually. Within 30 miles south of San Francisco and Oakland. 
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= fF VERYBODY joins in when the Columbia Grafonola plays the 
a7 big song hits of the day. But the latest “hits,”’ first recorded 


and best recorded on Columbia Double-Disc Records, are only an in- 

dication, a foretaste of the life, the fun, the sentiment, the classic 

beauty offered in the complete catalogue of Columbia Records, free 
on request at your dealer’s. 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 20th of every month 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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The Life of the Party 


ANITY FAIR is altogether delightful. It is 
a magazine of belles lettres—as smartly turned 
out in its way as are the inhabitants of the realm 


whence comes its name. 


Admit it to the company of your books and magazines, and presto! it 
becomes the life of the party. Open it in the crepuscular gloom of a 
rainy day, and lo! you are bathed in sunlight. 


Vanity Fair revives the zest of youth—restores the old sparkle to the 
eye. If you are a citizen of the world, or aspire to be one—if you seek 
relaxation—if you would contemplate the lighter side of life—if, in short, 
you crave diversion, the answer is Vanity Fair. 





UT together the best pages from 
your favorite theatre magazine, 
your favorite sports magazine, 


your favorite book magazine, your 
favorite humor magazine, your fa- 
vorite art magazine, then add flavor- 


ing from London and sauce from 
Paris and seasoning from Fifth 
Avenue, add pages of photographs, 
sketches and portraits, shake well, 
put on a beautiful color cover, and 
you will get a general idea of this 
most successful of new magazines. 
No jejune and pulpy publication this! There 
is not a dull line in all of its 120 pages. Each 
issue treats of the Stage, Music, Art, Society, 
Sports, Fashions, European News, and kin- 
dred subjects, in a manner at once original 
and picturesque. Its viewpoint is enter- 
taining, intimate, unconventional, stim- 
ulating and always sane and wholesome. 


Vanity Fair is of the large-page size, splen- 
didly printed, and bound within colored 
covers. It is published monthly at 25 cents 
a copy, or by subscription at $3 a year. 


AV. ery Special Offer 


you think nothing of paying $2 fora theatre 

ticket, or fora new book, but you can secure, 

for $2, nearly a year of Vanity Fair and with 4 
it more entertainment than you can derive 

from dozens of sex plays or a shelf full of 7 
problem novels. Why not get in on our i 
special rest-of-the-year offer? 


Stop where you are! 
Tear off that Pd vary 
coupon! Pi Fourth Ave., 
New York City 


7 Please enter my 


Pd subscription to 
VANITY FAIR for 


the rest of 1916 begin 

ning with the current is- 

will sue, at the special $2 rate 
offered to readers of this mag 

azine. Mail me the current issue 

at once. I enclose the $2 here 

Pi with (OR) I will remit $2 on receipt 
of your bill the first of the month. 


7 


Courtesy of Vanity Fair 
This miniature reproduction of the March 


cover gives but a faint idea of its beauty 
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ahead. The suburbs of even a metro- 

politan Southwestern town do not reach 

out very far; coming thus at high speed 
over a hill one is into the city almost as 
soon as he sees it. 

Three Mexicans sat up sharply. “San 
Antonio!” they cried. 

“Why, yes, gentlemen,” said Blossom, 
as the car slowed down to a crawl and he 
eased his tired muscles. “I s’pose the 
cat’s out of the bag and I might as well 
tell you. You see, the more I thought 
about going across the river at that ford 
you spoke about, the less I liked it. It 
might have raised the Old Harry with the 
car, and I didn’t think I ought to do it 
anyway. So I thought I’d come back 
home’’—he smiled at them brightly— 
“if it’s all the same to you.” 

They glowered at him, speechless. 

“And I should think,” he went on, 

“that it might be a good idea to kind of 
settle up, right now—while we’ re still out 
on the trip, as you might say. 

Zarza found his voice with difficulty. 
“Settle!” he choked. “Settle!” 

“Pay the bill,” explained Amos, as 
though his foreign’ companion had failed 
to understand the word. “Liquidate, as 
the feller says. I'd kind of like to get the 
rest of that pay before I take you fellers 
and all this hardware home. I'd feel- 
he dropped his voice apologetically 
“sort of easier in my mind, you know.” 

Amos failed to understand any of the 
next hundred or so sentences, all three of 
his passengers being joint spokesmen. 

“All right,” he sighed. “I don’t know 
what you said, gentlemen, but I sort of 
gather you’re objecting. So I s’pose I'll 
have to tell that policeman just ahead 
about it and take my chance of collecting 
in the court.”’ He shook his head solici- 
tously. “And you with all them auto- 
matics and things, against the law in 
Texas.” Cheerfully he added: “I’m 
glad | ain’t got one on me.” 

The trio of Mexicans conversed hur- 
riedly in whispered Spanish. Then Zarza 
spoke, quite without courtesy. “If you'll 
stop under that light, I’ll give you your 
hfty.”” 

“Fifty! Oh, I just couldn’t do it,” 
prote sted Amos. “Really, gentlemen, 
it’s worth—”’ 

“The bargain was one hundred and 
you've had fifty.” 

“Honest, I wouldn’t go through such a 
strain on my nerves again for two hun- 
dred dollars—no, not for five hundred. 
I don’t want to be hard on you, but I'll 
leave it to you if a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars for such a night’s work is— 

General Sanchez spoke huskily in his 
native tongue. ‘For heaven’s sake give 
it and get by this policeman. When we 
get him to the junta—” 

“Take it!” exclaimed Zarza, and passed 
Blossom seventy-five dollars. 

“Thanks,” said the chauffeur. “And 
now, as that’s over and we’re all friendly 
again, we'll let her out a little and hike 
along for home and mother, as you might 
say. 

Past the policeman, who seemed to eye 
them suspiciously, rolled the once genial 
Mexicans and their once downcast driver, 
into the city and across it toward San 
Sebastian avenue. There was but one 
pause, in front of a lighted garage, on a 
street that contained many such. A 
young man in his shirt-sleeves sat tilted 
back in a chair outside the entrance. 
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'i SPECIAL SIGHT-SEEING CARS 
j} RESERVED SEATS=GUIDE-LECTURERS 


THREE GREAT £420 2° TROLLEY TRIP 


| OLD MISSION TROLLEY TRIP 






BALLOON ROUTE TROLLEY TRIP 
TRIANGLE TROLLEY TRIP 


| ORANGEEMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 
M LOWE TRIP 





70 RIVERSIDE, REDLANDS 
THROUGH SO MULES*ORANOLS 
AND I2 SOUTHLAND C/TIES 





AMERICAS GREATEST» MOST BEAUTIFUL 
MOUNTAIN SCENIC TROLLEY TRIP 
50 MILE JOURNEY MULE HIGH -ENTRANNG VIEWS: 


ALL TRIPS LEAVE DAILY FROM MAIN STREET STATION, LOS ANGELES 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES WHEN VISITING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


FOR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY | 


D.W.PONTIUS, TRAFFIC MANAGER 
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Ask Mr. Foster 
Travel Information 
Service 


is a unique organization, thoroughly systematized and completely equipped 
for supplying definite and timely information about all details of travel 
and about schools. The managers of my offices are carefully trained for 
their work. My representatives travel each year from Alaska to Panama, 
from Newfoundland to Mexico and in foreign countries, securing information 
which is made available for public use at all of my offices, which are con- 
veniently located in the best department stores, in leading hotels and in 
our own buildings. 

The Ask Mr. Foster Service will help you plan your trip, write your 
itinerary, purchase your ticket, reserve Pullman or Steamship accom- 
modations, engage rooms at hotels, supply cards of introduction and 
complete information about travel any ag in the world and about good 
schools everywhere and there is no charge. No fees are ever asked or accepted. 


Winter Travelers 


in Florida, Cuba, California and New Orleans are invited to use freely 
the extraordinary facilities afforded by Mr. Foster’s offices, prominently 
located in the great winter resorts. Free information may be had here 
regarding sightseeing and all local trips. 


San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Seattle: FREDERICK & NELSON 


The ANGELUS HOTEL 
Los Angeles) j ‘Ww. ROBINSON CO. STORE 


EASTERN SERVICE: 
NEW YORK—Lord & Taylor, 5th Ave., 88th and 
St 


NEW ENGLAND SERVICE: 


BRETTON WOODS—Hotel Mount Washington 
(July to October). 
MANCHESTER, VT.—Equinox House 
(June to October), 


FLORIDA SERVICE: 


JACKSONVILLE—19 Hogan St. (Oct.-May). 
ST. AUGUSTINE—Cordova Bldg. 


th Sts. 
NEW YORK—220 West 42d St. 
PHILADELPHIA—Chestnut and 12th Sts., in 
Acker’s. 
ATLANTIC CITY— Michigan Av. and Boardwalk 
in front of Hotel Dennis. 
WASHINGTON—508 14th St. 
BUFFALO—Wm. Hengerer Co. 


WESTERN SERVICE: 
CHICAGO—Carson Pirie Scott & Co. DAYTONA—Reach St. 
T. LOUIS—S ; yoort-B " - 
nod Ft hy ary ah wy ta arney Oo PALM BEACH—In front of Royal{ January 
DETROIT—J. L. Sndoon Co. Poinciana seb y 
INDIANAPOLIS Ayres & Co. ST. PETERSBURG —Central Ave. and { March 
NEW ORLE. ANS—Hotst Grunewald. 2d St. 


PACIFIC SERVICE: 
DENVER— ee & Fisher Store (June to Oct.) 
SAN or NCISCO Pra Emporium, 
LOS ANGELES—The Angelus Hotel, 
LOS ANGEL ES—J. W. Robinson Co. 
SEATTLE—Frederick & Nelson, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


220 W. 42d Street, Times Square, New York 
WARD G. FOSTER, General Manager 


MIAMI—212 12th St. 


CUBA SERVICE: 
HAYANA—Prado and Central Park 
CAMAGUEY—Hotel Camaguey (Jan.-March). 


Send stamp with mail enquiry 
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SEE IT THIS YEAR 


and become intimately 
acquainted with that 


LAND UP THERE | 


Halibut fisheries and salmontraps— 
Canneries— Operating mines— | 
Wonderful mountains and glaciers | 
—Thousands of islands, bays and 
inlets—Alaska Indians at work in 
their native Totem Pole Villages, 
weaving fantastic baskets and mats 
and shaping huge cedar logs into | 
graceful multi - colored canoes. 
Our Steamers land at all interesting | 
points and out-of-the-way places | 
not possible to see by other routes. | 
Passengers have lots of 
time ashore to see it all 


Write today for rates, full 


particulars and illustrated ment. Absolutely fireproof. 
ALASKA FOLDER - Address 


parties at very reasonable rates. 


management. 


ALF.HAINES, Mgr. BL. MCMULLEN,G.F.&P.A. | 
Seattle, Washington 








SEA t Le 


Washington Annex 


A select hotel with every modern appoint- 
Handsomely furnished spacious suites for 
Central location. Superior cuisine. Personal 


J. H. DAVIS, Proprietor 
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| The car slowed down and Amos hailed 


him. 

“Say, Bill,” he demanded. “Gimme, 
cigarette. I started out tonight withoy 
any, and I’m just dying for a smoke. 
These gentlemen have got only Mexican 
cigarettes and I don’t like ’em. 

“Sure thing, bo,” remarked the young 
man in his shirt-sleeves, rising leisurely 
and handing his cigarette box to Blossom, 
while Messrs. Sanchez, Zarza and Gon. 
zales tried not to fume. The chauffeur 
carefully lighted a cigarette, returned the 
box to the garage attendant, thanked him, 


| wished him good-night, and sped on his 
| way, puffing with deep satisfaction. 


It was dark in the neighborhood of No, 
136 San Sebastian avenue. The gentle. 
men who rented the house for the junta 
had undoubtedly observed that fact be. 
fore signing the lease. When the car 
came to a stop the three Mexicans 
alighted wearily. 

“Now that you have prevented us de 
livering these things where they should 
go, will you be good enough to help us get 
them back into the house?” demanded 
Zarza. “We are bruised and tired.”’ 


“Why, of course,” replied Blossom, § 


with cheerful alacrity. ‘Anything to 
oblige, always.” He portered a major 
part of the rifles and cartridge boxes. As 
he entered the lighted house with the last 
of the packages he turned a smiling face 
to the lowering ones of his three com- 
panions. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I hope you 
ain’t got no hard feelings toward me for 
not going across the river. I just couldn't 
do it. You couldn’t if you had been in 
my place, now could you?” He extracted 

haan card from a breast pocket and 
laid it on the table. “Just keep this card, 
and if you ever happen to want a good 
car again, why, we'll make the price 
right.” 

There was no reply as he looked from 
one to the other. ‘‘Well,” he said, “I 
guess that’s all. Good-night.” 

General Sanchez had his back against 
the door. The expression on his face was 
peculiarly unpleasant. 

“My Yankee friend,” he said, “you 
have given us what you call the double 
cross. You were foolish enough to think 
you could get away with it. Now my 
associates here are going to take that 
money back. It does not belong to you. 


If it did, we should still take it back. If 


| you resist, they will choke you. If you 


accuse us, afterward, of any crime, we 
are three witnesses to one.” 

“My goodness!” exclaimed Blossom, 
horrified. “Don’t do me no injury, gen- 
tlemen. If you want to go through me, 
do it and get it over with.” He lifted his 
arms high above his head. 

At a nod from Sanchez, Mr. Gonzales 
searched Mr. Blossom with a dexterity 
that indicated some previous practice. 
The net product of all the chauffeur’s 
pockets was a chauffeur’s license, some 


| old business letters, a package of chewing 


gum and two dollars and sixty-five cents. 


| When Mr. Gonzales and Mr. Zarza as 
| well had satisfied themselves that no- 
| where was anything else hidden they 
| turried to Sanchez helplessly. 


“Where is that money?” demanded the 
general in a terrible voice. 

“Well, sir, you know I thought some- 
how that mebbe it would be a good idea if 
I didn’t carry all that money around at 
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night—rough characters about and so on 
—and it struck me if I could give it to my 
partner to keep for me, that would be a 
pretty good idea. So I handed it to him 
when I passed back his box of cigarettes.” 

I promised to try not to use a single 
Spanish word in this story. My excuse 
for doing so now is that the word is un- 
translatable. 

In perfect chorus a tall, thin, light Mex- 
ican, a short, stout, medium-complected 
Mexican and a middle-sized, very dark 
Mexican cried bitterly: 

“Car-r-r-ramba!”’ 


© Why Gild the 
Flintlock ? 


(Continued from page 18) 





superannuated, obsolete, costly extrava- 
gance, yet every preparedness advocate 


§ clings to it with both arms, lists it at the 


head of the preparedness inventory. It is 
the foundation, the basis of all prepared- 
ness plans, yet this foundation is unsound, 
impractical and should be discarded. Its 
expense alone is sufficient to condemn it. 

Suppose that we had reached our 
present stage without a war, without an 
army, without so much as a soldier. Sup- 
pose that under these conditions our 
present problem were suddenly presented 
to us. Would the solution at which our 
executives might arrive include anything 
remotely suggesting a blunder so absurd 
as the established hired army? 

No; the method would be to write on 
one side of the sheet the requirements of 
the situation and on the other the re- 
sources at our hand, and applying the one 
to the other in the light of the world’s ex- 
perience, to plan a military system fitting 
our peculiar needs, based on our peculiar 
requirements and adjusted to our peculiar 
genius. There seems to be no good reason 
why the same method and result may not 
now be attained. 

Certainly our army contains some of 
the finest material in the world. Its tra- 
ditions are the traditions of the nation 
and some of our greatest men have been 
schooled under its régime. But during a 
consideration of the national problem it 
should be set severely aside as a century- 
old mistake. Let us say: “‘Yes, when we 
have made an ideal solution, we shall use 
everything of worth that the army con- 
tains, but why must we conform our 
solution to our error; why not conform 
the error to the solution? Why insist on 
retaining willy-nilly the ramshackle 
shanty of our beginnings and building, 
as we have built, new lean-tos on the 
hoary crazy-quilt structure of the past?” 


ao is the purpose of this paper merely to 
‘ suggest the bare outlines of that solu- 
tion. Its first element is individual train- 
ing. This has been accomplished in the 
Continental-army plan by concentrating 
the instruction in two or three years of a 
man’s life after he has arrived at a useful 
age. But is it necessary that all this 
training be given him at this time? Re- 
verting for a moment to our bill of partic- 
ulars, we find that a soldier must know 
how to march, shoot, live in the open and 
to drill. 
must needs require a year or two years 


of 


Conceding that this training | 


waking, working hours, must those | 
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That Dream — 





of yours, about getting the most out 
of life in ‘“The Land of Sunshine, Fruit 
and Flowers’’—California—will come 
true, just as soon as you desire, if you 
let me tell you where you can get 


excellent land, in large or small tracts, 


at reasonable 
prices and on easy 


terms. So write to 


me TODAY. 


Accurate information 


free for the asking. 


R. A. SMITH 


Colonization and Industrial Agent 
UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
Room 5173 
Union Pacific Headquarters 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















Want a Farm? 


We conduct Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau for the benefit of 
our readers. We have descrip- 
tive literature of various sections 
of the Pacific Coast country and 
can give you information about the 
climate, land values, irrigation facil- 
ities, towns, crops grown,—in almost 
any sectionof the PacificCoast country. 
This service is free. Write us, tell us 
the problem that faces you and we'll 


do our best to advise you honestly 
and fairly. Address 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SERVICE BUREAU 


San Francisco 


460 Fourth St. 





A LETTER FROM 
MR. FRANCK 


Sunset Magazine Service 
Bureau 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 


I have frequently noticed 
your replies to inquiries in 
regard to lands, and I will 
say that, in every instance 
that I have been familiar 
with the lands, your descrip- 
tions have been eminently 
fair, just and honorable. 

With best wishes for your 
unlimited success, 


Yours very truly, 
Robert P. Franck, President 


Citrus Soap Comrany. 
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Real Estate—California 


Patents 





Orange Land—If interested in Citrus and 
other fruit land, buy the best. Our 6000 acre tract 
at Orange Cove is considered by expert orange 
growers to be the best and safest place to grow 
oranges in California. For information write for 
Ba” booklet, etc. M. 8. Robertson, 301-2 Story 
Bidg., Los An eles, or E. M. Sheridan, Orange 
Some Cal., or Chamber of Commerce, Orange Cove, 

a 





You can own a Home in Sunny Southern 
California, at Los Angeles Harbor. Magnificent 
view of mountains, cities and sea, like Naples, 
Italy. Squarely in the path of a growing seaport. 
tone lots $10 cash and $10 monthly. Write for 

ay. C. J. Colden, 704 Story Bldg., Los 
pg vy California. 





Southern California is the most pleasant 
lace to live. We have exchanged many Eastern 
omes and farms for California. If you would ex- 

change, send full information. Wilson & Wilson, 
727-8 Story Bldg., Los Angeles. 

California Ranch} Bargains cash or exchange. 
Alfalfa—hay—cattle—dairy—w alnut—orange—lemon 
—fruit—olives—and chicken ranches. Write me 
fully your wants. R. C. Hoggins, 1001 Haas Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Calif. 








The Famous Santa Clara Valley—‘‘We sell 
it." Write for our monthly Real Estate Bulletin, 
list of places and descriptive literature of the 
valley. E. D. Crawford & Co., San Jose, Cal. 





California Land Bargains—Write C. M. 
Wooster Co., Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, for list 
of cattle, hog, dairy, poultry, fruit farms. Estab- 
lished 30 years. 


Real Estate— Oregon 


‘Oregon—Reliable information about fruit 
raising, stock raising, dairying, general farming. 
Selling agents beautiful Oaco Orchards, Oregon's 
perfect apple lands. We are located in the heart 
of the great Willamette Valley, long known as one 
of the most fertile, widely diversified and productive 
valleys in America. Send for information and 
literature. State what kind of land you want and 
how much you expect toinvest. Johnson & Burnap, 
Corvallis, ‘Oregon. Reference: Sunset Magazine. 


Real Estate—W ashington 


See page 89, this Magazine, for my ad about 
Washington farm land I am selling to actual settlers. 
Fine land, close to lots of work. ’. Peters, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Daal Eos l Itah 


- Wheat and Hog Land for only $25 per acre, 
nine years to pay; located in Juab Valley on maip 
line Salt Lake R. R. Thrifty town. Soil is rich 
sandy loam, will raise from 30 to 55 bushels wheat 
per acre without irrigation. Running water piped 
tohouses. Rainfall every monthinthe year. Aver- 
age 16.38 inches for 20 years. Free cedar posts and 
fuel. Send for descriptive folder giving full infor- 
mation. Conant-Winstanley Co., 1108 Van Nuys 
Building, Los Angeles, ¢ al. 




















Real E eer irginia 


| 
| 











Profitable Little ‘Farms in in Valley of Virginia, 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 and up. Good fruit ane 
farming country. Send for literature now. F. 
LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 267 Arc A 
Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 


PS  -Help Wanted 


will advance expenses and pay , straight 
weekly salary of $18 to man or woman with fair 
education and good references. No canvassing. 
Staple line. Old-established firm. G. M. Nichols, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


Civil Service Examinations open the way to 
good Government positions. can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over. Writetoday for 
Booklet CE-914. Earl heresies Washington, D.C 


Insects Wa sane 


I Buy Hundreds of Insects, Butterfiles Each 
summer at 5c to $7.00 each, for museums, artwork, 
if properly fixed. Men, women send 2c ag for 
details telling all. Sinclair, Box 244 D-5 Los 
Angeles, Cal. + 





Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 
distribution. yeorge P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Wanted—aAn Idea. 
simple thing to patent? 





Who can think of some 

Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions” and ‘Patent Buyers.’”’ Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., Washington, D. C. 





Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writin 
for patents procured through me. Three books wit 
list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice Free. R. B. 
Owen, 105 Owen Blidg., Washington, D. C. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Ww ashington, D. C. 





‘Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Inventors—Do not sacrifice your inventions. | 


Write Pub- 


Free book 
Wash- 


Get Full Money Value. 
607 Barrister Bldg., 


lishers ‘‘Inside Facts,” 
ington, D. C. 








Mo otton Piéture Business 





$35.00 Profit Nightly. Small Capital Starts 
you. No experience needed. We teach you. Our 
machines are used and endorsed by Government 
Institutions. Catalog and Testimonials _ free. 
Atlas Moving Picture Co., 403 Franklin Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 





Have You Ideas for Photoplays or Stories? 
If so, we will accept them in any form—criticise 
free—sell on tay ey ee Big rewards! Hundreds 
making money. Get details today. Story Revision 
Co., 17 Main, Auburn, N. 





$250 Prize for best scenario; not under three 
reels; other scripts accepted; unusual prices. Send 
stamp for particulars. American Woman Film Co., 
418 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


" Salesmen W, anted 


Agents—A One Cent Post Card will put you 
in touch with an $80 a week a selling 
Aluminum Utensils and Specialties direct to the 
consumer. Don't let one cent stand between you 
and prosperity. Div. D. G., American Aluminum 
Mfg. Co., Lemont, IIl. 














Reliable Man 18 to 60 Wanted in Each Lo-« 
cality to represent big sick and accident insurance 
company with amazing, startling, sensational new 
selling plan. Apply quick to W. G. Critchlow, 
Department 2712, C ovington, Kentucky. 





Five bright, capable ladies to travel, demon- | 
Rail- | 


strate and sell deale rs. $25 to $50 per week. 
road fare paid. Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 
68, Omaha, Neb. 








Miscellaneous 


_ Australian Black Opals mounted in 10 kt. 
rings or scarf pins at $5.00 each. Brooches $10.00 
each Also large assortment of fancy black opals. 
Illustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, C alifornia. 





| 
| 





Big Profit Growing Ginseng and Golden | 


Seal. Reliable information and book on culture 
Free. Rising Sun Ginseng Nursery, Box 330, 
Narrows, Ky. 


"Old Coins Wanted 


Will pay $5.00 to $50.06 for ianiie: cent dated 
1799. We pay cash premiums on all large cents, 











eagle cents, etc., and all rare coins to 1912. Thou- | 


Send 4c for our 
May mean large 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. 


sands of coins and bills wanted. 
Large Illustrated Coin Circular. 
profits to you. 
Worth, Tex. 


65, 


t. | 


years be put in at the earning age? Mus 
the hours be put in consecutively? 

In the maintenance of garrison reg, 
ments there is much lost time. We gy 
our regular soldiers are highly traineg 
we are striving toward a one-enlistmen 
plan. Yet not considering time put 
in the routine of garrison, guard an 
fatigue duty, it is doubtful whether th 
American recruit receives very mud 
more than six hundred hours of actu 
systematic instruction in the first tyy 
years of an enlistment—an hour a dy 
for two years. 

A boy of ten can be taught to mare 
and, with competent instructors, it is not 
too much to say that he can attzin 4 
much proficiency in the mere mechanism 
of drill as an adult. Moreover, thes 
things are not forgotten. Camping, sani 
tation and hygiene can be more deeply 
and lastingly impressed in the minds of 
lads twelve and fourteen years old than 
in the minds of men. If a soldier does 
not learn to shoot in two regulation tar 
get seasons, only a miracle will improv 
him in his third. It is not to be denied 
that what has been mentioned does not 
specifically cover the whole gamut of ip. 
dividual instruction. But the principk 
of the Swiss and Australian systems has 
been sufficiently outlined. Neither o 
those systems fits all our needs, but in 
both there is a departure from the Ger 
man scheme, in that the instruction 1 
spread over a long period of adolescence, 
instead of being concentrated in the firs 
years of useful manhood. The efficiency 
of this departure has been demonstrated, 
and the basic idea therein contained 5 
adaptable to our particular problem. 

We have seen that individual training 
is but a small part of the problem. The 
individuals must be organized into com 
pany, regimental and higher units. But 
we must not leave the item of individual 
training without more comment. 

The habit of organized effort—of team 
play—must be inculcated. Tactical units 
must be given more than paper form. 
The trained individual must be welded 
into the organized whole and these units 
must be handled as working parts of living 
corps, divisions and armies. But this does 
not mean that three years must be taken 
from a young man’s life at the hour of his 
majority. It means that the individu 
training that has been carried on through 
several years, perhaps in connection with 
school work, must now be rounded out 
with a six-month period of actual service 

he rest of the problem consists in 
systematization of resource. No one who 
saw the exposition at San Francisco and 
realized the intricacy of its organization, 
the smoothly running execution of its plan, 
could suppose that there is lacking in this 
country the administrative and executive 
facility to mold our economic resources 
into an efficient system interfering not at 
all with the uses of peace, yet accurately 
fitted to the emergency of war. 

Such a plan would certainly keep a 
ways mobilized a sufficient increment 0 
the trained force to meet the demands— 
not only of any domestic garrison nee 
that has been suggested in the exposition 
of. our strategical problem—but, on the 
hypothesis of one million men reaching 
the age of twenty in this country evef) 
year, a continuous six-month period 0 
service would give a constantly mobilized 
force of five hundred thousand men 
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California 


—good motor roads 
—summer sea 
—snowy mountains 


—andtheSan Diego 
Exposition 


Visit the— 
Grand Canyon 


—on your way 





Interesting booklets, free 


JNO. J. BYRNE 
Asst. Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
LOS ANGELES 











LUITWIELER NON- 
PULSATING PUMPS 


were awarded four Gold Medals 
at the California Expositions 
for smoothest 
operation, highest 
mechanical efficien- 
cy, best general con- 
struction, simplicity 
and accessibility. 
Over 2000 satisfied 
Users in the 
Send for free booklet 
and catalogues, 


LUITWIELER 
PUMPING 
ENGINE Co. 
Established 1887 


ii isi 707 N. Main Street 
run standing on glass tumblers, Log eles, Calif, 
, 








showing there is no vibration 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 








| be answered in the same breath. 
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Overseas, Canal, and Alaskan garri- 
sons are a matter for separate considera- 
tion, the details of which are beyond the 
space that can be allotted to this discussion. 

The result of this plan would be a citi- 
zenry trained and equipped to perform 
their duty to the nation. 
tion of this resource for war could take 
any form that the strategical and political 
situation of the country seemed to de- 
mand. Its cost to the nation should be 
computed on a basis that includes none 
or a nominal wage to the young men dur- 
ing their periods of training. The mili- 
tary expenditure involved would be con- 


fined to the salaries of the permanent or | 


semi-permanent corps of instructors, to 


| the maintenance of equipment, to the 
| subsistence and supply of the force with 


the colors and to the expense of the or- 
ganization system. It is to be doubted 
whether it would greatly exceed the cost 
of the present establishment. 


F there is a meritorious conclusion to 


be drawn from this discussion it is that | 


we are not wedded to the extravagance of 
our existing system, that there is no good 


reason for writing at the head of every | 
bill for change the enormous treasure we 


have expended in the perpetuation of a 
hired army. Against the idea herein con- 
tained there will arise two objections. 


The first is that it advocates universal | 


service; the second is that a plan which 


adds a million trained men a year to our | 
national resource will give us more than | 
Both objections may | 


we shall ever need. 
What 
is advocated is universal training, not 
universal service. 

The thing we lack is organization of 
resource, and under our present plan we 
have not even the resource of trained men 
to organize. These must be supplied. 
Once we have them, the working system 
may call for as great or as small an actual 
field organization as our political and 
strategical problem seems to require. 
But fit civilians to make our plans effec- 
tive must be provided. When we con- 


| ceived our antipathy to armed force we 


were a frontier nation clinging preca- | 


| riously to the fringe of an unsounded wil- 


derness. 
of sea water stood as an ample protection 
to a scrawny prize. How little we had to 


fear as late as 1803 is proved by the fact | 


| that Napoleon sold us Louisiana for 


$15,000,000. In 1867 Russia sold us 

Alaska for $7,200,000. 
Three forces have 

toward a radical change: 
Transportation improvements have cut 


been operating 


| down that three-thousand-mile bulwark, 


From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before | 


shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bidg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg,. Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York ton 


Cincinnati 








ERE IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU 
if you can write a prize winning letter. 
See page 5 for particulars in regard to 
SUNSET’S “AD-LETTER” 
CONTEST for Nineteen-Sixteen. 








in point of time, to one-fifth of its formida- 


bility. 

From a race of woodsmen we are on the 
road to becoming a narrow-shouldered 
nation of city dwellers. 
farmers of Lexington are one with ,our 
| extinguished frontier. Horsemanship and 
squirrel rifles, wilderness-runners, cow- 
boys, Indians and buffaloes have van- 


| ished into the great beyond. We are ona 


footing with Europe in the matter of in- 
dividual aptitude. 

And the prize is no longer scrawny. 
The country is plethoric with wealth; 
there may be some that say it is becoming 
enervated with luxury. 

The elements of military training sup- 


| plied by virgin woods and unconquered 


The organiza- | 








A three-thousand-mile bulwark | 





The embattled | 


























































Van Nuys Hotel 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
OPERATED BY E. L. POTTER CO. 


BEST IN THE WEST 


The Van Nuys is known 
the world over among the 
best class of travelers for 
its high standard of service 
and its homelike surround- 
ings and atmosphere. Its 
biggest patronage is from 
the better class of travelers 
on the Pacific Coast and 
that tells the story. # a 


Write for rates and full particulars or for any 
other information about Southern California. 


B.W. Thompson and A. J. Pedersen 


Managers 











The 
Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway at 77th Street 
New York 





{A Californian never forgets 
his native State. 


While here in New York, con- 
ducting the HOTEL BELLE- 
CLAIRE, I often think of the 
days I spent in California and 
recall my acquaintance with 
many of her fine people. 

{Nothing pleases me more 
than to have Californians re- 


gister at the BELLECLAIRE. 


{When in New York, come to 
the BELLECLAIRE and see 
how well I will treat you. 





ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 











HOTEL PLAZA 


FACING PLAZA OF UNION SQUARE 


POST AND STOCKTON STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
$3.50 Upward $1.50 Upward 


HOTEL PLAZA CO. 
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It Makes 


No Noise 


A Quiet Closet In Your Home 


You can keep closet noise out of 
your home by keeping out the kind 
of a closet that makes a noise. 

To permit the installation of a 
noisy closet in your bathroom is an 
indifference to an unpleasant and 
avoidable noise which you are bound 
to regret later on. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SEMEL 


Tell your architect or plumber that you 
want a Si-wel-clo and you will be sure 
that the closet installed cannot be heard 
beyond aclosed door. Your own sensi- 
bilities will not be shocked by the sound 
of frequent noisy flushings, and your 
guests will not be subjected to the em- 
barassment of pretending they do not 
hear it. 

Silence is not the only advantage of the 
Si-wel-clo. It is made of vitreous china— 
white all the way through. The surface 
is highly glazed, will not tarnish or stain, 
crack or peel. 

If you want to know 
more about them—and 
of beautiful and con- 
venient bathroom ar- 
rangement, write for 
booklet M 17, “ Bath- 
rooms of Character.” 


The Trenton Potteries Company, Trenton, N. J. 


The largest makers of Sanitary Pottery in U.S. Ao 


prairie are gone, but while we have retro- 
graded in this regard, every other nation 
in Christendom—and not a few without— 
has stopped that gap by training. This 
we have refused to do. This perhaps is 
the most striking feature of our present 
dilemma. We have been outstripped in 
every leg of the race. 

Before we can hospitably receive a sug- 
gestion of change we must conceive mili- 
tary service in time of national need as 
an imperative civic duty. We must con- 
ceive fitness to perform that duty as an 
obligation as binding as the duty itself. 





ee, 


The country may never need the service 
but it needs, every instant of its life, th 
potentiality of citizens fit to serve. 


B iene’ should be no army save in th 
words of the President, “a nation 
trained and accustomed to arms.” We 
are not that now, nor can we so become 
by any abracadabra or fiat of speech. Bu 
there can be no question that it is a com 
summation readily to be reached without 
too much sacrifice of years of young life 
of American money, or American inde 
viduality. 

















And now the Philippines! 


How the wave of American supremacy in the 
Pacific has receded, and what 
driftwood it may leave 
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If someone had been 





on the job 


“*] really didn’t have a chance to go after 
a money order to send to SUNSET to renew 
my subscription and I hate to miss any 
copies.” 


That is the greeting received by one of our 
agents when he called on a reader whose sub- 
scription had expired. Many more of our 
subscribers are in the same fix. They must 
wait unti’ they get time and opportunity to 
secure a check or money order to mail to us. 
Agents can call and get these orders, save our 
subscribers inconvenience and make money for 
themselves. If you want to represent us in 
your city by following up expirations and 
securing new subscribers, write for particulars. 


Send for an interesting booklet “‘How to Put 
It Over’’ and the details of our new Profit- 
Sharing Plan for Agents. Increase your income 
by a little pleasant work, after hours. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Circulation Department 


San Francisco, California 














“Can you walk on your hands or turn a 
somersault?”’ 

“Why, no, child!”’ 

“O! I thought you were a trained nurse.” 
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Cc. SIMMOn, 


KEEN KUTTER 


scissors and shears are built for one purpose—to 
give long, faithful service. Here are a few reasons 
for the top-notch quality in Keen Kutter scissors 
and shears. A patented locknut and screw ab- 
solutely prevent any play at either point or joint. 
The blade can’t wobble, can't work loose. 


Keen Kutter scissors and shears are perfectly 
adjusted. The blades meet evenly from point to 
joint. You won’t have to use extra pressure of 
your fingers. This means quicker, cleaner, 
better cutting. 


The unqualified guarantee that stands back of 
all Keen Kutter tools applies to Keen Kutter 
scissors and shears, too. ‘The dealer is authorized 
to refund the price of any article bearing the 
Keen Kutter Trade Mark that doesn’t prove 
satisfactory. 

‘<The recollection of QUALITY remains long 

after the PRICE is forgotten. ’’ 


Trade Mark Registered -E. C. SIMMONS 


If not at your Dealers, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
$7. LOUIS = NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ©» TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS SIOUX CITY WICHITA 


i 
fi 
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No. K8—5% in. 
Price $0.90 
Scissors 


No. K1M—3% in. 
Price $1.00 
Manicure Scissors} 
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We will send you without obli- 
gation a copy of our booklet, 


“The Art of Paper Making” 


This booklet was prepared in order to give the many 
business men who haven’t time to study paper making 
an opportunity to grasp in a short time the fundamental 
difference between cheap papers and fine bond papers. 


Old HampshireHin 


The success of many firms depends upon their letters and printed 
matter, and the success of these rests squarely upon paper; so 
you see a little knowledge about paper is an important thing. 


We offer you this book and invite you 
to send for it for these reasons and be- 
cause it is to our interest that buyers of 
bond paper know what bond paper is. 


If you ask for it we will include 
with this book a portfolio of 
sheets of Old Hampshire Bond, 
which isthe real thing and which 
never looks better than when it 
is compared directly with a 
cheaper paper. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 
SouTH Hap tey FA ts, Mass. 


The Only Paper Makers in the World 
Making Bond Paper 
Exclusively 
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Made of 17 varieties of pure 
Turkish tobaccos. 


Greatest selling high-grade 
cigarette in America. 


Guaranteed by the whole 
nation’s verdict. 








-Safety -Appearance 
T HE expert who builds a bridge and 


the specialist who builds a tire are 
alike in this—they cancel distance and 
they greatly increase the comforts of travel. 


They are alike, too, in this that when 
service has reached the possible limit of 
excellence the builder turns his attention 
to outward ornament. 


This double refinement in building is 
shown in the color combination of this 
Firestone Tire with its impressive trade- 
mark— 


Red Side Wall and Black Tread 


This versatile efficiency isalso applied in special-~ 
ized factory methods which, with unapproached 
distribution, give you the * ‘good measure of 
Firestone service at average cost. 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


‘Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


NON-SKID TIRES 




















